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We have, here, as the author informs us, the substance of a speech, 
not such as was ever actually delivered, but such as would have 
been delivered, if the speaker could have obtained a fair hearing. 
A fair hearing, however, it appears, was deniedhim, He was ex- 
ceedingly anxious to be heard at length. But, not being per- 
mitted to proceed without incessant interruption, he ‘saw very 
clearly that “ the Synod was not the proper arena for the contest ; 
“and that the appeal must be made to the intelligence and 
“ scriptural information of Presbyterian Ulster.” “If this repre- 
sentation be correct, it would seem as if the spirit of disorder 
which has ruled, of late, in certain other assemblies that we wot 
of, had found its way into the Ulster Convocation. We know 
not whether that Body will feel sufficiently consoled, for the dis- 
credit attached to all such tumultuous proceedings, by the re- 
flexion, that they have, at all events, escaped the awful doom of 
listening to a pamphlet of one hundred closely printed pages ! 
The circumstances which made Mr, Carlile so “‘ anxious to be 
_ heard at length,” are, simply, as follows: It has been the almost 
immemorial usage of the Synod of Ulster to admit candidates for 
licence, either without any signature of the Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith; or else, with a signature accompanied by a 
qualification. Of late years, however, this laxity of practice has 
been loudly condemned by certain ministers of the Synod, who 
would be satisfied with nothing short of an unqualified subscrip- 
tion. In 1835, these stricter views were adopted by the Synod; 
and they, accordingly, issued a declaration, that “ they would not, | 
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‘‘ from that time forth, receive any exceptions, or explanations, 
“from the candidates for the ministry; but would require of 
“ them to subscribe in the following form :—I believe the West- 
‘« minster Confession a Faith to be founded upon, and agreeable 
“ to, the Word of God; and, as such, I subscribe it as ‘the con- 
“* fession of my faith.” This resolution, if we may judge from 
his Preface, has thrown Mr. Carlile into vehement commotion 
of spirit. He complains bitterly, that no man can now be ad- 
mitted to the ministry, “ unless he shall consent to give an un- 
“ qualified signature to a document of human invention and 
“ composition ; containing articles which have no foundation in 
“ the Word of God; which are inconsistent with the freedom of 
inquiry into the book of Nature, or the book of Scripture ; 
‘and at variance with the great principles of civil and religious 
“ liberty. My appeal,” he says, “is to the standard of the Word 
“ of God: and unless they” (the advocates for unqualified sub- 
scription) “ can, from the direct and express authority of that 
‘€ Sacred Book, justify their measures, I should believe myself to 
‘be right, and them to be wrong, if there were not an individual 
“in the Synod to support me. | would say to them,—as Luther 
“ said to his adversaries, of the Church of Rome,—that, if he 
“ stood alone in holding the truth, he himself would be the true 
« Church, and they the heretics and schismatics !” 

How the Synod of Ulster will « justify their measures,” is a 
question, with which we of the Anglican Church have but little 
concern. ‘The Westminster Confession of Faith, as every one 
knows, is an extremely copious and multifarious document. 
And we, accordingly,—with all imaginable respect for the 
Presbyterian Communion,—beg permission to decline the office 
of pronouncing any judgment on that instrument, as a fit test, 
for the purpose of ascertaining the orthodoxy of the teachers, or 
the soundness of faith in those who attend upon their ministra- 
tions. We consider ourselves interested in the Speech or the 
Pamphlet of Mr. Carlile, chiefly as it may be found to involve 
consideratioas, commensurate with the general import of his title- 
page ; embracing, as it does, a very momentous and comprehensive 
range of inquiry, viz. “Phe Use and Abuse of Creeds and Con- 
fessions of Faith ;” a subject so vast and so important, that the 
peculiar merits or demerits of the Westminster Confession are 
well nigh lost and merged in the length, and breadth, and depth 
of it. 

In spite, however, of the liberty with which his title-page has 
thus invested us, we feel ourselves irresistibly tempted to dwell 
for a few moments on the singular train of speculation into which 
Mr. Carlile has been led by his meditations on this portentous 
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formulary. In the first place, then, he professes a very profound 
respect for the document in question. He considers it as ex- 
ceedingly valuable in the light of a theological system. He 
regards it as “ one of the most erudite, logical, and (as an index 
“to the Scripture Doctrine) as one of the most useful works 
“ extant.” te declares that, although he would not subject 
“his faith to that, or any other human composition,” yet he should 
consider himself as having received a very significant warning, 
on finding any apparent variance between that Confession and 
the Word of God; a warning, which would induce him to 
pause before he ventured to adopt “ any interpretation of Scrip- 
“* ture opposed to the judgment of those most acute, learned, and 
“‘ most conscientious and experienced Christian men, who com- 
piled that Formula.” 

Well,—here we have something like a salutary check on the 
licentiousness of private judgment ; something like the germ of 
a most valuable principle, in the absence of which, the iterval 
between the promulgation of the Gospel and the present day, 
would have been found, as we suspect, a sad non-conductor of 
pure scriptural truth. The germ, however, has by no means 
expanded itself with much vigorous development in the mind 
of Mr. Carlile. It was hardly to be expected that it should. He 
has lived, probably, all his life, in an atmosphere exceedingly 
adverse to this species of vegetation. It is, therefore, not at all 
wonderful that the seminal virtue of his avowal, as above set forth, 
should have stopped short of mature growth and prosperous fructi- 
fication. ‘The influences which “ do hourly afflict” the region in 
which he moves, are manifestly betrayed by the sequel of his 
exposition, ‘The Westminster Confession he tells us,—like all 
other confessions of faith, creeds included,—may be good for 
much as a sort of theological syllabus, framed for the purpose 
of- directing the inquiries of theological students : but, as an 
authoritative formula, it is absolutely good for nothing. A// 
creeds, he reminds us, are merely an expression of the sentiments 
of a dominant majority. They afford no adequate security 
against heresy. ‘They are badges of division, rather than symbols 
of unity. And, if it be asked whether the Church is “ to have 
“no common standard—no written document to which it can refer, 
“as the source from which men are to derive their information 
“ respecting its principles,”—he is prepared with his answer. 
And what that answer is, will, doubtless, be anticipated by every 
good Protestant in the Empire. For it 1s, in substance, no other 
than the same ever-memorable Protest delivered in to the Diet of 
Spires in the year 1529, ‘I answer, ”says Mr. Carlile—“ that God 
“ himself has provided the Church with such a standard, im the 
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“ Holy Scriptures. //e has compiled the standard of his own 
Church. He has surrounded, and pervaded it, with evidences of 

‘ its divine onginal. And he has, thereby, superseded all neces- 
¥ pe for human compilations.” To be sure, it did so happen, 
that, nm 1530, the Protestants of Germany, somehow or other, 
found it necessary, or expedient, to fortify their case with that 
human compilation which goes by the name of the Confession of 
Augsburg. But what of that? If the fathers of the primitive 
Church were so infatuated as to forge manacles and fetters for 
themselves and their people, how could it be expected that men 
who had newly vindicated themselves into independence of judg- 
ment, should, in a moment, be brought to a due and righteous 
estimate of their own Christian liberty? We, however, ‘tive in 
an age of constantly advancing illumination. And it cannot 
reasonably be doubted that, if the worthies of the Reformation 
were now living, they would, unanimously, toss all formularies 
and confessions to the winds ; and would appeal, exclusively, to 
the standard provided for them by Almighty God himself! 

But, further,—we are next reminded by Mr. Carlile that the 
Church on earth is distinguished into two portions,—the visible 
and the invisible: the invisible Church consisting of those who 
are really and truly born again, m regeneration; and the visible 
Church consisting of all, who make a credible profession of 
Christianity, and their children. Eve ry man, therefore, who has 
been born again of waiter and the spirit, 1s a member of the 
Church, in God's estimation, and has a right to be recognized as 
such by tus brethren: and nothing but “some peremptory 
“command of God, founded upon some misconduct im a_ bro- 
“ ther,” should be allowed to separate him from Christian Com- 
munion. It follows, that all societies which frame such regula- 
tlons as must exclude many undoubted disciples of the Redeemer, 
ure, m fact, Antichristian Churches. They are guilty of wilful 
schism, and act in direct opposition to the whole principles and 
precepts of the Word of God. 

We have, here,—sihall we say—the very essence of the Ultra- 
Protestant spiit’—Rather we may call it the very essence of 
the ultra-liberal spirit, which dictated to Locke the notable scheme 
of what he called “ Pacitic Christianity.”* The Bible is to be 
the sole standard of the principles of the Church. All peculiari- 
ties of belief are matters of merely subordinate importance. A 
man's faith cannot well be wrong, if his life is m the mght. The 
one thing needful, therefore, is to ascertain whether or not our 
brother has been really and truly regenerated by the Holy Spirit : 


* Some account of this scheme may be found in a former number of this Journal. 


Sec British Critic for Juiv, 1850.—p,. 45—48. 
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and nothing but some manifest eruption of ungodliness is to 
render him unworthy of communion. To enter on a formal 
warfare against this phantom of pacification, would be altogether 
a vain thing. In our humble judgment, it would be neither 
more nor less than to grapple with a shadow,—that most unassail- 
able of all antagomists. We have neither the leisure nor the 
inclination for a conflict, which could afford scarcely any other 
triumph, than the consciousness of having vigorously beaten the 
air. We therefore proceed to consider, briefly, the use which Mr. 
Carlile proposes to make of his own principles, with reference 
to the admission of candidates for the ministry. 

It appears, then, that there are two things to be ascertained ; 
First, whether the candidate be himself a Christian, one who has 
been born of God. Second/y, whether he be fitted for the duties 
of the ministerial office. 

With regard to the first of these requisites, the question 
which immediately arises is, “ How are we to ascertain whether 
a candidate for the ministry be a Christian?” And the answer of 
Mr. Carlile is, “ by the various means pointed out im ‘Scripture ; 
“ by hearmg the spontaneous expression of his sentiments; by 
. observing his outward life and conversation ; by receiving testi- 
“ montals or letters recommendatory, from persons im whose 
‘Christian character we have confidence.” With regard to the 
second requisite, it is allowed that the “ mimstry of the Gospel 
“* requires certain qualifications, and that we are bound to adopt 
“ the best means within our reach for ascertaiming those qualifi- 
“ cations.” These necessary qualifications, we are told, are laid 
down in several parts of Scripture; and, more particularly, m 
1 Tim. in. 1—193; and in Tit. 1. 7—9.. That literary attain- 
ments are not to be overlooked, may be collected from the 
Se riptures themselves ; in which, “ accuracy of language, simpli- 

‘city of style in treating the most abstruse subjects, sometimes 
“ creat depth of erudition, delicacy of taste, and splendour of 

“ imagination, are all brought under the control of the teaching of 
“ the Spirit of God, and all employed in his service.” 

Now, for the accomplishment of the above purposes, confes- 
sions and articles, Mr. Carlile assures us, are inadequate. The 
primitive Churches did without them. “ They had the Scriptures. 
“ These were their articles. And these, as he believes, were the 
“ only articles of faith, on which they formed Churches, and selected 
“pastors. And we have no Churches since formed, and no pas- 
“tors since elected, that can bear comparison with them.” 

These notions,—if we were to attempt an examination of them, 
in all their bearings,—would lead us imto a wilderness of discus- 
sion. We must, therefore, content ourselves with saying—(and 
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this we do without the slightest taint of uncharitable disrespect 
for Mr. Carlile, or his opinions)—that, if there were a synod of 
seraphs in constant session upon earth,—or, if the successors of 
the Apostles (whoever they may be) were gifted with the faculty 
of an unerring discernment of spirits,—then might we repose 
with security upon a scheme like that propounded to us by our 
present Reformer. Then might be cast away from us the bonds 
and fetters of tests and formularies, the iron of which seems to 
enter so deeply into his soul. But,—seeing that we are now left 
without any such oracular and infallible arbitration,—we greatly 
fear that the “ spontaneous expression of sentiments,’—and “ the 
‘ outward life and conversation,”—and * the testimonials of letters 
recommendatory,” and all the rest of Mr. Carlile’s apparatus, would 
do but little,--even next to nothing,—to secure the Church from 
the intrusion of unsound teachers, as well as unfaithful disciples, 
All these contrivances, as we most sincerely apprehend, would 
turn out to be mere battlements of fine linen,—mere barricadoes 
of gossamer,—agalust the inroads of heresy, and of all the veno- 
mous mischiefs which swarm in the rear of unlicensed private 
judgment, And, this being our persuasion, we are fain to put 
up with the restraints of tests and formularies, lest a worse thing 
come upon us ; and this, even though it could be shown that some 
evil must adhere to any system of control ;—as evil will adhere to 
every sublunary expedient, until the final restitution of all things. 

The contidence of Mr, Carlile, however, in his defensive works, 
appears to be quite unbounded. He admits, indeed, that a 
standard is nothing, unless it be applied: but then, he contends, 
that you must apply the Scripture, just as you propose to apply 
the confession of faith; that is, by a careful examination of the 
candidate’s belief. He is, of course, aware of the objection 
which will instantly be started against this mode of proceeding ; 
namely, that it substitutes for the Scripture, as a standard, the 
view of Scripture which happens to be entertained by the exami- 
ner himself, But, nevertheless, he is ready with his reply. ‘This 
substitution, he tells us, is absolutely necessary, so far as the single 
voice of the examiner Is coucerned, Even so! And, from this 
concession, it is an“ unshunned consequence,” that the office of 
examination ought, on uo account whatever, to be entrusted to 
any individual examiner, But, then,—what if the examiners be 
many? ‘They will either be unanimous; or, they will not. ‘Toas- 
sume that they will be unanimous, is neither more nor less than 
to assume the whole matter in dispute. It is, to assume that a 


scheme like that proposed by Mr. Carlile will, in all preceding 
time, have wrought, effectively and infallibly, in producing unani- 
mity of faith in the teachers and the judges. And, besides, if 
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this assumption should be verified by the most perfect agreement 
among the members of the examining body,—what becomes of 
the supremacy of the only lawful standard? What becomes of 
the appeal of the candidate to the plain declarations of Scripture, 
in case he should chance to differ from the functionaries before 
him’ Is there not, here, a manifest substitution of human 
authority for the written word of Inspiration? Is not the right 
of private judgment quite as forcibly borne down by the oral de- 
cision of a bench of half a dozen men, as it could be by the 
written letter of creeds, or articles, or formularies of confession ? 
But, now, on the other hand, let us suppose the judges not to be 
unanimous ;—how unspeakably comfortable and blessed must be 
the condition of the examinee! And, how glorious a prospect of 
consistency and union must be opened to the Church! Only 
imagine, for instance, a candidate for the ministry, standing 
before a human consistory, divided in their private and personal 
judgment, upon many of the points of doctrine, which are held to 
be of prime importance by those who venerate the Westminster 
Confession. How refreshing must it be to his spirit to know 
that, after all, he may be at the mercy of a casting-vote ; or, at 
any rate, that his admission or rejection must depend upon the 
fiat of a mere majority ;—that is, upon the result of a proceeding 
which has been reprobated by Mr. Carlile, as the very process 
by which creeds and articles have been hatched into the world, 
to torment and lacerate the Church of Christ. 

It is contended, however, by Mr. Carlile, that if a confession 
must be used, the evil and oppression incident to all such formu- 
laries might be greatly mitigated by the practice of admitting a 
qualified and explanatory subscription. And, in this opinion he 
fortities himself by the following words of Dr. Cooke : “ For my 
“own part, L would not wish to bind any man to express his 
‘faith im any particular, uninspired phraseology whatsoever. I 
‘“ would leave him to the free and unrestricted selection of his 
“* own words, where he could not adopt mine. But I would beg 
‘* him to furnish me with such words, as would clearly enable me 
“to comprehend his meaning.” ‘There is, doubtless, in this con- 
cession, a most captivating sound of candour and moderation. 
But, still, the question must arise,—what if the meaning thus ex- 
plained, and clearly comprehended, should turn out to be at variance 
with the fixed opinions of the examiner,—whether the examiner 
be an individual, ora Body? Is it not obvious that the candidate 
must explain his explanation, to the satisfaction of his judges ; or 
else be rejected as unqualified for the office of a Christian teacher. 
And, if so, what essential improvement would be effected, by 
this very considerate practice, in the condition of the aspirant ° 
He still would remain at the discretion of his fellow-men; and 
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would be left to console himself, as he best might, with indignant 
ruminations on what he would, probably, regard as no better than 
a solemn mockery of religious freedom. : 

In order to illustrate his own peculiar notions, relative to the 
fittest course for ascertaining the doctrinal fitness of a candidate, 
the author lays before us the following imaginary example: “ A 
“ student presents himself, having found reason to adopt certain 
‘ Opinions, respecting the Sonship of the Redeemer, differing 
“ from that eternal, perpetual generation, which is set forth in 
“ the Confession of Faith. 1 would have him examined on that 
“ point ; leaving him at liberty to endeavour to convince his exami- 
“ners of the justness of his views; and leaving them at 
“ liberty to be convinced by him; or, leaving both parties at 
“ liberty to come to some opinion on the subject, different from 
‘* those which they entertained previous to the discussion; and, 
‘* further, leaving the examiners to judge, whether the difference 
‘* between them and the student, were a sufficient reason for re- 
‘€ jecting him.” Now, it will immediately occur to every one, 
that the licence of discussion which it is, here, proposed to allow 
to one candidate, respecting one point of theology, must, in all 
righteousness and consistency, be allowed to all other candidates, 
respectively, whatever be the questions which may chance to 
afflict their consciences, or to excite their disputatious propensi- 
ties. One inevitable effect, therefore, of this very frank and 
generous mode of proceeding would obviously be, to convert 
the examination-room into a school of incessant controversy, ex- 
tending throughout all the regions of Divinity ; and to exhibit the 
professors and the students, in the exceedingly decorous relative 
position of opponents and respondents. Another effect of it, 
equally unavoidable, would be,—not to secure stability of belief, 
—but to provide, most amply, for the perpetual and interminable 
fluctuation of religious opinion. One set of examiners might, 

perchance, be comparatively pliable ; and so, the disbelievers in 
the Eternal Sonship might easily find admission into the ministry, 
and thus would be invested with full liberty to promulgate their 
opinions from the pulpit. After some interval, another set of 
examiners might succeed, inflexibly and rigorously faithful to the 
doctrine of Confession. And thus a flight of antagonist preachers 
might be let loose upon the Church. A similar result might be 
anticipated, with regard to every other debateable matter, within 
the whole compass of Theology. And thus, in their high disdain 
of the restraints of a secure anchoarge, the pilots would despe- 
rately plunge their vessel into the very midst of the fury of the 
elements. 

But there is no end to the ingenuity of Mr. Carlile. He 
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maintains that the signature of a Confession, even supposing the 
Confession to be unimpeachable, instead of acting as a safeguard 
for the truth, becomes the most powerful defence of error! We 
apprehend that a Synod of wise men might “ cudgel their brains,” 
for a whole session together, without being able to divine the 
nature of the argument, by which the Anti-Confessionist seeks to 
establish this position. Thus, then, it is: He that preaches in 
contradiction to a formulary which he has signed, is, virtually, 
guilty of perjury. Now, perjury is a very ugly offence: so ugly, 
that every one shrinks from the inhuman office of instituting a 
prosecution for it; and that, even in case of prosecution, it will 
always be the hardest thing in the world to obtain a verdict against 
the offender. It follows, irresistibly, that to insist upon the sig- 
nature even of the soundest Confession, is, in effect, to proclaim 
eternal impunity to the preachers of false doctrine. ‘This, un- 
doubtedly, is very exterminating logic! We suspect that the vi- 
gorous application of it would clear away from our civil polity 
the encumbrance of many a cautionary provision. The oath of 
allegiance, for instance, so far as we can see, would, instantly, fall 
before it. For, no man, who had taken that engagement, could 
go about the country on a mission of fierce political agitation 
without being suspected,—not only of disaffection for the mo- 
narchy,—but of a profane contempt for the sanctity of oaths. 
But, then, the very atrocity of such a crime would effectually pro- 
tect the offender from punishment! Or, again,—to illustrate the 
inatter by an instance more germane to our present interests ;— 
the Roman Catholic Members of the Honourable House of Com- 
mons are compelled to take an oath, which binds them to abstain 
from all attempts to injure, disturb, or destroy, the Church of 
England and Ireland. And do we not all behold the substantial 
defence which that very oath has thrown over certain of their late 
proceedings? For, who would ever dream of imputing perjury 
to Honourable Members of the Commons’ House of Parliament? 
Impregnable, however, as this sort of reasoning may appear to 
some, we apprehend that an assailant, of very ordinary dexterity, 
might easily manage to drive a broad-wheeled waggon through it, 
For, let us imagine the religious Confessions, or the civil engage- 
ments, to be consigned to the flames; would not the unscrupulous 
heretical teacher, or the desperate political adventurer, each be 
left still to pursue his calling, without hindrance, or molestation, 
or fear of infamy? To confine ourselves to the case immediately 
before us,—suppose the Formulary of Confession to be no more; 
what would there be to bring the unfaithful minister within the 
reach of censure, or of restraint? Would not the absence of all 
tests be to him as a strong tower from the face of his enemies? 
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He might be told, indeed, that his preaching was at variance with 
the tenor of the answers given by him on his examination for the 
ministry, And, if he were told this,—would he not still feel as 
secure as if he stood behind a rampart? Would he not laugh 
at this appeal to a fugitive and by-gone proceeding, of which no 
vestige of a record could be produced ? 

There still remains, however, an argument, which Mr. Carlile 
has pronounced to be unanswerable! ‘The reader shall have the 
summary of it, in his own words: ‘ All Churches that are formed 
“ de novo,—all assemblies of Christians, coming out of the world 
lying in darkness,—must proceed without a Confession of Faith. 
‘* Aud, if they then proceed to frame a Confession, they must 
‘‘ proceed upon this principle,—that, as they had succeeded so 
‘* well without it, in selecting a true Church of God, the Church 
‘which they have formed without it, is qualified to draw up a 
‘* Confession, worthy of directing the faith of the Church, in all 
“ time coming.” : 

Let us, then, examine how this sort of reasoning would look, 
if an attempt were made to apply it to a case of political refor- 
mation, A country is bowed down beneath a degrading despotism. 
‘The might and the virtue of her best and wisest men, are called 
in to the rescue. At length, through a long course of toil and 
suffering, the national deliverance is wrought out: and the patriots 
immediately proceed to the arduous task of fortifying the Consti- 
tution against all future inroads of tyranny. What, then, would 
be their astonishment on hearing one of their number proclaim 
that they might even spare their labours ; that their country had 
shown herself to be in possession of resources sufficient for the 
demolition of despotism; that it would be injurious to doubt that 
she was likewise abundantly provided with the means of pre- 
serving the liberties she had won, throughout all future genera- 
tions; and consequently, that all care expended in the construc- 
tion of legal bulwarks against future oppression, would be alto- 
gether superfluous aud nugatory. No one, we imagine, can 
doubt that the patriots would consider an apartment in some con- 
venient house of custody, to be a much fitter place for such a 
counsellor, than a seat in any deliberative assembly of theirs. 

Now the analogy between a religious and a political revolution 
is sufficiently obvious. Ln this country, for instance, the assistance 
of a Confession was, indeed, not necessary to prepare our Re- 
formers for the accomplishment of their warfare against the cor- 
ruption and the tyranny of Rome. But, if a Confession was not 
necessary, we all know what was necessary. It was necessary 
that men should stand forth, cased in the panoply of Ecclesiastical 
erudition, endowed with gigantic strength of purpose, and filled 
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with that serene heroism which nothing but the love of God, and 
of His truth, can breathe into the human soul. And are we to 
be told that, when these men had achieved their work, they were 
to rest from their labours; that it was worse than a mere waste of 
toil for them to build up a solid wall against the reflux of the de- 
luge, which, by God’s help, they had rolled back? Their posterity 
would have had, comparatively, but little cause to thank them, if 
they had left behind them nothing but a powerless record of the 
perils of the conflict, and of its eventual triumph, What would 
a mere history of the Reformation have done, to perpetuate its 
blessings, without a visible and substantial monument, which 
should embody the spirit of the Reformation? ‘This monument 
we have, in our Liturgy and our Articles. ‘This monument the 
Presbyterians believe themselves to possess, in the later compila- 
tion of the Westminster Confession. Which of these two monu- 
ments contains most of the gold, and the silver, and the costly 
stones, it is not, for our present purpose, needful to discuss. 
But, in spite of Mr. Carlile’s unanswerable argument, thus much 
we hold to be certain,—that, in the absence of some such struc: 
ture, little else would have been left us by our Reformers, but an 
inheritance of never-ending strife, and danger. Humanly speak- 
ing, nothing could, in that case, have preserved us from utter con- 
fusion, but a perpetual succession of resistless scholars, and un- 
conquerable martyrs, continued from that time to the present 
hour. And to rely, without absolute necessity, on such a series 
of wonders, would have been neither more nor less than a mani- 
fest temptation of Providence. 

After all, however, there is nothing like an appeal to experience. 
experience, accordingly, Mr. Carlile goes. What,” he asks, 
‘has been the history of the Churches of the Reformation, after 
“ they had got their Creeds, and their Confessions, regularly ar- 
‘‘ ranged? Look at the whole of them. England soon became 
‘* a waste, where, according to the testimony of many of the mem- 
‘* bers and ministers of the Church, scarcely the voice of a truly 
‘* Gospel minister was to be heard.” Now, we might, very safely, 
pronounce this festimony to be slanderous, not to say perfidious. 
But, what if it were true? The most hostile, and most success- 
ful, use that could be made of it, would only establish this,—that 
Creeds and Confessions have, in themselves, no inherent virtue to 
keep alive the zeal of the ministers, or the devotion of the le. 
And who, in this world, ever contended that they had Phe 
principal oftice of Creeds and Confessions is to protect the Church 
from positive error. But power they have none to enforce the 
faithful proclamation of the whole truth; or to hinder many from 
holding the truth in unrighteousness. A fortress of granite may, 
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indeed, keep out enemies or traitors; but it cannot convert the 
garrison into patriots and heroes. The supreme standard itself, 
—even the word of Scripture,—has, hitherto, been frequently 
found liable to the same sort of failure, which, in the judgment of 
Mr. Carlile, is to heap condemnation on all formularies of belief. 
If all such formularies were given to the moths, and the Bible 
were left in its solitary majesty, preachers might still be found who 
would quietly withhold from declaring the whole counsel of God, 
and who yet might stand invulnerable against the charge of any 
positive heretical pravity of doctrine. But then, Mr. Carlile re- 
minds us that, in spite of its orthodox.Creed, the Church of Geneva 
has lapsed into a most withering heresy, nearly approaching to a 
system of infidelity. Even so ithas. And a more exterminating 
argument could scarcely have been produced by an adversary, 
hent upon demolishing the position of the Anti-Confessionists. 
or, is it not perfectly notorious that the Confession of Geneva 
has been cushioned ; that it has long fallen into such utter desue- 
tude, as, virtually and practically, amounts to a repeal? And who 
can expect security from the strongest outworks, when they are 
suffered to sink into dilapidation and decay? Confessions, of 
course, can do nothing for a society which lays them aside, and 
suffers them to become a mere lifeless letter. In this respect, they 
resemble most other ordinances, or enactments; which are seldom 
expected to execute themselves, With regard to the state of the 
Independents of England—(whose faithful and unforced adherence 
to the fundamental doctrines of the Westminster Confession, 1s 
loudly extolled by Mr. Carlile)—we cannot pretend to any very 
perfect information, There is one circumstance, however, which 
is strangely passed over in silence by Mr. Carlile, probably be- 
cause it has not chanced to come to his knowledge. And that 
circumstance ts, that, of late, the Congregationals have felt their 
own steadiness and consistency to be giving way; that they have 
discovered no other means of fortifying it, but a joint and general 
Confession of their own; and that such a Confession they have 
actually framed and adopted, within the last five years ! 

From arguments, and historical facts, illustrative of the general 
question, Mr. Carlile proceeds to an impetuous assault upon the 
Westminster Confession itself; which he accuses, in common with 
all other Contessions, as tainted with a large admixture of error 
and sin. We decline to follow him through the various counts 
of his indictment. ‘The peculiar merits, or demerits, of this for- 
mulary,—as we have already intimated,—fall not within our 
province, We shall, accordingly, leave him and the Synod of 
Ulster to settle the matter between them: and shall conclude 
our remarks with a very brief exposition of our own views, as 
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Anglican Catholics, relative to the Use and Abuse of Creeds and 
Confessions of Faith. 

We must begin, of course, with that most ancient symbol, known — 
by the name of the Apostles’ Creed ; so called, not because there is 
any suffictent reason for believing that it was actually drawn up 
by the Apostles,—but, because there 1s abundant cause for con- 
sidering it as a concise but faithful statement of the most im- 
portant heads of Apostolic Doctrine. And, here, it is most im- 
portant to observe that we of the Church of England by no means 
regard this venerable formulary as a preparation obtained by la- 
borious distilment from the whole mass of the written word. - We 
rather esteem it as a vigorous, but simple, outline of the faith, | 
which was in general circulation among the Churches, before the 
books of the New ‘Testament were collected ;—perhaps, before 
many of them were composed, or even thought of. We regard it asa 
document, which might have existed, and have been handed down 
to us, as we now have it,—in substance, if not in words,—even al- 
though the doctrines of the New Testament had never been com- 
mitted to writing: but which, nevertheless, will be found to har- 
monize, throughout, with the Apostolic narratives and Epistles, 
and to be capable of complete verification by an appeal to those 
sacred monuments. Without attempting to enter into evidence 
in support of this view, we may, at least, venture to affirm that it 
exhibits nothing which can be objected to, as repugnant to pro- 
bability. For, what is the nature of the case? A revelation is 
propounded to the world. ‘The knowledge of that revelation is 
circulated, far and wide, by the labours of itinerant emissaries, 
These emissaries do not carry with them the articles of this divine 
communication, in the volume of a book, or on tables of stone, 
They are expressly commissioned to preach the good tidings ; that 
is, to deliver the good tidings orally to their hearers, What, then, 
would naturally follow? Is it to be supposed that the faithful 
men, in each community, to whom this teaching was entrusted, 
would fail to collect the heads of it,—(whether in writing, or in a 
form of words to be committed to memory)—in order to preserve 
it from perishing out of remembrance? And is it not likely 
that the summary, thus drawn up, would, from time to time, be 
submitted to the examination, and, if needful, to the correction, of 
the Apostles themselves, with a view to its preservation from error? — 
Can it be easily credited that some such course of proceeding 
would have been omitted by the leading pastors and governors of 
each infant society? Can it be reasonably imagined that they 
would be content that their scheme of faith should be left in 
suspense, until they should have an opportunity of extracting it 
from the whole body of written documents, which might, there- 
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after, be issued by the inspired teachers themselves? Is it pro- 
bable that the Apostles would countenance, or endure, any such 
neglect, on the part of their disciples? And, if it was their in- 
tention, or the intention of Him by whom they were sent, that the 
substance of the new faith should, in the first instance, be learned 
from written documents, is it credible that they would have thrown 
their writings into the form which is now exemplified i in the Ca- 
nonical Scriptures? Would they have left the Christian world to 
gather their religion—not from distinct articles of belief—but 
from letters and memorials, in which the principles of that religion 
are introduced, rather in the way of incidental and indirect allu- 
sion, than of didactic order, and systematic precision? Is it not 
manifest, from the whole style and tenor of the Apostolic writings, 

that, for ‘the most part, they were addressed,—not to persons who 
had to collect their belief from a study of those writings,—but, to 
persons already supposed to be tolerably familiar with the funda- 
mental doctrines of their faith? 

Of course, when once the Canon of Scripture was completed, 
it would be found to contain, within itself, all things necessary to 
salvation; though, still, not exactly in the form, of all others the 
most adapted to the wants and capacities of ordinary men, who 
had the rudiments of their faith to learn from the beginning. For 
such persons, a brief summary of the Christian doctrine would be 
eminently useful, if not absolutely indispensable. And, to such 
persons, too, a document of this description would come with all 
the force of irresistible authority, if, on a careful collation with 
the sacred writings, as they successively appeared, it should be 
found to be in perfect harmony with them ; and, still more, if it 
could be shown to have had its origin in the personal teaching of 
the Apostles. And, in that case, it never could be truly affirmed, 
that ley who received it, were enslaving their private judgment 
to a mere human compilation, the work of uninspired men. ‘They 
would merely be submitting to Apostolic authority ;—nearly as 
much so, as if the Apostles themselves were present to dictate to 
them the necessary particulars of their belief. Here, then, would 
be a clear instance of the Use of Creeds; but none of their 
abuse. 

Whether there be extant a sufficiency of evidence to invest every 
particular of doctrine, now contained in this Form, with all the 
fulness of Apostolical authority, independently of the Scriptures, is 
a question, on which opinions may, possibly, be divided to the end 
of time. It is a question, however, respecting which—(if we except 
from the Articles of the Creed, the descent into Hell, and the 
Communion of Saints),*—we apprehend, but little doubt has ever 


* See Bingham, bk, x. ch. iii, iv. 
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existed among the most learned and enlightened inquirers of the 
Anglican Church, That Church, therefore, does not plead guilty, 
so far as this Creed is concerned, to the charge of imposing upon 
her people a form of words, deduced by mere human wisdom and 
sagacity from the Apostolic writings. 

With regard to the Nicene Creed, we have so recently offered 
. a full exposition of our views,* that a lengthened discussion can- 
not be needful here. We shall, accordingly, content ourselves 
with reminding the reader of one remarkable fact ;—namely, that 
the three hundred bishops, who agreed in the formation of that 
Creed, did not profess to put forth merely their own interpretation 
of Scripture. They who did this, were the insignificant heretical 
minority who opposed the Creed. ‘The Arians were they who 
were perpetually appealing to the written word, and to the written 
word alone. The Arians were they who, on that memorable 
occasion, did the very same thing which is insisted on by Mr. 
Carlile as the only safe and lawful method of ascertaining the mind 
of the Spirit. The orthodox Nicene Fathers, on the contrary, 
stood forth, not as expositors of Scripture, but simply as witnesses 
to a fact: and that fact was, that the doctrine for which they con- 
tended was the same which, throughout all their Churches, had 
been delivered down to them, as the only doctrine which had ever 
been known to prevail, from the days of the Apostles, to their 
own time. ‘The Anglican Church, therefore, which has adopted 
this Creed, again pleads not guilty, to the charge of substituting 
the commentaries or deductions of men, for the dictates of the 
Holy Spirit. And she, accordingly, contemplates her own 
authoritative recognition of the Nicene faith, without trembling 
at the fulminations which may, at any time, be issued against the 
abuse of Creeds, 

We now come to the famous symbol, known, most usually, by 
the name of the Creed of Athanasius; which, certainly, stands in 
4a position not precisely similar to that which is occupied by the 
two former documents. It cannot be denied that it has, upon the 
face of it, the appearance of an elaborate theological exposition, 
rather than that of an artless and simple statement of scriptural 
or traditional doctrine. Thus much, however, may, at least, be 
said for it—it assuredly cannot be stigmatized as the manufacture 
of a synod. Who was its author, and how it first found its way 
into the Church, are, to this hour, debateable matters. Bat it is 
absolutely certain that it was not forced upon Christendom by the 
tyrant majority of an ecclesiastical assembly. Whatever may 
have been the date of its composition, it seems to have won its 


* See Brit. Critic, for July, 1836, py 190—194, 198. 
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way purely by the perpetually growing confidence of the Church, 
in its might and efficacy, as a bulwark against a multitude of 
heresies with which she had been infested, and which still con- 
tinued to menace her quiet. It was, manifestly, the sole object 
of the compiler, to guard the fundamental doctrines of the Trinity 
and the Incarnation, against a vast variety of mischievous and fan- 
ciful perversions. ‘And his work was successively adopted by the 

Suropean Churches,* because they found the protection which it 
offered, far too valuable to be disregarded. e, therefore, can 
perceive nothing in the history of it which should cause us to turn 


pale, when we listen to tragic declamation against the abuse of © 


confessions. Whether a caveful and dispassionate review of that 
history would reconcile Mr, Carlile to the reception of it, is more 
than we can undertake to anticipate. — But we should rather ap- 
prehend not, For, he complains that “ the repeated creeds and 
“confessions that were framed, from time to time, offered no 
** successful resistance to corruption: ” a sort of objection fatal, 
indeed, to all creeds and confessions; and, in the spirit of it, 
equally fatal to all earthly precautions and securities against 
evil! Why, Mr, Carlile might just as reasonably contend that all 
penal statutes must be useless, or worse than useless, because 
they offer no successful resistance to crime ; and that the occa- 
sional length and blackness of our calendars demonstrate the folly 


of criminal legislation! What would be the condition of society,. 


if every man were suffered to do what is right in his own eyes, 
without any interruption from the law, 1s a question which will 
occasion but little disturbance to an objector, who will have it 
that all legislation is an utter failure, if it does not succeed in com- 
pletely purifying the world. Ass little disturbance seems to be in- 
flicted on Mr. Carlile by the question,—what would have been 
the condition of Christendom, if heresies had been suffered to 
arise, “ from time to time,” without being confronted with a formal 
and solemn protest from those who were sound in the faith? He 
would, probably, answer, in the words of the promise, that the 
gates of hell shall never prevail against the Church. But this 
answer would be altogether worthless, unless it could likewise be 
shown, that the promise absolves the Church from all obligation 
to provide, by her own efforts, for her own defence and safety. 
It may, indeed, be true enough, that her efforts, in the construc- 
tion of ‘creeds, may not have had all the success which could have 
been desired. For—(with the exception of the primo-primitive 

creed)—the usual course has been, that the heresy has first gone 
forth, and then the creed has been constructed to meet it. And,— 


* See Waterland on the Athanasian Creed ; Works, vol. iv. p. 218—@41. &c. &e. 
Ed. Van Mildert. 
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although a host of creeds may never be able to destroy the mon- 
strous fecundity of private judgment, in the production of hereti- 
cal novelties,—they may do much, and they doubtless have done 
much, towards fixing discredit on the abortions, and guarding 
the world against their general reception. 

There remain to be considered the Liturgy and Articles of 
the Anglican Church, And, with regard to these, it scarcely can 
be needful to do much more than briefly to call to mind the work 
which our Reformers had before them. In the first place, they 
had to provide the people with a repository of scriptural truth: 
and this they did by the compilation of the Liturgy; which con- 
tains within itself, the whole essence of the Gospel, in the form 
of devotional compositions. But this was not sufficient. It was, 
further, requisite for them-to be careful, that the people should 
be protected against all erroneous and heretical teaching. And 
this they laboured to effect by requiring the teachers to subscribe 
a setof Articles. These Articles, however, are propounded not 
as a complete theological system, but rather as a protest against 
the most dangerous errors of the time, and more particularly against 
the corruptions of Popery ;—as a partition wall which was to shut 
out all heretical intruders ;—or, to use the illustration of Dr. Hey, 
“as an antidote against particular religious maladies, actually 
“ existing at the time when they (the Articles) were formed ;” and 
which maladies may, at any moment, issue forth again, to the dis- 
turbance and peril of the Church. And fearful indeed would have 
been the condition of the Church, if no such solid fence had been 
thrown around her sacred inclosure! We have seen how utterly 
powerless a bare scheme of examinations must have proved, to 
protect her sanctuary from the intrusion of secret enemies, 
anxious to regain the full possession of her altars. What, then, 
was left for her, but to follow the example which had been held 
up by the wisdom of former ages, and of other communities ; and 
to do this upon a scale commensurate to the exigencies by which 
she was environed? And, what use of a Confession can be more 
legitimate, than the application of it to the purpose of pre- 
venting the dissemination of pernicious error among the people ? 
She might, indeed, have been plausibly charged with an abuse of 
her Articles, had she exacted a subscription to them from every 
man, woman, and child, in her communion. For, although it is 
most fit that a// should be furnished with a ready access to 
essential truth, it is by no means desirable that all,—whether lay 
or clerical, whether individuals or public men,—should be dis- 
traeted and perplexed with a laboured exposition of the manifold 
perversions by which the truth may have been assailed. Our 
Church, therefore, has been guilty of no abuse, in this most im- 

NO. XLI.—JAN, 1837. Cc 
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portant matter. By her Liturgy, when rightly and devoutly 
studied, she puts her children in possession of the whole counsel 
of God, in the redemption of man. By the signature of her 
Articles she provides, that nothing shall be taught them by her 
pastors, to vitiate or nullify the teaching of her Liturgy. Less 
than this she could not do, without becoming a Synagogue of 


‘Confusion. More than this she could not do, without laying 


snares and pitfalls in the way of the unlearned and the simple. 
Mr. Carlile, indeed, and men of his school, may tell her, that ‘* he 
“ does not see on what principles a Confession of Faith can be 
“tendered to a minister, for the purpose of ascertaining his 
“* soundness in the faith, which is not tendered to every member 
“ of the Church.” And, Mr. Carlile might, possibly, be right, 
if we lived in primitive times, when the Church was, compara- 
tively, a little tlock ; and before private judgment had materially 
defaced the simplicity of the robe of Christ, by its own patch-work 
of multiform and fanciful embroidery. In those days, one plain 
and brief confession might, perhaps, have done equally well both 
for ministers and people. But, our lot is cast in very different 
circumstances. And, we repeat, that, by no imaginable éxpedi- 
ent, could the difficulties which surround us be so effectually met, 
as by a system, which gives to the people the Gospel pure and 
undefiled; and, at the same time, restrains the guides and in- 
structors of the people from tainting the Gospel with dangerous 
and impure admixtures. 

It is well worthy of observation, that, unlike Mr. Carlile, those 
of our modern Separatists, who style themselves orthodox Dis- 
senters, have no serious quarrel with the great body of our 
Articles, as far as those Articles go. On the contrary, they are 
sometimes loud in their accusations of the clergy of the Estab- 
lishment for adhering to the form of those sound words, while 
they suffer the spirit to evaporate, in their ministrations ; so loud, 
that one is almost tempted to believe that they would bitterly 
lament the abolition of the Articles, just as they would lament 
the loss of any other standing topic of impeachment against 
the unfaithful stewards of the Church. It is, also, remarkable 
enough, that the time has been, when the Protestant Dissenters 
of England complained of the Articles,—not as a burden too 
heavy to be borne,—but because they were by no means heavy 
enough! ‘They objected to the Collection as defective, because 
there were various points of Romanism which it passed over 
without condemnation; and further, because it contained nothin 
about Providence, the Fall, God’s covenants, effectual calling, 
and sundry other matters, which were taught in Scripture as ne- 
cessary to the faith of a Christian man.* Now the Presbyterian 


* See Bingham’s Apology, &c. Works, vol. ii, p. 745. 
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community is actually provided with a formulary which can leave 
nothing to be desired by the most voracious appetite for compre- 
hensive and systematic Theology. For, the Westminster Confession 
consists,—not of thirty-nine Articles,—but of “ thirty-three 
“ chapters, subdivided into one hundred and seventy-two sections ; 
“‘ many of these sections embodying a considerable number of 
distinct propositions ;” and the whole comprising “ almost 
“ every thing expressly stated in Scripture, or that could be de- 
“‘ duced from the language of Scripture.” ‘This is Mr. Carlile’s 
description of the stupendous document in question. ‘To this 
document the Synod of Ulster now exact an unqualified signa- 
ture from every candidate for the ministry. And we learn from 
Mr, Carlile that certain members of that assembly, not content 
with this, have it in contemplation “to propose that this same 
** Confession of Faith shall be signed, or in some way acknow- 
“ ledged, by every communicant.” And, if this proposal should be 
adopted, “ it must, I conceive,’—Mr. Carlile adds,—“ in consis- 
‘ tency, be adopted, with respect to those, who apply for baptism 
“to their children. Nor, can I see where this is to stop. If a 
“ Confession of Faith is necessary as an evidence of Christian 
‘‘ character, then, surely it should be required, in visiting the sick 
“ and dying, if they have not, previously, afforded this satisfaction 
“to the Church, of the soundness of their views. And _ these 
“‘ consequences have, to a certain extent, been seen and recog- 
“€ nized by some influential members of the Synod.” 

Now, here we must, without reserve, declare our entire agree- 
ment with Mr. Carlile. Here, we have, what appears to us a 
manifest instance of the Abuse of Confessions. Whether it 
amounts to an abuse to impose so multitudinous a formulary upon 
the ministers and teachers of religion, is a question totally dis- 
tinct. Our own notions indeed relative to the perfection of a 
form of Confession, fit to be subscribed by aspirants to holy 
orders, will be best expressed by saying, that it should be suffi- 
cient to secure all fundamental truth, and nod more than sufficient 
to exclude material and dangerous error. But whether the 
limits, thus imagined, have been transgressed by the Westminster 
Confession, is a matter which we do not feel ourselves called 
upon to discuss. Be that, however, as it may, we do not hesitate 
to avow that it would, in our humble judgment, be a most in- 
tolerable abuse to insist on the general reception and recognition 
of such an overpowering swarm of propositions, as an indispen- 
sable condition for admittance into Church-communion. To do 
this, we apprehend, would be to open a bottomless pit of per- 
plexity, and doubt, in which the understandings, and perhaps the 
consciences, of many private Christians,—and more especially of 
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unlettered Christians,—might be in danger tobe lost. We should 
be very sorry to hear that it was in contemplation to exact, n- 
discriminately, from all lay members of the Church of England, 
a subscription to the thirty-nine Articles. But, if our laity were 
threatened with thirty-three chapters, or one hundred and seventy- 
two sections, together with their ramifications, we think that we 
should be apt to lift up our voice, and make the welkin ring with 
our protest against any such inquisitorial oppression, 

If we would seek for another instance of the abuse of Creeds 
and Confessions, we have only to turn to that most calamitous 
event, in the history of the Romish Church,—the Council of 
Trent, together with the creed in which its canons are embodied. 
By these proceedings, a wall of brass has been built up to the hea- 
vens, between that Church and the rest of Christendom ; a wall, 
which so far as we see, can never be demolished, save by an 
arm which is mighty enough to destroy the fabric of the Papal 
Infallibility. But this is a subject of almost measureless com- 
pass. ‘The multiplied anathemas of Rome present us with a 
theme much too awful to be disposed of in a few transitory and 
fugitive sentences, 

We shall conclude with a word or two respecting the extreme 
fastidiousness of those, who, without openly professing to reject 
the Christian Revelation, are pleased to stigmatise every creed 
as an abuse; and this, not for the causes alleged by Mr. Carlile, 
but simply because all Creeds are found to contain certain un- 
intelligible propositions ; that is, propositions equally unfit for 
affirmation or denial. ‘The enormous absurdity of this scruple 
—or rather, this affectation of a scruple—has been repeatedly 
exposed, it has been shown, beyond all reasonable controversy, 
that the objection would be just as fatal to the nakedest pro- 
fession of Deism, as to the most inysterious scheme of faith. Our 
only purpose, therefore, is to solicit the attention of this peculiar 
class of gainsayers, to a very sunple illustration of the matter, 
We will | Imagine, then, that a man ts born totally blind; and that 
he remains, to the end of his days, entirely destitute of visual 
sensation, though gifted with all other faculties, both mental and 
bodily, in the ordimary measure of perfection, A person thus 
circumstanced will, of course, become accustomed to the current 
phraseology, by which the phenomena of vision are described, or 
alluded to, by those among whom he lives. And a considerable 
part of this phraseology he will, in due time, learn to use, with- 
out any striking impropriety or misapplication; and, doubtless, 
without the slightest suspicion that they, from whom he learned 
this language, were in a conspiracy to deceive or mystify him. 
All this while he would, evidently, be dealing with a multitude of 
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unintelligible propositions ; and these propositions would enter 
into his philosophical creed. And if any free-thinker were to 
remonstrate with him for using words which could not possibly 
be associated, in his own mind, with any corresponding ideas,— 
and were to insist upon the folly and the unworthiness of adopting 
forms of speech, merely on the dictation of his companions,— 
the probability is, that the blind man would begin to suspect that 
his adviser was labouring under some defect of mental vision, 
almost as calamitous as his own want of corporeal sight. 

We may, if we please, vary this imaginary case, by supposing 
the visual powers of the man to be, uot wholly wanting, but only 
to be extremely defective. He, still, would be reduced to the 
necessity of uttering phrases and sentiments unaccompanied by 
any just or adequate conceptions ; and, Pro tanto, he would 
still be open to the reproach of all, who insist that the tongue 
must be silent, the instant the mind ceases to go with it. 

And, now we would ask, is not this, in some sort, a just re- 
presentation of the mental condition of man? Is not the 
state of mortality, throughout, a Creed-compelling state? Are 
we not, more or less, haunted and beset by propositions wholly 
or partially unintelligble, in every region of intellectual ex- 
cursion? And, if this. be so, how can we expect that the 
language which speaks of the uvseen world,—that world with which 
our faculties never have been conversant,—should always find 
within us a corresponding image or impression? What is the 
voice of Religion, but a voice which speaks to us, in human accents, 
from the abode of the Supreme Intelligence Himself; a voice 
which tells us of things far beyond the compass of human thought, 
—nay, of things which the seraphim desire to look into,—of 
things, which none but He, who is the light and the truth, can com- 
prehend in all their brightness, and fulness, and perfection, And 
shall we, in our volunteer humility, refuse to echo back those 
sacred utterances, lest we should stand in the taunt of them, who 
stupidly and arrogantly profess to laugh at winged words, whenever 
they seem to soar above the reach of the feeblest mental pinion ? 
Know we not, that the language of faith must ever befit a 
being who cannot walk by sight? And have men yet to learn, 
that to scoff at unintelligible propositions, is, often, to fling back 
in His face the Revelations of the Omniscient ? 
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Arr. [1.—Narrative of a Residence in Koordistan, and on the 
site of ancient Nineveh, with a Journal of a Voyage down the 
Tigris to Bagdad ; and an Account of a Visit to Shirauz and 
Persepolis. By the late Claudius James Rich, Esq. the Hon. 
East India Company’s Resident at Bagdad; Author of an 
Account of Ancient Babylon. Edited by his Widow. ‘Two 
Vols, London: Duncan. 1836. 


Havina lately spoken of the labours of M. de Laborde, we 
now turn to the work of the late lamented Claudius James Rich, 
—a work, if we mistake not, likely to be a standard one as con- 
cerns Koordistan at least. Indeed, it is the only work we are 
aware of, that has any accurate information at all relative to this 
part of Asia. All hitherto has been vague and undetermined, and 
those who will turn to the best maps will find but little there to 
direct them to the ancient Carduchi and Corduene. This will 
be considered the most valuable part of the present work—but the 
whole of it is highly interesting ; and we can imagine ourselves 
sailing down the ‘Tigris with the enlightened traveller, and anon 
visiting the scenes of ancient story, Nineveh and Babylon, and 
Shirauz and Persepolis, observing the manners of nations that 
were mighty of old, whose fortunes have been familiar to us from 
childhood upwards,—tirst from the history of the Bible, and after- 
wards from those records of profane authors which add so much 
to our knowledge, and, in hundreds of passages, bear testimony 
to the truth of Holy Writ. 

Before we proceed to give extracts from the work we cannot 
deny ourselves and our readers the pleasure of a brief sketch of 
Mr. Rich’s life, drawn from the notice prefixed to the first volume. 

He was born on the 28th of March, 1787, at Dijon in Bur- 
gundy, and from thence removed as an infant to Bristol, where 
his parents resided. ‘lhe memoir states that his early desire for 
languages was extraordinary. Greek and Latin he was taught 
by a relation of his own, but when he was eight or nine years 
old, having seen some Arabic MSS. in the library of a gentleman 
at Bristol, he was seized with a strong desire to make himself 
acquainted with that language. ‘This accident probably decided 
the bent of his studies towards oriental learning, and so influenced 
his whole after-life. By the help of a grammar and a dictionary 
lent him by Mr, Fox of Bristol he mastered the Arabic, and by 
the time he was fifteen* had made no mean progress in several 

* A like proficiency is recorded of Bishop Beveridge and Archbishop Secker. Of 
the latter Bishop Porteus says: ‘‘ At the age of nineteen he had not only made a con- 
siderable progress in Greek and Latin, and read the best and most difficult writers in 
both languages, but had acquired a knowledge of French, Hebrew, Chaldee, and 


Syriac.”—Life prefixed to his Sermons. For what is said of Bishop Beveridge, see 
Memoir prefixed to Horne’s Edition of his Theological Works. 
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oriental languages, and, amongst others, the Hebrew, Syriac, Per- 
sian, and ‘Turkish. Of bis proficiency in the latter tongue the 
anecdote following, with the sequel, which we place in the same 
paragraph, is an interesting testimony. 


‘** About this time,” (when he was about fifteen, that is) ‘ as he was 
taking an evening's walk ou Kingsdown, near Bristol, he happened to 
meet a Turk, and being desirous of ascertaining whether his pronunci- 
ation of the Turkish was sufficiently correct to be understood by a 
native, he addressed him in that language. ‘The Turk, after expressing 
his pleasure and surprise at being so unexpectedly accosted in his own 
tongue, informed him that he was a merchant, but was then in distress, 
having been recently shipwrecked on the coast of Ireland. Besides the 
satisfaction arising from his successful experiment, Mr. Rich had the 
still higher gratification of contributing to the stranger's relief.” 

After his being appointed to a writership, 

** While sailing up the Archipelago, a ey looking vessel was one 
day observed bearing towards that in which Mr. Rich was a passenger. 
It was believed to be a pirate, and everything was made ready for a 
desperate defence. On a nearer approach, however, she was discovered 
to be a Turkish merchantman, when Mr. Rich and several others went 
on board. He had not been long on the deck, when one of the Turks, 
who was richly dressed, eyed him so steadfastly for some time as to ex- 
cite his particular attention. At length the Turk addressed him, saying, 
‘Sir, I know you.’ ‘And I,’ replied Mr. Rich, ‘ have seen you before.’ 
An explanation followed. It was the man whom he had assisted when 
in distress at Bristol.”—pp. xvi, xx. 

But to return to the brief sketch of his life. His decided turn 
for oriental knowledge and for the East excited the attention of 
those immediately around him—Dr, Marsham, Dr, Ryland and 
Mr. Fox. Through the interest of some kind friend, not men- 
tioned by name, he was appointed in 1803 to a cadetcy in the 
East India Company’s service, and when that friend regretted 
that he could not procure something better for him, the desire of 
his heart burst forth, and he exclaimed with delight, ‘“ Let me 
but get to India, leave the rest to me.” A letter written at this 
time by the celebrated Robert Hall to Sir James Mackintosh is 
another strong testimony to his early merit and acquirements, and 
from this, again, we may probably date his connection with that 
statesman in the marrying of his daughter. After his appoint- 
ment he hastened to the India House, and on his attendance 
there, his knowledge of the oriental tongues was found to be so 
uncommon as to attract the attention of Mr. (now Sir Charles) 
Wilkins, who pointed him out to the Directors as one who would 
amply justify and do honour to their patronage. Accordingly a 
writership was presented to him by the late Edward Parry, Esq. ; 
and in order to enable him to perfect himself in the knowledge 


of the Arabic and Turkish languages, in which he had already 
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made such unexpected progress, he was attached as secretary to 
Mr. Locke, who was at that time proceeding to Egypt as Consul 
General ; his rank, contrary to the usage of the service, being 
allowed to run on while he was in this occupation, in the same 
way as if he had at once repaired to India. Early in 1804 he 
embarked in the Hindoostan store-ship, to join Mr. Lock, but 
unhappily she was burnt in the bay of Rosas, though he escaped 
with the crew to the coast of Catalonia. Here he was assisted 
by a friendly quaker of Bristol, and by his means, after travelling 
through Italy, he was enabled to reach Malta. Mr. Lock, how- 
ever, had died before entering upon his mission. The Court of 
Directors then permitted him to travel where he thought he 
might best accomplish his object. He therefore proceeded from 
Malta to Constantinople, touching at several of the Greek islands 
by the way. At Constantinople he continued some time and 
then repaired to Smyrna, where he put himself to school with the 
young Turkish students of his age, and thoroughly mastered the 
difficulties of the language. From hence he made several 
journeys into Asia Minor, and having been appointed for a time 
assistant to Colonel Misset, Consul General in Egypt, he re- 
paired by way of Cyprus to Alexandria. Whilst here he per- 
fected himself in Arabic, and joined the Mameluke in his skill 


in horsemanship, and in the management of the scymitar and the - 


lance. He left his friends there with regret, and it was felt on 
both sides. Resolving to make his way by land to the Persian 
Gulf, he left Egypt in the disguise of a Mameluke, and travelled 
over a great part of Palestine and Syria. Confiding in his know- 
ledge of the ‘Turkish language and manners, he ventured to visit 
Damascus while the great body of pilgrims were assembled there, 
on their way by Mecca, and to enter the mosque, an act which at 
that time would have proved fatal to any one known to be a 
Christian. His host, an honest Turk, who was captivated with 
his address, eagerly entreated him to settle at that place, offering 
him his interest, and his daughter in marriage.* From Aleppo 
he proceeded by Mardin and Bagdad to Bussora, whence he 
sailed for Bombay, which he reached early in September, 1807. 
On the 22d of January, 1808, he was marricd to the eldest 
daughter of Sir James Mackintosh, with whom he had taken up 
his residence on his arrival. In a letter written by Sir James 
about this time to Robert Hall, he says, ‘* Rich, whom you re- 
commended to me, is become my son in-law, to whom the fond- 


* The writer of this article is acquainted with a similar case, which, however, nad 
nearly ended in a very tragical way. The father in this case was of princely line— 
his daughter fell in love with the English traveller—his heart was pre-engaged, nei- 
ther had he any inclination to turn Mussulman,—and he was obliged to escape for his 
life. The whole story has matter enough for an Indian novel. 
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est parent may gladly entrust his child.” Soon after Mr, Rich’s 
marriage, the necessities of the public called for a Resident at 
Bagdad. None better suited for the post could be selected than 
himself. Accordingly he was appointed to it; “ having thus twice, 
before he was twenty-four, commanded promotion by mere 
merit.” Soon after his marriage “ he set out for his Residency, 
which included Bagdad and Bussora, and took up his residence 
at the former city, as being the seat of the Pasha, and the spot 
best situated, both for managing the political business of the 
Pashalik, and for gaining intelligence of what was passing in 
Europe at that eventful period, when an invasion of British India 
was anticipated.” Here his duties were performed in the most 
satisfactory and decisive manner, and in the midst of revolutions, 
rapine, and cruelty, he gained the highest reputation both with 
the local government and with the people. He had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing the effects of his uniform justice and good faith all 
around him. The promises and engagements of their pashas 
and leading men were often of no weight, till strengthened by his 
guarantee. At Bagdad he now continued for about six years 
with no European society but that of his wife and of Mr. Hine, 
the surgeon to the Residency, who was also his assistant. His 
time when not occupied in the business of the Residency,. was 
taken up with literary pursuits, and he had full scope for giving 
rein to that passion which possessed him for oriental lore. Here 
he began that magnificent collection of oriental MSS., of medals 
and coins, and of the gems and engraved stones found at 
Babylon, Nineveb, Ctesiphon, and Bagdad,—which have since 
been purchased by the nation for the British Museum. During 
the time also of this his last residence the “ Memoir on the Ruins 
of Ancient Babylon” before alluded to,* was forwarded to and 
printed at Vienna in the “ Mines de lOrient.” ‘This gave 
occasion to the remarks of Major Rennel in the Archzlogia, 
which are replied to and controverted in the second Memoir pub- 
lished in England, in 1818. As we shall not have room to make 
extracts from them, we will merely observe in passing that both 
the first and the second memoir are very interesting and valuable ; 
but at the same time they afford to the general reader no idea of 
the somone acquirements and the indefatigable research of their 
author. 

In the end of 1813, the health of Mr. Rich obliged him for a 
while to relinquish his post at the Residency to the care of Mr. 
Hine. ‘From thence in company with Mrs. Rich, he travelled to 
Constantinople, and took up his residence with Mr. (uow Sir 


* See Review of Laborde. We here beg leave to express our obligations to the 


widow of Mr. Rich and to Sir Rebert H. Inglis for the original Memoirs alluded to. 
We could not procure them elsewhere. 
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Robert) Liston, who was then Ambassador at the Porte. In the 
beginning of 1814, he was induced to prolong his journey through 
Bulgaria, Wallachia, and Hungary, to ae and thence to Paris, 
at that time in possession of the allied powers. Here (with the 
exception only of a journey to Basle to visit his father-in-law,) 
he remained till the return of Bounaparte. He then set out on 
his return to Bagdad, through Switzerland to Milan, and thence — 
to Venice, crossed to Trieste, whence he proceeded, by Corfu and © 
the Archipelago, to Constantinople, touching at several of the — 
islands, and landing to examine and explore the site of ancient © 
Troy. From Constantinople he returned to Bagdad, through | 
Asia Minor, taking as far as possible a different road from that — 
which he had pursued on his way to Europe, paying marked — 
attention to the geography of the country, and especially the © 
lying of the chains of mountains, and as he came nearer Mesopo- — 
tamia, visiting the Syrian and Chaldean convent, and collecting — 
information regarding the singular race of the Yezzidis. : 
He now once more returned, together with the duties of the — 
Residency, to his old pursuits, adding to his MSS. and to his 
collection of Greek, Parthian, Sassamian, and Mussulman coins, 
as well as to his gems and engraved stones, particularly in the | 
article of Babylonian cylinders,—and this he continued to do | 
for the five or six years that he continued at Bagdad. During 
this time he also made the second visit to Babylon above-men- 
tioned, and in 1820, the state of his health requiring change of | 
air, the tour into Koordistan of which these volumes contain | 
the journal. In his return he visited such of the Christian | 
Churches in Chaldea as he had not the opportunity of seeing | 
before, and was enabled to add to his library many valuable and © 
very ancient Syrian and Chaldean versions of the Sacred Scrip- | 
tures.* 
Mr. Rich had now been appointed to an important office at 
Bombay, by the Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone, who was then — 
overnor, when an attack was made upon the Residency at 
3agdad by the orders or with the connivance of the Pasha. ‘This 
Mr. Rich repelled by force of arms, and moved down to Bussora 
until due reparation was offered. From hence, owing to Mrs. 
Rich’s suffering from an intermittent fever, they proceeded to 
Bashire, but as she did not get better it was deemed necessary 
to send her forward to Bombay. Mr. Rich therefore continued 
there alone, awaiting despatches from his own government. As — 
these, however, were delayed, he determined to make a tour to 
Shirauz, and set out on the 24th of July, 1821, Making this 


* A list of the Syriac Manuscripts is given in Vol. ii. p. 306--311. See Mr. For- | 
shall's Letter, pp. 96, 97. 
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his head-quarters he visited the ruins of Persepolis, the tomb of 
Cyrus, and the other remains of antiquity in that neighbourhood. 


* But whilst at Shirauz, the cholera morbus appeared in the city, and 
with such violence that it diffused universal dismay, six thousand inha- 
bitants out of a population of forty thousand being carried off in a few 
days. ‘The prince with all his family, all the chief nobles, and the 
higher classes, and such of the lower as were able, deserted the town. 


Mr. Rich refused to quit the place, and continued nobly to exert himself - 


to quiet the alarm of the inhabitants, and to assist the sick and dying. 
His time for many days was chiefly employed in visiting them, and ad- 
ministering the necessary medicines. The tribute of gratitude and 
respect which he received from the multitudes whom he assisted was 
most gratifying to his heart. But the disease was already working in 
his own veins. On leaving the bath on the 4th of October, symptoms 
of cholera appeared, and, in spite of every assistance and care, he ex- 
pired on the following morning, the 5th of October. He was interred 
in the Ichan Numa, one of the royal gardens, in which he lived at the 


time, where a monument has since been erected to his memory,”— 
XXx, 


Happy they, who like Howard and Rich die in succouring their 
afflicted brethren! Their tombs are in a foreign land, and strangers 
gaze upon them,—but their memory 18 sweet, and they live in the 
hearts of those far away, and their native land rejoices to have 
sent forth such sons as candidates for heaven ! 


Stat sua cuique dies; breve et irreparabile tempus 
Omnibus est vite; sed famam extendere factis 
Hoc virtutis opus !” 


The notice from which the above biographical sketch has been 
abbreviated, sums up the character of Mr. Rich in the words fol- 
lowing. We should feel sorry not to give them :— 


“None could know him without being captivated by his manners, 
and delighted with bis accomplishments, nor without admiring the sin- 
gular extent of his capacity. The rapidity with which he made his 
i in languages and the fine arts, in particular, seemed to belong 
rather to instinct than to exertion. When, at a later period of life, he 
contemplated a survey of Turkish Arabia, with the same facility he 
acquired the higher mathematical knowledge which his task yah 
The Turks and Arabs admired him as a man of erudition in their litera- 
ture. But in the society of his friends, he was only the most agreeable 
man of the circle ; without pretensions, ready to fall into any plan of 
amusement, delighted to keep up the ball of wit or good humour, the 
soul of the party of which he seemed to be the happiest and the youngest. 
His affections were warm and active. He was the most steady and sin- 
cere of friends. He was the fondest of husbands. His sense of religion 
was deep rooted. His force of character enabled him to sway and guide 
those among whom he was placed. Never did the British character at- 
tain so high a degree of eminence in Turkish Arabia, as when he pre- 
sided at Bagdad.”—p. xxxi. 
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We proceed now to make some miscellaneous extracts,—ob- 
serving again that the work is well worthy the attention of all 
lovers of orieutal literature, costume, and manners. ‘The passage 
which follows is a living commentary on the words of Elijah to 
Ahab. And he said, Go up, say unto Ahab, Prepare thy eke, 
and get thee down, that the rain stop thee not. 1 Kings, xviii. 44. 


** Our road now became indented, or undulating, in a very slight de- 
gree, and at ten we reached the formidable Taook Tchai, which rises in 
Koordistan, a little on the right of our proposed road, and passing by 
Kara Hassan, is there turned off into many streams, as occasion requires, 
which irrigate the cultivation of several villages. In summer it is mostly 
consumed by the cultivation ; then, and in autumn, its water is here 
only a foot and a half deep. It also waters many villages westward and 
northward of this; but at periods of heavy rain, in the winter and spring, 
it is a most formidable stream, filling its whole bed, which is nearly half 
a mile broad, rushing down with great fury, bringing with it large stones, 
and forming hollows, which render the passage always dangerous, and 
often wholly impracticable. The rise is sometimes so sudden, that it has 
been known to surprise people when half way over, and they have often been 
lost, or with difficulty extricated.* ‘There was a very great rise lately, 
after the heavy rains, and many bodies of mien and animals were seen 


floating by. This was also the case during the extraordinary rains last 
summer,” —Vol. i. pp. 36, 37. 


After passing the Leilon water, the journal of Mr. Rich states, 
—‘fon an eminence on our right was a small building, a Zigaret, 
or place of pilgrimage, called the Mekam of Kidder Elias, much 
celebrated among the Koords, who believe it to be impious to 
hunt in its vicinity,”—on which is the accompanying note :— 


“ Mekam of Kidder Elias,—or resting place of the prophet Elias. The 
Mahometans believe that Elijah never died, and that he is still on earth, 
where he is to remain until the coming of Jesus Christ. They call him 
Kidder, or ever-green, on account of the everlasting life which he enjoys, 
and by which he is kept ever in a flourishing condition, in a paradise 
which, say they, might be taken for heaven itself. In reference to this 
a Turkish poet observes, ‘ Keep yourselves from believing that this world 
is your home; your home is in heaven alone; strive therefore by the 
means of virtue to reach that home where Elias dwells, and where a place 
is prepared for you.’ "—p. 51, note.f 


The passage following, relative to the Mahometan baths, will 
remind the Christian reader of the Scripture word Corban. Mark, 
vii. 11: “ A Mahometan willingly spends money about a bath. 


* We have caused these words to be printed in italics. Though not so rapid in its 
course every classical reader will recollect Horace’s description of the Aufidus, or, the 
Ofanto. Sic tauriformis volvitur Aufidus, &c.’”” Whence pushed by 
the horned flood.” Sophocles gives a like epithet to the Achelous,—Bovmpapes, Tras 
chiniw, v. 15. 

t See another curious passage relative to Khidder Elias, infra p. 141, note. 
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It is a kind of pious work; and, therefore, even adverse armies 
would never think of injuring it. ‘The property also may be well 
secured by making it vakuf,” i, e. ‘an assignment, in this case fic- 
titious, to religious or charitable purposes.—p. 95. 

When we read the annexed painful extract we may still lament 
that the dark places of the earth are full of the habitations of 
cruelty, and pray the more earnestly that God would make known 
his saving health to all nations,—for as long as the light of the 
Gospel shall not lighten such people, they must still sit in darkness, 
and the former accounts of scourgings, and the heated furnace, and 
the mortar, and the being sawn asunder, may be equalled yet :— 


* The conversation of the Pasha has been chiefly of a religious cha- 
racter since the commencement of the Ramazan. He displays an extra- 
ordinary degree of piety and faith in his way, without any of the intoler- 
ance and arrogance which a Turk of much less devotion invariably 
assumes. ‘ The bravest man I ever knew,’ said the Pasha, ‘ was a poor 
Russian soldier, whom I saw when I accompanied the Prince Mohamed 
Ali Mirza in his inroad into Georgia. ‘The man was carrying despatches, 
and was taken prisoner by the Persians, and brought before the prince, 
who interrogated him as to the purport of his business. What I am 
going about, said the man, is contained in my despatches ; they are Rus- 
sian; read them if you can! The prince, finding nothing was to be 
got out of him, asked him to become a Mussulman. The man refused, 
on which the prince threatened him with the most cruel torments, but 
the man’s resolution was not to be shaken. The prince therefore or- 
dered a grave to be dug; all the while the soldier laughed and chatted 
with those around him with the utmost unconcern. When the grave 
was ready, the prince once more asked him if he would become a Mussul- 
man ; and upon his refusal, ordered him to be buried alive, which was 
instantly done, though I did all I could to prevent so barbarous an act. 


It was a pity to see so fine a fellow sacrificed for religion. What business 
had the prince with his faith.’”-—pp. 139, 140. 


What, indeed! And Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer, together 
with the rest of that noble army of martyrs, might have asked the 
same question of their Roman Catholic persecutors, as concerned 
Transubstantiation. The following short extract concerning manna 
can hardly fail to be interesting :-— 


‘“* Manna* is found on the dwarf-oak, though several other plants are 
said to produce it, but not so abundantly, or of such good quality. It is 
collected by gathering the leaves of the tree, letting them dry, and then. 
gently threshing them on a cloth. It is thus brought to market in lumps, 
mixed with an immense quantity of fragments of leaves, from which it is 
afterwards cleared by boiling. There is another kind of manna found 
on rocks and stones, which is quite pure, of a white colour, and it is 


* “ Called in Turkish, kudret halvassi, or the divine sweatmeat.”’ Note. The manna 
used amongst us is produced chiefly from the Calabrian and Sicilian ash. The trunk 


of the tree is severed with a knife towards the end of July, and the gum which exudes 
is manna, 
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much more esteemed than the tree manna. The manna season begins in 
the latter end of June, at which period, the Koords say it rains manna, 
and maintain that the greatest quantity is always found in the morning 
after such a night.”—p. 142. 


A curious circumstance is mentioned in p. 187 of the Lake 
Zeribar: ‘* All the people of the country believe this lake to have 
been once a city, which God caused to be swallowed up by an 
earthquake on account of the wickedness of its governors.” As 
in other eastern countries, so in Koordistan, we find the corn is 
trodden out by oxen, (here also with mules,) illustrating the beau- 
tiful command of Scripture, Thou shalt not muzzle the mouth of 
the ox that treadeth out the corn. 1 Cor. ix. 9; 1 Tim, v. 18; 
from Deut. xxx. 4. We may observe, by the way, that near 
Arbela Mr, Rich saw in one plough a sinall bullock and an ass 

oked together,--a mode of culture not to be followed by an 
See Deut. xxii. 10. (Vol. i. p. 19.) 

The lengthy extract which follows, relative to the Chaldean 
Christian tribes,—said to be the only Christians in the East who 
have maintained their independence against the Mahometans,—is 
altogether so interesting, as to oblige us to present it to our _ 
readers without abridgment :— 


“* September 30.—I have just received another packet from Bombay, 
to be dispatched to Constantinople. The Tartar who brought it from 
Bagdad is Rahmetullah Aza, the same who, during Saed Pasha’s troubles, 
endeavoured to get to Constantinople by the way of Amadia and Van. 
I had a long talk with him about this road, which is a very curious one. 
No other Turk has ever attempted to penetrate by that way. 

* At Ankowa, by the recommendation of the Governor of Arbil, he 
took a Chaldean interpreter to help him among the Chaldean tribes to 
Julamerk, From Arbil he went to Akra or Naoukor, two days’ journey 
of about twelve hours each, The road was pretty level till he began to 
ascend the mountain to the fort of Akra. ‘Thence to Amadia was two 
days’ journey of twelve hours each, but over a very mountainous and dif- 
ficult road. At Amadia, Zebur Pasha, the governor, endeavoured to 

rsuade him to abandon his enterprize, as extremely dangerous if not 
Seapeustigethe, but the Tartar persisted. ‘The Pasha then gave him some 
directions, among which were to pay for everything be got, and to show 
no repugnance to whatever food might be placed before him, but, on the 
contrary, to praise it, as the people, through whose country he was to 
pass, especially the Christians, were a ferocious, vindictive, and capricious 
set, extremely irritable withal, and that the slightest offence might be his 
destruction. He then furnished him with letters, and gave him two or 
three men who knew the country. But his march was one scene of dif- 
ficulties ; they plundered him of his money and arms, and told him they 
refrained from further violence for the sake of Zebur Pasha’s letter of re- 
commendation. He was thirteen days going from Amadia to Van, includ- 
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ing twenty-four hours detention at Julamerk.* The province of Hakkasi 
is one exceedingly precipitous and difficult mountain all the way to Van, 
in many parts covered with thick forests. The inhabitants are wilder 
than any Koords or Arabs he had ever seen. The mountains were so 
high, that sometimes, after a slow winding march of four or five hours, 
the village they had quitted would be seen close as it were at their feet. 
All the day’s marches were very long, and lasted from before sunrise till 
after sunset in October. About fifty hours from Amadia he came to a 
straggling village, extending near an hour's march. This was the sta- 
tion or cantonment of a Christian tribe. The huts were all built of 
logs—the inhabitants the most savage of any that he had seen in that 
land of savages. ‘These Chaldeans, for so they are, wore hats (tchapka), 
in form resembling the European hat, made of rice straw. They are 
unacquainted with wheat or barley, and cultivate only rice, of which 
they make bread. In person they are more than ordinarily tall and 
stout. For provisions they could only supply the Tartar with walnuts, 
honey, and rice bread ; but this fare, for which they made him pay ex- 
travagantly dear, he praised vehemently, remembering the lesson he had 
received at Amadia, though the dust, straw, and ashes, bore an equal 
proportion with the rice in the villanous composition which they deno- 
minated bread, Only two or three of them spoke Koordish, and their 
Chaldean was very nearly unintelligible to the Ankowa interpreters. 
They marvelled much at the figure of the Tartar, who did not think it 
prudent to express equal admiration at theirs. They asked him what 
manner of man he was: he told them he was an Osmanli, but they did 
not understand what that meant; and, to his great scandal, though he 
durst not express it, they neither knew nor cared about the Sultan. They 
comprehended, however, that he was a Mussulman, and told him that 
they had been there long before his Mohammed. ‘They did not, however, 
plunder him, and they parted on the whole very good friends, He also 
saw a great number of devil-worshipping Yezids; but he did not see the 
prince of Hakkasi, who seems, however, to have very little power over 
his subjects, as may be supposed from their being composed entirely of 
clans. There is no peasantry properly so called, or a peculiar race of 
cultivators of the soil, either in Amadia or Hakkasi, a proof, I think, that 
these provinces were the original seat of the Koords and Chaldeans : 
while the presence of a Tajzk or Tat race all over lower Koordistan 
seems to show it to be a conquered country. At last the Tartar arrived 
at Van, to his no small joy. Van, though a Koordish principality, said 
Rahmetullah, is quite a civilized place; and Dervish Pasha, the prince, 
told him he had never seen a stranger descend from those mountains.” 
—pp. 275—280. 


The above remarkable history requires the annexed note to 


—— it. It is taken from a memorandum book of Mr. 
ich’s, 


* “ The capital of the Koordish province of Hakkari, in which province likewise is 
situated Kolek Hannes, the residence of the Chaldean Patriarch. His Chaldean title 
is Catolik,—and he resides in a large monastery, &c.” See note. 


— 


wan 
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“ The most savage and independent tribes of Julamerk, or Hakkasi, 
are the Chaldean tribes, four in number, who care not for the prince of 
Hakkasi, and live in a completely barbarous state. They profess Chris- 
tianity and are followers of Nestorius. ‘The men are all remarkable for 
strength, size, bravery, and it is said to be less safe to pass among them 
than through the Mahometan tribes. They inhabit the country be- 
tween Amadiaand Julamerk, in which tract there is only one Mahometan 
tribe. They give something to the prince of Hakkasi, occasionally, when 
he conciliates and entreats them, but never by compulsion. ‘The terri- 
tory of Hakkasi extends to within about two hours’ journey from Urmia. 
Mustafa Khan, the present prince, pays a peshgesk, or present, to Ab- 
bas Mirza, of Tabreez.""—Note, p. 276. 


It isdoes not fall within the limits allotted to us to dwell on the 
history of the Nestorians ; but it is one full of interest, and we 
may, perhaps, have an opportanity hereafter to touch upon it. For 
the present we must refer our readers to the seventeenth chapter 
of his work, vol. ii. p. 111, &c.; where Mr. Rich describes his 
visit to the monastery of Mar Elias, which the natives say belonged 
to the Roman or Greek Christians, before the Mahometan con- 
quest of these parts, and that it was usurped by the Nestorians, 
“It appears from Assemanni (see note) to have been founded 
under Jesujabus, Nestorian catholicus or primate, who began to 
reign A.D OSI, and reigned fifteen years.” At the same time that 
we pass by the history of the Nestorians, we regret also to omit 
very many interesting parts in the account of Koordfstan, which 
were quite new to us, and would probably be so to very many of 
our readers; amongst other things, Mr. Rich’s account of a 
Koordish marriage-ceremony, or rather, wedding-feast, 1s original 
in the extreme, and the old Koord with a cudgel, in the plate, is 
unique. We must, by all means, persuade those who are inte- 
rested in Koordish history, to purchase the volumes themselves. 
Mr. Rich concludes with the following affectionate testimony to the 
worth of the people ; “ [ quit Koordistan with regret. I most 
unexpectedly found init the best people that I have ever met with 
inthe East. | have formed friendships, and been uniformly treated 
with a degree of sincerity, kindness, and unbounded hospitality, 
which I fear [must not look again for in the course of my weary 
pilgrimage ; and the remembrance of which will last as long as life 
itself endures.”—vol. 1. p. 327. 

The very valuable matter, relative to the battle of Arbela, in 
chapter twelve, and appendix i. (pp. 299—305) of the second 
volume, should be turned to by the student of ancient history. 
We quite agree with Mr, Rich in his declaration, that Kermalis 
cannot be Gaugamela, “ which appears from Arrian and Quin- 
tus Curtius to have been on the Bumadus, which Kermalis can in 
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no respect be said tobe.” The modern name of the Bumadusis Gha- 
zir-Soo. The next two chapters, that is, the thirteenth and fourteenth, 
relate altogether to the ruins of that exceeding great city of three 
days’ journey, Nineveh ; wherein were more than six score thousand 


persons that could not discern between their right hand and their 


left hand ;* and also much cattle. And here—as in the case of the 
Edomites in the former part of this articlet—the Christian reader 
will see the fulfilment of those prophecies, which declared that 
an overrunning flood should make an end of the place thereof ; 
that the Lord would make an utter end ; that its place should 
not be known. (See Naham, i. 8,9 3111.17). For although Mr. 
Rich and others long ago have described the ruins on the left 
bank of the Tigris, as the ruins of Nineveh; still nothing certain 
and decisive is known, and it is by no means clear that they are 
the ruins of the Assyrian Nineveh. So that this very uncertainty 


justifies the remark of Newton. “ Ips@ periére ruina.” “ Even the 


ruins of old Nineveh have been, as I may say, long ago ruimed 
and destroyed ; such an utter end hath been made of it, and such 
is the truth of the divine predictions!” We have not made these 
remarks with the intent at all to undetvalue the labours of Mr. 
Rich,—on the contrary, we have been greatly interested with his 
details—but only to show that when the ruins of Nineveh are 
mentioned, they are not to be spoken of as matter of certainty. 
And indeed, Mr. Rich himself speaks to the same purpose, for 
p. 44, we read thus, “ One thing is sufficiently obvious to the most 
careless observer, which is, the equality of age of all these vestiges. 
Whether they belonged to Nineveh or some other city is another 
question, and one not so easily determined, but that they are all of 
the same age and character does not admit of adoubt.” But what 
is said concerning these ruins does not admit of abbreviation ; we 
therefore refer our readers to the chapters above specified. 

Having had before occasion to mention the Yezzidis, we now 
give in detail what Mr. Rich remarks upon this strange people. 
After leaving the ruins of Nineveh, he says,— 

“* We directed our course towards Baasheka, which was to be our 
quarters for the night, and arrived at half-past three. The olive woods 
before the village were extensive and the trees were fine ones, though seem- 
ingly of a great age. A similar wood lies before the neighbouring vil- 
lage of Baazani, and much of the olive oil used in Monsul is the pro- 
duce of these two villages. It is principally consumed in the manufac- 
ture of soap, not being of a sufficiently good quality for eating, probably 


* That is, infants. “ If we compute these at a fifth part of the inhabitants of Nine- 


veh, the whole sum will amount to six hundred thousand inhabitants.”—Lowth, See 
Bp. Newton,—vol. i. p. 154. 


t See Review of Laborde,—of which this is the sequel. 
NO. XLI.—JAN. 1837, D 
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from negligence in the preparation. It has a singular taste, but all the 
Christians of this country prefer Kunjat or sesamine oil, which to a 
4 stranger is extremely offensive. 

1 * The inhabitants of Baasheka are composed of Yezids, or, as they 
HE call themselves here, Dassini,* and Jacobites, who have a neat-looking 
4 church. There are also ten families of Mahometans. The neigbouring 
village, Baazani, is similarly composed with respect to Dassinis, but the 
Christians there are, I believe, mostly Syrian Catholics, The houses are 
built of stone, and we bad very tolerable quarters in what is called the 
palace, or house of the proprietor of the village, Emin Bay, a gentle- 
man of Monsul, who sometimes visits it, as the moe said, ‘to make 
| his kief, or enjoy himself ;’ that is, taste the liquor of his peasantry, who 
| all make bad wine and strong arrack, the Yezids being even greater 
| ' drinkers than the Christians. 

“ Baasheka is situated just in front of a defile, where there is a spring, 
which seems to be an object of veneration to the Yezids, as is also Ain 
uSufra. They repair to them in the spring, to the number of twoor — 
three thousand, men, women and children ;+ they offer sacrifices, play 
at various martial games, and end by getting drunk. In these parties 
they are not unfrequently joined by Turks and Christians. At this 
season, the feast of Khidder Elias, they have a fast of three days, which 
they had just finished on the night of our arrival. There is a very neat 
tomb of some Yezid saint in the olive grounds, covered with a white 
stuccoed dome. 

* The Yezids seemingly have Christianity, or some barbarous remains 
of it, among them. ‘They admit both baptism and circumcision ; believe 
in the metempsychosis ; never say ‘ such a one is dead,’ but ‘ he is 
changed ;* never enter a Christian Church without kissing the threshold, 
and putting off their shoes. Their principal burying place is at Bozan, 
a village at the foot of the mountain of Rabban Hermuz, and bodies are 
carried there from all parts. It was formerly a Christian village with a 
monastery. 

“The Khan of Sheikh Khan or Baadhi, is the Pope of the Yezids. 
He is descended from the families of the Ommiades, and is esteemed 
the Emir Hadje of the Yezids. Their great place of pilgrimage is at 
Sheikh Adi, three hours’ distant in the mountains, beyond Sheikh Khan, 
and it is said to have been a Christian monastery. The Church, con- 


* “ Dasin is another name for Sinjaar, and all the Yezids called Dassinis, seem to 
have been originally from Sinjaar,” &c.—Note. 

t How this assage would delight Finn Magnussen and the editors of the Edda Se- 
mundar Hins Fréda' The night amongst the Scandinavians, Xc., for their visit to the 
sacred Kilde is Midsommersnat, or Sanht Hans Aften. See the “ Specimen Calendarii 
Gentilis” at the end of the third volume of the Edda. Junii, 24. 

¢ 1 have since been informed by a Christian priest who has been at Sheikh Adi, 
which he says is four miles from Baadhi, that the Ziyaut, or place of pilgrimage, has 
been a Christian Church dedicated to St. Thaddeus. The sanctuary is still perfectly 
distinguishable. There is a spring of water in it which is received into a basin, and used 


by the Yezids, for baptizing their children, whom they dip three times, but say no prayers 
on the occasion.— Note. 


We 
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venticle, or whatever it may be called, is said to resemble that at Jera- 
salem ; every different tribe of Yezids having its own separate station in 
it. Their Peer or Sheikh reads prayers, every one at intervals crying out 
‘Amen ;’ and this is the whole of their worship. It is true that they 
y adoration, or at least a sort of worship, to Mellek Taous ; the figure of a 
ird placed on a kind of candlestick. They will not spit into the fire, 
or blow out a candle with their breaths, When the sun just appears above 
the horizon, they salute it with three prostrations. When they are taxed 
by the Christians and Turks with having no books, they say it is because 
God bas so peculiarly enlightened their minds, as to render books and a 
written law unnecessary.”—p. 67—70. 


In a note to the above passage we read,— 


“ The following is the account given of the Yezids by the Turkish 
historian, Haji Khalfah, in the Ichan Numa. ‘ The Yezids reckon 
themselves disciples of Sheikh Hadi, who was one of the Merwanian 
caliphs. The Yezids were originally Sufites, who have fallen into error 
and darkness. Those whom they call their sheikhs wear black turbans, 
whence they are called Kara Bash (black heads) ; they never hide their 
women. They buy places in Paradise from the sheikhs, and on no ac- 
count curse the Devil or Yezid. The Sheikh Hadi has made our fast 
and prayer a part of their abominable faith, and they say that at the day 
of judgment he will cause numbers to enter into Paradise. They have 
a great enmity to the Doctors of the Law.’"’ : 


If to the above be added a subsequent paragraph, our readers 
will have before them the chief of what relates to this extraordi- 
nary race in the volumes before us :— 


February 24.—Hajee Jirzees has, at my request, inquired from a 
number of Yezids the meaning of the word Dasini. In finding out 
the precise meaning he has failed, but he has ascertained the exact ap- 
plication of it. It is applied by the Yezids to the peasant Yezids under 
the government of Monsul and the vicinity ; never to the Sinjarlis, who 
are called collectively, Jenu, (qu. Iclu?) Some other Yezids in these 
parts, who are distinct from the peasant race, are called Shei-khanlis. 
On the frontiers of Iczira, Amadia and Monsul are the Mussesan and 
Dinnedi tribes, all true Yezids. The name Yezid is only used by the 
neighbouring Mahometans; the Yezids themselves never use the term. 
It seems to be an epithet of reproach from Yezid, surnamed by the Ma- 
homedans, “ The Accursed.” In like manner I have frequently heard 
the natives of the East abuse each other by the epithets—‘ Race of Pha- 
raoh,’ * People of Lot,’ ‘ Sect of Nimrod.’ | 

** There is a branch of the Tai Arabs, called Hababut, who more than 
a century ago, on some quarrel with the rest of the tribe, seceded to 
Sinjar. Their children became Yezids, and the race are now perfect 


* It is curious that rade is the Greek name for a peacock, and is derived by Re- 
land from the Persian, Mr. Rich’s note is, ‘ This figure is that of a cock, and is pro- 
duced but once a year for the purpose of worship.” 
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Devil-worshippers, speaking the language of the Yezids, and in no ways 
distinguishable from them.”’—p. 120—122. 

As far as we have been able to make out from the pages before 
us, this extraordinary people would seem to wish, through fear, to 
conciliate his Satanic majesty; and we may trace a like feeling in 
the Greek application of the word ’Evpevides, the Gaelic Daoine 
Schie,* and the English Robin Goodfellow. In this sense, cer- 
tainly, (but, thank God, in no other,) Primus in orbe deos fecit 
timor. It is a fact, perhaps not generally known, that in the 
Hindoo mythology, Seeva, the Destroyer, has more worshippers 
than either Bramah, the Creator,—or Veeshnoo, the Preserver. 
See the explanation of the terms in the highest flight of Southey’s 
poetical genius—the Kurse of Kehama, What is here said may, 
perhaps, be corroborated by a remark made by Mr. Rich himself. 
‘* From what I have seen and heard of the Yezids, they seem 
lively, brave, hospitable and good-humoured. ‘They were de- 
lighted at this village (Sircj Khan) to see us, and entertained our 
people most hospitably. inion the British government much 
ss be made of them.”—p. 87. 

‘or want of room we pass by the account of the convent of 
Rabban Hormuzd, but we cannot avoid transcribing what con- 
cerns the church of Mar Toma, at Monsul, because of the curious 
piece of superstitious ignorance connected with it. 


“IT went to town to-day to inspect the principal churches, and first 
that of Mar Toma, or St. Thomas the Apostle, the archiepiscopal Jacobite 
church, which I found worthy of a sketch. I executed it on the spot to 
the great admiration of the people, who were delighted to see their church 
thought worthy of such an honour by an European. In the sanctuary 
are three altars, which are, as usual, mean kinds of sentry boxes, or 
thrones of painted wood, with canopies of the same over them. The 
great door of the sanctuary was surrounded by a border of carved marble 
work, containing certain figures of Christ and the Twelve Apostles in 
medallions, with twisted scroll work, which had a barbarous but rather 
curious appearance. The church is divided into three parts, a centre and 
two aisles, by three heavy pointed but obtuse arches, supported by 
octagonal piers. In one aisle near the upper end my attention was called 
to a carved stone filling a niche, before whi-h hung a curtain, and which 
was an object of veneration to the congregation, they scarcely knew why, 
except that from its — ~ they supposed it to have some reference to 
the Christian religion. ‘They bad found it among rubbish in repairin 
the Church, and placed it in its present situation. Upon examination 


* « They ca’ them,” said Mr. Jarvie in a whisper, ‘‘ Daoine Schie, which signifies, 
as [ understand, men of peace ; meaning thereby to make their goodwill.” This is 
said with reference to the Fairies, whom even the doughty Falstaff was afraid to look 
at.—See Rob Roy, Waverley Novels, vol. viii. p. 160, and note, p. 179, of the small 
edition. 
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found very clearly and legibly written around it in flowered Arabic letters, 
between cubic and the modern character of the age of the Sahibs, the 
very chapter of the Koran peculiarly directed against the Christians. 

‘‘ So here had these poor people been devoutly rubbing their foreheads 
against a monument, of which, had they known its import, they would 
have had the greatest horror and detestation. I believe the archbi 
gave orders for its removal from its present place.”—pp. 118, 119. 


The eighteenth Chapter contains an account of a descent of the 
Tigris from Mousul to Bagdad, which, together with the nine- 
teenth, containing a like account of a descent from Bagdad to 
Bussora, must be considered very valuable to the geographer. The 
Ninth Appendix to this volume, p. 349—374, has the whole 
course drawn out in three columns, with the bearings and the dis- 
tances, thus, (p. 363) :— 


Left Bank. Course. Right Bank. 

“ Nahar el Ersas, the head 1" 51™ S$, 30 E.- | “ Mouth of the Duijjeil, a 
of the Nahrawan canal. little below that of the 
On it a square brick Nahrawan.” 
building, seemingly of 
the age of the Caliphs. 


The above specimen is given, because at this time the course 
of the Tigris, as well as of the Euphrates, seems to be more aA 
cularly wanted, and that want, as far as Mousul north, Mr. Rich’s 
work abundantly supplies. We find, from the “ notice of the 
Maps,” vol. i, p. x, that “ Mrs. Rich has allowed a copy of this 
Survey of the Tigne, on a large scale, to be made for the use of 
the East India Company.” ‘The account of the kellek on which 
Mr. Rich descended the Tigris, being curious, is here subjoined :— 


‘** A kellek is a raft nearly twice as long as it is broad. It is com- 


posed of goat-skins blown up, and fastened close together by reeds; this 


is strengthened by cross pieces of wood, and over these again are laid 
others to keep the bales of merchandize out of the water. The only 
fastenings of this machine are twigs. The skins are repaired and blown 
up afresh every evening, and during the day care is taken to keep them 
continually wet, which prevents their bursting. These kelleks are con- 
ducted by two long oars, the blades of which are made of pieces of split 
cane fastened together. The passengers arrange themselves as they can 
on the bales of goods; and if a person wishes to be very much at his 
ease, he procures a wooden bedstead covered over with a felt awning, 
which stands in the middle of the kellek, and serves him for a bed by 
night and a sitting-room by day.”—Note, p. 128.* 


* The reader of Herodotus will not forget the curious boats with which he reported 
the Armenians to navigate the Euphrates down to Babylon.—Cf. Lib. i. c 194. 
wohcavrar, TouTacs x. 7. 4. These, however, 
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With these miscellaneous extracts we are obliged to close, not 
having either time or space to follow Mr. Rich to Shirauz, Pasa- 
garde (Cyrus Tomb) or Persepolis. We may observe, however, 
that the notes on these celebrated spots are short, clear and agree- 
ably written, and that a high tribute for accuracy is bestowed on 
Sir R. K. Porter’s drawings. Perhaps we ought also to add the 
testimony of Mr. Rich to the climate of Shirauz, which he pre- 
ferred much beyond Koordistan, and his opinion that Shirauz 1s 
by far the best place in the gulf for persons to come from India 
to spend a season; and by landing at Bundar Abassi they would 
save the unpleasant voyage up the gulf, and have a good road to 
Shirauz.” Little was he aware when he penned these lines that 
Shirauz would henceforth have a fresh interest in the eyes of his 
countrymen, and that they would visit there his tomb with tears, 
and, it may be, scatter flowers over his grave! 


** Heu miserande puer! si qua fata aspera rumpas 
Tu Marcellus eris. Manibus dale lilia plenis : 
Purpureos spargam flores, animamque nepotis 
His saltem accumulem donis, et fungar inani 
Munere.” 


We have but to observe in conclusion, that we hope the MSS. 
of his several journeys, more than once alluded to in the volumes 
before us, will yet be carefully sifted and published, more parti- 
cularly that which relates to his journey on horseback, from 
Bagdad to Constantinople, with Mrs. Rich. There is a simpli- 
city and a total absence of display in the description of the 
Oriental character in Mr. Rich’s notes, which makes them doubly 
valuable. ‘ There is a certain majesty,” says South, “ tn plain- 
ness.” 


mind us rather of the corucles used on the Severn, Wye and adjoining streams, from 
which we have often fished as boys. Lucan describes them in the Pharsal. :— 


** Primum cana salix madefacto vimine parvam 
Texitur in puppim, crsoque inducta juvenco 
Vectoris patiens tumidum superenatat amnem.”—Lib, iv. 131. 


Pliny’s works are not at hand, but we have quoted to this, ‘‘ Ad eam Britanpi 
vitilibus navigiis corio circumsatis navigant.”— Lid. iv. c. 16. 
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Arr, L11.—Life and Times of William the Third, King of Eng- 
land and Siadtholder Holland. By the Hon. Arthur Trevor. 


M.A. F.A.S. M.R.S.L. of Christ Church, Oxford. London: 
Longman and Co. 1835. 


Tue volumes of Mr. Trevor are conversant with a period of our 
English history, which is often looked upon as perhaps the most 
practically important of any. ‘The main current of them runs of 
course in a political direction, and it is incidentally only that they 
seem to mingle with the grand subject which would bring them 
within the immediate and proper scope of these pages. The 
interests, howeyer, of the Church of England have ever been so 
intricately and closely interwoven with the civil interests of the 
country, that they become necessarily from time to time con- 
nected with the narrative, in the course of which are described 
certainly some of the most radical and vital changes which the 
government of these kingdoms has ever undergone, 

It is one of Pascal’s deep and striking thoughts, that civil states 
must infallibly perish, if they did not many times permit thei 
laws to give way to necessity; but as religion has never se 
this violence, though it has never stooped to this compliance, 
yet there must be either such accommodations or submissions, or 
there must be a miraculous support. That it should have always 
kept its ground by always remaining unalterable and inflexible,— 
this is truly great and providential. Amidst the great political 
changes in question, it was this unalterable and inflexible nature 
of religion which formed much of the real difficulty of the times. 
It was this principle which resisted first of all the dispensing 
power of King James,—next, his singular inhibition to. the 
bishops, to prevent their preaching on controyerted points,—and 
led finally to the refusal of the clergy to read his famous Decla- 
ration for liberty of conscience, and to the firm and respectful 
protest of the Seven Bishops, It was this same unalterable and 
inflexible nature of religion, which in the next reign at once came 
again in contact with the civil power, and clashed no less neces- 
sarily with principles as dangerous, though the measures were 
more popular which were formed upon them. Yet so entirely 
have the two periods been measured by some merely popular 
standard, that the firmness of the Seven Bishops and the clergy, 
in the reign of James, has been called intrepidity, whilst the far 
more disinterested firmness of the Non-jurors, in the reign of 
William the Third, has been branded with the name of bigotry. 

The truth is, the act of the Seven Bishops, and the bold- 
ness of the clergy in resisting the encroachments and intrusions 
of King James, is admired by two distinct classes of persons, on 
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Account of the Non-Jurors. 


the most distinct and opposite grounds, By the one they are 
idolized as the liberators of England from arbitrary power, and 
the champions of political liberty; and to this class their very 
resistance of authority has its charm. By the other they are 
looked upon as confessors for the Church of England, and main- 
tainers, mm a time of great difficulty, of its interests and inde- 
pendence. 

Now it may be allowed that the act of the seven bishops has 
this two-sided appearance at first sight; their petition and expos- 
tulation represented the measures of James as illegal and uncon- 
stitutional, at the same time that they declared their mterference 
with the national Church; and we therefore cannot but look 
upon it as really providential that five out of the seven should 
have been thrown so soon after into a position which was a clear 
and intelligible commentary on what might otherwise have ap- 
peared a doubtful or mixed act. In a word, the act of the seven 
bishops might be misinterpreted; that of the non-jurors could 
not be. Nothing indeed deserves more to be recorded in their 
praise than a circumstance which is but little noticed, their cau- 
tion lest a questionable act should be thus misconstrued,—the 
episcopal care which was taken by them, or most of them, for 
the peace of this church and kingdom, when their credit in the 
nation was at the highest. ‘There was a paper, formed by the 
bishops at Lambeth on the 15th of July, 1688, intitled “ Some 
heads of things to be more fully insisted on by the bishops m 
their addresses to the clergy and people of their respective 
dioceses,” in which it was specially directed that “the king’s 
majesty being highest under God, the clergy, upon all occasions, 
should persuade the people to loyalty and obedience to his 
majesty in all things lawful, and to patient submission in the 
rest, promoting as far as in them did he the peace and quiet of 
the world.” 

However, those are the most consistent admirers of the seven 
bishops, who look upon them as confessors for the Church of 
England, and who continue their admiration to those five of their 
number who became confessors afterwards in the same cause as 
non-jurors. 

If they could maintain at once their ground against the intru- 
sions of James, and evince, as the non-jurors one and all did, 
their abhorrence of Popery, and yet at the same time adhere so 
firmly to their allegiance to him as their rightful sovereign, it is 
clear what principle their witness must establish. They did not 
overlook or mistake the condition of an mcorporate church, but 
they argued at least that it was not so allied or incorporated in 
the state as to be absorbed in it, or identified with it; and this 
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was as necessary to be explained to a latitudinarian as to a 
popish government, and must be held even where the civil and 
religious principles of any country appear ever so entirely to co- 
incide, 

It is impossible not to look on some parts of Mr. ‘Trevor's 
work in these days without considerable interest. Look at his 
account of the conduct of the clergy on occasion of the circular 
letter of King James. 


“On this occasion the clergy of the Church of England openly dis- 
covered their aversion to Popery, to which their enemies amongst the 
dissenters had asserted their attachment, in consequence of their having 
adhered to certain ceremonies which the early reformers bad not thought 
fit to rescind. Many of the dignified clergy, the most distinguished for 
their piety and learning, far from prevaricating in the discharge of their 
duty, preached openly on controverted points, and even made them the 
leading subjects of their discourses. Among these were to be found 
Tillotson, Stillingfleet, Tenison, Wake, Patrick, Sharp, and Sherlock,— 
names to be revered by.every sincere disciple of the Protestant and 
English Church. These celebrated and excellent men could not fail to 
perceive the tendency of this extraordinary inhibition, and resolved, like 
faithful soldiers, to stand in the breach, in the defence of that religion 
they were solemnly bound to uphold, in the hour of its greatest peril. 
It is pleasing to reflect that all were called, in more prosperous days, to 
fill those higher stations in the ranks of the, Church, the duties of which 


their undaunted courage in the time of need proved them so well quali- 
hed to discharge.” 


But surely to this list might be added a goodly number of 
others, no less sincere in their enmity to Popery and no less 
open in their enmity. There is scarcely one of the more distin- 
guished non-jurors who did not during this period produce some 
powerful antidote to the evil of the age. It must have been very 
nearly at this time that Dr, Hickes was employed in vindicating 
the Church of England from the attacks of the Papists, in a 
work which is known to have cut off for ever any chance of his 
promotion by King James: whilst he established in his “ Jovian,” 
against the “ Julian” of the well-known Samuel Johnson, the 
duty of allegiance and of passive obedience, before the actual 
exigencies of the times brought the doctrine more strongly into 
practice. A glorious catalogue might be added of men whose 
fortunes, though far different, are no less interesting than those of 
the men just alluded to, and on whose fate in the following reign, 
on far other grounds, it is no less pleasing to reflect. To these, 
however, Mr, Trevor afterwards gives the full tribute of praise, 
which comes with so much the more force from the pen of a 
panegyrist of King William. . 
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Mr. Trevor goes on to describe the formation and constitution 
of the ecclesiastical commission. 


“ The King and his Popish council were extremely offended at this 
boldness on the part of the clergy, and in order to force them to submis- 
sion, his majesty appointed a court of commission for ecclesiastical 
affairs, composed of various members, several of whom were Catholics. 
The nomination of Papists to be judges of a Protestant clergy in matters 
of doctrine and discipline, clearly proved that the King could no longer 
keep any measures, Among the commissioners were Sancroft, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Crewe, bishop of Durham, and Sprat, of Rochester : 
the rest were all laymen; of whom the principal were Jeffreys, lord 
chancellor, the Earls of Rochester and Sunderland, and Lord Chief 
Justice Herbert. The commission was directed to any three of them, 
whereof the lord chancellor was always to be one, for a very obvious 
reason. By this commission they had full power to exercise all manner 
of jurisdiction concerning any matters spiritual and ecclesiastical. They 
were to call before them ecclesiastics of any degree or dignity whatso- 
ever, and to punish offenders by suspension, deprivation, or any other 
censure. They were empowered to examine all statutes of universities, 
colleges, grammar eae, and all other ecclesiastical corporations, and 
to amend and alter these in such manner as they might deem expedient.” 


The constitution of this commission needs no comment. The 
proportion of clerical members could give it little of an eccle- 
siastical character, and the Archbishop respectfully refused to 
act. Dr. Sharp continued, in defiance of James’s inhibition, to 
preach against Popery, and Compton, bishop of London, was 
ordered by the court to suspend him, and when, on his refusal to 
do so, he was cited, he at once disowned the jurisdiction of the 
court, appealing from it to his metropolitan. ; 

Surely, if similar powers were usurped and exerted in the next 
reign, the manly protest of Bishop Compton would be as much 
needed against the measures passed against the non-jurors. The 
question in principle was the same in both cases. It was not 
whether it was right to protest through fear of Popery in the one 
case, and right to submit in the other for the preservation of Pro- 
testantism; but simply whether it was in the power of any govern- 
ment to ruin the Church by an act of State. It matters little 
whether the Church be injured by the licentiousness of Popery 
or of ultra Protestantism. Much as we are in all ways bound to 
abhor Popery as the fruitful source of evil, it is not enough that 
our spirit and temper be merely anti-popish. Bishop Compton, 
who saw his way in the first case, should have seen it in the 
second; and Bishop Lloyd, of St. Asaph, who had so ably writ- 
ten on the independence of the ancient British Church on the 
power of the Pope, as he was one of the seven bishops, so he 
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should have been consistent, and joimed his five brethren in 


asserting its independence again. 


There must be some inherent principle in the Church which 
must render it at all times proof against error, and secure it from 
the changes and chances of the world; and this principle was 
asserted, during this most important period of our history, by a 
generally despised and reviled body of men, the Non-jurors. 

The transactions of those times have ever been discussed with 
the most inveterate and deeply-rooted prejudice and party feeling, 
and seldom measured by any other than a merely political stand- 
ard. The world has always appropriated the question and made 
it so exclusively its own, that it has -had little sympathy with 
those who have not entered into its casuistry. The act of the 
non-jurors was treated at the time with unfeeling flippancy and 
contempt, and has fared but little better ever since. ‘They have 
recently furnished the ingenuous and temperate Edinburgh Re- 
viewer with his harmless climax, in which he describes “ those 
who have always impeded the progress of good, and m some de- 
gree marred its triumph.” “ They are the very non-jurors and 
high church clergy of King William’s, and Anne’s, and George 
the First’s days, reproduced with scarcely a shade of difference.” 
We may satisfy ourselves, however, that there are some who have 
seen and felt their value, The “ Irish non-juror, Leslie’—* one 


Leslie,” as Bishop Burnet points him out—has re-appeared within 


these three or four years from the Clarendon press; and the zeal 
of some “ enemy to the progress of good” has furnished us, 
within these few months, with a well-timed edition of the unan- 
swerable Letters of the non-juror, William Law, to Bishop 
Hoadley. We have to thank the author of an able Letter to the 
Edinburgh Reviewer, for a few pages of spirited defence of them; 
and cannot refrain from transcribing the testimony given by Mr. 
Trevor to the conscientious conduct of the deprived bishops and 
clergy. After mentionmg the nomination of Tillotson and the 
rest of the new bishops, he thus proceeds :— 


‘“‘ The above appointments were such as to reflect the highest honour 
on the king’s discrimination. They were well calculated to promote the 
best interests of religion, and could not fail, as has been admitted by 
one of the most prejudiced of party writers, to afford general satisfaction 
throughout the country. While we fully and cordially concur in the 
Justice of such an admission, made probably not without reluctance, we 
are very far from following the same writer (Smollett) throughout the 
course of sarcasm and invective, in which he unsparingly indulges against 
those possibly mistaken, but yet high-minded and conscientious men, 
who, the foremost to maintain the Protestant Church in the hour of 
danger, were now, in consequence of adhering to certain’ scruples which 
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they found themselves unable to overcome, consigned from station and 
dignity to private life and comparative seclusion. The feelings by which 
we are actuated towards them are of a very different kind: their fate we 
deplore; their steady adherence to principle we view with admiration 
and respect; and to all who might be disposed to inveigh against the 
secular ambition of the heads of our Established Church, they afford a 
practical answer, a striking and affecting rebuke. Their conduct, indeed, 
under circumstances of no ordinary difficulty, amidst trials and tempta- 
tions, which the best and wisest amongst us might have wanted the firm- 
ness to meet and the strength of mind to overcome, while it affords a 
noble example to posterity, has formed also a brilliant era in the Protes- 
tant and Episcopal Church. Envy indeed may seek to blast their fame, 
scepticism or ignorance may sneer, but by every discerning and virtuous 
mind, by every one possessed with a sense of duty, will their names be 
honoured and their memories revered. For the course he was in fact 
compelled to adopt, not a shadow of reproach can be cast on the charac- 
ter of William the Third. Still the painful necessity under which he was 
scape of consigning to obscurity a body of men whom it would have 

en as much his pride, as it must have been his anxious desire, to have 
rallied round his throne, may justly be considered as casting a cloud over 
his otherwise brilliant horizon, such as scarcely to admit of our applying 
in its most extended sense to those eventful times, the epithet of glorious. 
In a word, while William the Third is ever to be looked upon as the 
champion and preserver of the Protestant Church, to the non-juring 
bishops and clergy of England must be conceded the palm of honest and 
disinterested martyrdom in the most sacred of causes.’ 

We cannot on the whole but be sensible of the value of this 
testimony from Mr. ‘Trevor, however unable we may freely con- 
fess ourselves to understand the mental chemistry by which he 
contrives to combine the two clauses of the last sentence. - 

However, he has rightly held out the example of the non-jurors 
to posterity, and has truly called their conduct a brilliant era in 
the “ Protestant and Episcopal Church ;” and he has rightly thus 

ualified the term Protestant, because, if we mistake not, the 
Dectattantion of which King William may be properly called 
the champion and preserver, is far different from the Protestant- 
ism of the Episcopal Church, of which these men are far more 
the champions. 
rom various circumstances this noble example has been little 
known, and this brilliant era little appreciated ; and perhaps a 
short account of it may be neither uninteresting nor ill-timed. 

Whatever may be said, it is impossible to deny to the non- 
juring sufferers the most entire seriousness, the sincerest and 
most fervent piety, and the most profound learning. 

The question of allegiance, which first characterized them as a 
body, is no longer with us a practical one. They have ceased 
amongst us now for some years; for many years preceding they 
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were an insignificant and almost unknown party ; and from the. 
first compared with the great mass who took the opposite course 
were few in number; but they were sound maintainers of those 
principles, which we are bound to believe have far more influence 
in the fate of kingdoms and empires, than the most conspicuous 
revolutions which have ever taken place on the surface of the 
earth. ‘They were in this country witnesses, however few and 
unheeded and even scorned, of that kingdom which breaks in 
pieces the rest, and over which however those worldly kingdoms 
seem outwardly to have power, that power is but outward and 
transient;—they were witnesses to England of the true nature of 
the Catholic Church of Christ. And it is as such that we are bound, 
and more especially now we can do it in some degree apart from 
political odium, to realize to ourselves their principles, characters, 
and conduct. | | 

The history of the non-jurors must ever be a necessary supple- 
ment to the history of those times: indeed it forms the proper 
current of the ecclesiastical history of England during the reigns 
of King William, Anne, and George the First. 

It is not part of this design to enter into their political princi- 
ples, excepting so far as is necessary in order to explain the par- 
ticular circumstances by which they were thrown into that posi- 
tion which made them a witnessing church; which were, in few 
words, as follows. 

The oath of allegiance which bound his subjects to King 
James, was different in its wording from that now in use: it 
bound them expressly not only to him, but to bis heirs and suc- 
cessors for ever, and was most evidently formed on the grand 
principle of hereditary government. When, therefore, William 
came over, and, contrary to the expectations and wishes of very 
many of those who had looked towards him in the confessed dif- 
ficulties in which the country had been involved, refused any less 
terms than the throne itself, and when no other method could be 
devised for securing his -interests than the imposition of oaths, 
entirely at variance with previous ones, and even the introduction 
of a principle entirely new, some of the less elastic consciences 
avowed themselves unable to submit. 

It would have been a direct breach of the third commandment, 
they argued, to transfer the allegiance at all; this bound them to 
their oath. And further, there were many to whom the principle 
of hereditary government, on which the old oath of allegiance — 
was founded, was a sacred one also. They believed the fifth 
commandment contained the origin and force of all government; 
it assumed the bible account of the first foundation of society, 
the way in which the great God and Father of all formed society 
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in the beginning, and thus communicated ever afterwards his 
divine authority to the families, and so on to the kingdoms of the 
earth. They held in the sublimest and fullest sense that doctrine 
of which Aristotle caught a glimpse, when he said, “ ev ome 
Towroy myyas woAiTeias and which is so 
beautifully drawn out in the first few sentences of our duty to- 
wards our neighbour, in the Church Catechism. 

At all events there were those who considered themselves 
bound both by the general and special obligation to King James ; 
and when called upon, on pain of suspension and deprival, to 
abjure the oath they had taken and enter on a new one, the vene- 
rable Primate of all England, Archbishop Sancroft, together with 
eight of his suffragan bishops, Ken, Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
Lake of Chichester, Turner of Ely, Thomas of Worcester, 
Frampton of Gloucester, White of Peterborough, Lloyd of Nor- 
wich, and Cartwright of Chester, several peers, and about four 
hundred of the parochial clergy, and some few distinguished lay- 
men, submitted to the trying alternative. 

The names of most of the clergy are preserved. Amongst 
these the most distinguished, who either were ejected at once, or 
from time to time resigned their preferments, and joined the ranks 
of the non-jurors, were, Leslie, the Chancellor of Down and 
Connor; Dr. Hickes, the celebrated Dean of Worcester; Dr. 
Thomas Smith, author of several valuable accounts connected 
with the Greek church; Kettlewell, Incumbent of Coleshill, if 
Warwickshire, who, though a meek and unobtrusive man, was, 
during the time he survived, the most influential amongst them ; 
Spinckes, the author of the Sick Man Visited; Collier, the eccle- 
siastical historian of England; Howell, the compiler of the 
Synopsis Canonum; Laurence, the learned author of Lay Bap- 
tism Easels Dr. Simon Lowth, and Dr. Brett, both powerful 
writers on Church Government—the latter of the two the editor 
of the Primitive Liturgies, and author of a learned work on Tra- 
dition; Lindsay, the translator of Mason’s Vindicie Ecclesie 
Anglicane; William Law, the author of the Serious Call and 
Christian Perfection. Besides these, there were the well-known 
laymen— Dodwell, the Camden Professor of History, at Oxford, 
and the excellent Robert Nelson, author of the Fasts and Festi- 
vals. Perhaps the Church of England does not furnish a finer 
specimen of a Christian bishop, a Christian presbyter, and a 
Christian layman, than Ken, Kettlewell, and Nelson—more vivid 
and powerful writers than Leslie and Law—or men of more un- 
wearied industry and zeal, learning and piety, than Hickes and 
Dodwell. 


On their refusal to take the new oaths to William and Mary, 
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an Act of parliament was passed for their suspension, which took 
place in August, 1689, and in the event of their persisting in their 
refusal, for their deprival, which took place February ist, 1690, 
thus allowing them six months’ deliberation, 

They were true sons of the Church of England, as based both 
in doctrine and discipline on scripture and antiquity, and by this 
act of suspension and deprival were at once thrown back on that 
foundation. 

They became witnesses of that peculiar position which the 
Church of England occupies as modelled on the primitive Church, 
the Church of the three first centuries, carefully preserving the 
apostolical succession of its ministry, and thus securing the vali- 
dity of its ministrations, maintaining the sublime and mysterious 
nature of the Christian sacraments, and distinguished alike from 
the innovations of Popery on the one hand, and of ultra Protes- 
tantism on the other. 

Holding, as they did, the most sacred notions of government, 
and that under all circumstances Christianity was the doctrine of 
the Cross, and therefore that patient submission and non-resistance 
under all trials is the Christian’s duty, they held, and might have 
held, surely without jealousy, the independence of the Church on 
the State. They were obliged, however, to become confessors 
of this independence. 

In fact, they were witnesses of the common divine origin both 
of civil aud ecclesiastical government, and of the entire and essen- 
tial independence of the two. By the first, they thought, subjects are 
bound to their king as their father next under God; by the second, 
to their spiritual fathers the bishops, under whom they are placed 
in the visible Church, as a means of communion with the invisi- 
ble. According to the first, the first family is the source and the 
type of all government; according to the second, the first 
Christian Church on earth, the Church of Jerusalem, not the 
Church of Rome, is the source and type of all Christian Churches, 
Kings and bishops are the temporal and spiritual fathers of king- 
doms and churches next under Christ, who is the King of Kings 
and Lord of Lords, and the Shepherd and Bishop of our souls, 
Governments therefore do not run up into one universal monarchy, 
nor does the episcopate run up into one universal bishopric on 
earth, much less are the two combined; the temporal and spiri- 


tual power of the Pope is a double usurpation; so that in — 


maintaining this system, in itself surely to any thoughtful mind 
singularly sublime, the non-jurors were, as they were indeed in 
almost all other cases, witnesses against Romanism. — 

They held, what Leslie has so clearly and beautifully explained 
and drawn out in his “ Case of the Regale and Pontificate,” the 
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perfect compatibility of the Church and State as co-ordinate 
authorities, with different objects and distinct functions, and de- 
precated such a view of their alliance as should ever confound 
the two, however closely it might connect them. 

The well-placed friendship indeed of the world had, as we say, 
“established” in many countries the religion of the Gospel. It had 
invested the Church with temporal privileges, it had given Bishops 
their palaces, and the subordinate clergy their homes, or rather it 
preserved those possessions with which the piety of former ages 
had endowed the Church. The civil power had also backed 
many sacred laws. by penalties of its own, and made Christianity 
part and parcel of the law of the land. It might withdraw its 
privileges, it might cancel its own sanctions, and deny its protec- 
tion and even its countenance; but it had not put men in trust 
with the Gospel, it had not made them ministers of Christ or 
stewards of the mysteries of God, and this trust and stewardship 
it could not take away. 

These the deprived bishops considered as inalienable ; and they 
were well content to undergo the loss of every thing which this 
world had given or preserved, because they were determined to 
preserve inviolate those powers and spiritual blessings which it 
had not given, and of which, they argued, it could not deprive 
them. ‘Those spiritual blessings, which Almighty God has made 
dependent on the ordinances and ministrations of the Church, 
could not be dependent on changing governments, or on the con- 
vulsions and political tumults of the world. ‘This was the self- 
evident principle which the non-jurors maintained, and thus, when 
stripped of all the outward advantages they had enjoyed, they 
were reduced to that primitive state of things, in which the 
Catholic Church first acquired, under a miraculous Providence, 
its strength and consistency, not only without the protection of 
an arm of flesh, but in defiance of the enmity of the world, and 
in secure proof against its intrusion or encroachment. 

They drew up terms of Christian communion, which are 
printed in the appendix to Kettlewell’s life, and provided for a 
succession of bishops and clergy ; and thus became a communion 
independent of the established religion; and Tillotson and other 
Jurors were consecrated in the place of Archbishop Sancroft and 
his brethren. | 

It seems necessary here to mention an act of the archbishop’s, 
which has been very differently interpreted, and made great use 
of on the opposite side. ‘The anxiety of Sancroft to prevent the 
schism which he foresaw and dreaded is well known. When he 
found it his duty to absent himself from the acts of state after 


the Revolution, and at the same time felt that his absence might 
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cause still more confusion both to the country and the church, 
he issued a commission, cautiously worded throughout and revo- 
cable at pleasure, giving his authority for the consecration of 
bishops and pastors to the Bishops of London and St. Asaph, 


and two others. It was under this commission that Burnet was 


consecrated Bishop of Salisbury, by Compton, and it seemed to 
some to give a kind of authority to the new consecrations, in the 
places of the deprived. It should be remembered, however, that 
this was done before there was yet either suspension or depriva- 
tion, and before the ecclesiastical unity was broken by political 
dissension. It is insinuated in the life of Kettlewell, than when 
affairs soon assumed so far more distinct an aspect, and the rights 
of the Church were at stake, he did much in order to vacate 
and revoke this commission. It is. but just to believe that he 
gave itas a means of preventing a rupture. Certain it is that 
when the schism became inevitable, he took a different method 
to provide for an orthodox ministry, and issued, as we shall see, 
a commission, consigning the same powers to another—Bishop 
Lloyd of Norwich, one of his deprived brethren. 

However, a schism was thus formed in the very heart of the 
Anglican Church. ‘There were two distinct communions ; the 
one under the old metropolitan, Sancroft; the other under the 
new one, Tillotson: and the latter, if the non-jurors were right 
as to the true principles by which all should have been - bound, 


though it embraced the greater part of the Church, was schismatical. 


Those principles, they said, had been laid down and sanctioned 
at the earliest general councils of the Church, according to 
which the Bishops of a province were united under their metro- 
politan, their subordinate clergy again bound to those bishops, 
and the flocks again to their clergy. Whatever, then, might have 
been the state of political question, supposing it to be a mere 
question of worldly politics, however the juring clergy might 
reconcile to themselves the transfer of civil allegiance, there was 
still a greater difficulty in the transfer of their canonical obedience. 
The affectionate fidelity to their bishop, which should have per- 
vaded all dioceses, is well exemplified in the address of the Arch- 
deaconry of Sudbury, in the diocese of Norwich, to Bishop 
Lioyd, after his deprival, craving his paternal direction, and 
assuring him of their dutiful adherence to his authority, and their 
determination to act under his injunctions as he might think best for 
the interests of the Church. ye the tone of his answer proves, 
that it was no mere technical difficulty which made men non- 
jurors, and that at the same time that they raised their firm and 
Steady protest, they were to “ find inward satisfaction from the 
stedfastness of their faith, and the righteousness of those prin- 
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ciples which guided them to value the honour of God and the 
credit of our most holy religion, and the infinite concernments of 
their immortal souls, above all the transient accommodations of 
this world.” 

We cannot but wonder at the ease with which the interference 
of the civil power was recognized, all canonical obedience dis- 
regarded, and the new bishops acknowledged. ‘There had been, 
confessedly, no doctrine of the Church impugned—no regulation 
infringed upon by the deprived Fathers; there had been no law 
of God or man interfered with, they were deprived unrighteously, 
without any voice from the Church, much less a synod to debate 
upon their case. ‘Ten, indeed, of the juring bishops had been 
present, and, strange to say, had been silent when the act for 
suspension and deprival was passed, But the presence of ten 
bishops at a parliamentary debate, did not make the act so passed 
an ecclesiastical act; nor could the silence of those ten Bishops 
be called the consent of the Church. 

The new bishops, however, challenged and received an 
easy submission. It is true, that three or four of the ejected 
bishops died within the year 10690, and one or two so early as 
in some degree to set the question at rest, by leaving room for 
new consecrations ; but, in all the other cases, bishop was set up 
against bishop, and altar against altar, And the ready com- 
munion with the new bishops was too lightly regarded, if, 
indeed, according to all intelligible Christian principles, it was ac- 
tually a schism, 

It is easier to see, than within these limits to explain, how all 
episcopal dependencies were broken, 

‘The new metropolitan himself had been Dean of Canterbury; 
and, as such, he had promised canonical obedience to his then 
Archbishop, Sancroft. A letter was addressed to him on his 


nomination by an eminent non-juror, Dodwell, reminding him of | 


this, and at the same time convincing him of the inconsistency 
of the present measures with the discipline, and even with the 


very existence of the Christian Church. All the precedents on/ 
record, he argued, were against him. The great Athanasius had! 
been banished from his metropolitan see of Alexandria, not only! 
by the secular power of Constantius, but by the (packed) synod of 
Tyre. His banishment had continued for years. Three Arch! 
bishops had been successively set up against him, Lucius, George,’ 


and Gregory; yet, neither the clergy, nor the people of Alexan-/ 


dria, had ever owned them, nor could they be compelled to do 807 
by persecution ; and the Catholic Church of that age sanctioned!) 
their decision. He was never looked on as a good Catholic,” 
who either owned the communion of those Archbishops, or who? 


favoured the condemnation of Athanasius, 
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It might be argued, indeed, that theirs was a question of faith, 
and that the Emperor was heretical. At the same time, this was 
not the matter in dispute, but simply the Catholic principles of 
the Christian Church, its own inherent or derived powers of 
discipline and government, by which it kept the doctrine inviolate 
and its ministrations pure, and thus enabled all Christians 
through the world, to hold the faith in unity of spirit, in the 
bond of peace, and in righteousness of life. And, surely, we are 
not at liberty to form endless distinctions about essentials and 
non-essentials, to separate between the faith and the Church, 
We know not the extent of mischief which may arise from the 
slightest departure from any sacred ordinance or any known truth. 
There is no better illustration of the indissoluble connection be- 
tween what are scornfully called High Church principles and the 
faith of Christ, than the reign of Constantius. Had it not been 
for the protest of Athanasius and a handful of Catholics, the 
Church might have been Arianized by the intrusions of the Em- 
peror, whilst the doctrine of the Catholic Church was the 
treasure-house of truth. 

We may look back upon the little communion of non-jurors, 
the witnesses, in like evil days, of Catholic truth,—and at the 
greater communion then established and dominant; we may see 
much to admire in characters connected with each, and may 
lament, as many have, that the smaller body should not have 
yielded, and entered into communion with the rest. Yet it is 
at least capable of argument that the non-jurors really suffered 
for vindicating the episcopal rights of the juring bishops against 
themselves; that they acted on grounds which were indestructible, 
the others on grounds which were destructive of the truth itself, 

And, had the cause been a personal one, undoubtedly the non- 
jurors would have yielded. In the first ages, where personal 
abuses and personal claims had been concerned, good and holy 
Bishops had thought that it became the true pastoral spirit, 
rather to sit down patiently under injuries and recede, than allow 
themselves to become the means of fermenting and keeping up 
division in the Church: spirits, like Moses, who was content, 
for the sake of his people, to be blotted out of the book of life; 
or like St. Paul, who would have wished himself accursed for the 
sake of his brethren of Israel. Clement, of Rome, the compa- 
nion and fellow-labourer of the apostle himself had so expressed 
himself. “If this schism be for my sake, send me away, and I 
will depart whither you please, and do what the people would 
have me, that the flock of Christ, with the Presbyters over it, 
may be kept in peace.” ‘ We ought todo any thing, rather than 
that the Church of Christ should be divided. Yea, it is not only 
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as glorious, but more glorious, in my judgment, to suffer martyr- 
dom for keeping schism out of the Church, than for not sacri- 
ficing to idols,” were the words of Dionysius of Alexandria. 

Gregory, of Nazianzum and Chrysostom were instances of 
the same temper ; the one, in his rhetorical but doubtless earnest 
language, declaring himself willing to be thrown, like Jonah, into 
the sea, that the tempest of those troubles might cease; the 
other declaring his willingness to leave the prelacy, so that the 
Church might continue one, 

All these primitive examples were examined and discussed, by 
the most meek and peaceable of all the non-jurors, Kettlewell ; 


a man well disposed to see them, and prepared to act upon them. ; 


But he argued in such a way as must at once render it evident, 
that the case of the non-jurors was one in which not merely per- 
sonal rights, but those of religion and the Church were at stake. 
And there was yet another difficulty still. The new oath of 
allegiance had been the means of producing new prayers, and 
alterations in the public worship ; it had become embodied in the 
national formularies. ‘The times were full of difficulty, and 
many of those who refused to submit to the oath, were, never- 
theless, unwilling to separate, as those we are speaking of had 
done, from the communion of the Established Church. Yet, in 
joining the established worship, they were made parties in prayers 
which were considered immoral and unlawful. They were ap- 


pearing before the Almighty, unto whom all hearts are open,” 


with an apparent mental reservation, and were thus keeping up 


only a semblance of peace with those around them. Besides, they : 


were, in many instances, deserting those to whom they were | 


bound, as bishops and pastors, by the most sacred ties. ‘They 
were leaving those against whose communion they objected no- 
thing, and joining those whose principles they disallowed, and, to 
human eyes, were uniting in services with divided and alienated 


hearts. Whatever might be said, and however the matter might | 
be viewed, there was scandal in the practice ; their profession to | 
God, and their confession before men, were at variance. And 
such would have been the case with the non-juring communion, | 


had the deprived bishops and clergy waived their spiritual powers, 


instead of becoming, as they did, a witnessing Church. ‘There | 


was no middle course. The Metropolitan and his suffragans, 7 
and their subordinate clergy, must have either acted as they did, © 


or must have become lay communicants in an unlawful service. 
As it is, the subject opens to us some of the most interesting © 
and important periods in the Christian Church. The dilemma 7 
which threw them back upon primitive times, drew forth really | 
a primitive spint ; and in that spirit we can trace the discipline | 
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of the Anglican Church,—the identity and perfect consistency of 
character which it is the tendency of that Church to form, when 
it is loved and obeyed as a whole, in deed and in truth. 

On the whole, we are bound in justice to them and to ourselves 
to look on the non-jurors as men fully in earnest, and to realize 
to ourselves such characters as Ken, Kettlewell, and Nelson. 
Whatever it might be to others, to these the subject was through- 
out a practical one. However some might become, as they did 
afterwards, irritated, with these there was nothing of the sort, 

Their history, indeed, is mixed up much with the political 
troubles of that time; they were victims of what was called 
policy; but we are concerned in realizing to ourselves their 
Christian principles, apart from these considerations, and their 
characters and conduct are the best commentary upon them. 

Now that their principles were felt to be true, even by many 
who were very far indeed from acting on them, will be evident to 
any reader of the annals of those times. ‘The language and 
temper of those who wrote against them form a far more deplorable 
feature in the picture of the age, than the sufferings of the non- 
jurors themselves; and the very violence with which the prin- 
ciples were attacked, at the same time that the maintainers of 
them were sinking into apparent insignificance and obscurity, 
bears ample testimony to the fact, that the impugners felt the 
strength and entire rectitude of principles and conduct which 
they themselves had not the resolution to adopt. It is much to 
be regretted that they should be known by the scornful distinction 
of High Churchmen, and their characters handed down to the 
present age in the angry and flippant notices of Bishop Burnet. 

_It will be seen by any one who compares the earliest eccle- 
siastical annals and the writings of the non-jurors, that the ques- 
tion at issue between those who are, in the loose and careless lan- 
guage of the world, called by these unhappy and unreal distinc- 
tions of High and Low Churchmen, is not truly a question as to 
this or that position of the Christian Church, with regard to the 
powers of the world, but one which involves the very existence 
of the Church itself. | 
_ It will be seen by those who examine the conduct of the non- 
jurors by the standard of primitive antiquity, the standard to 
which they constantly appealed, how really primitive their cha- 
racter and conduct was. 

A careful view of the question altogether opens to us, it was 
said, some of the most interesting matters in the earliest history 
of the Church, and would doubtless be rendered doubly interest- 
ing to us, should we find what appears to be the truth—that the 
Church of England, based, as it confessedly is, entirely on a pri- 
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mitive and Catholic foundation, as true a branch of the Catholic 
and Apostolic Church as exists elsewhere upon earth, has been 
thrown into positions remarkably analogous to those in which 
the Catholic Church stood in the earliest ages. It may be worth 
while, in few words, to allude to this. 

The foundation of the Christian Church had been laid, first of 
all, in defiance of the powers of the world—it had grown quite in- 
dependently of, so called, human causes. Its doctrines were esta- 
blished, its government and discipline were formed, it kept, in the 
language of St. Paul, “ making increase of the ‘body unto the 
edifying of itself in love,” amidst hatred and persecution from 
without. In a word, its principles were settled, and its system 
matured, without human aid, during the first three centuries. 


‘Thus were what we properly call Church principles, providen- : 


tially secured, once for all. We can see them through a length 
of time, with sufficient clearness to distinguish them from mere 
precedents, After this it became connected with the high places 
of the earth, and became, as’ we should say, established, in the 


reign of Constantine. And there is somethmg surely most re- | 


markable in the lessons which we derive from the first fortunes 
of the Church, under the countenance of the world. The reign 
of Constantine did not terminate without ample warning of what 
it might have to fear from the friendship of mankind. There 
was enough surely to try its principles, 1 in the encroachments of 
the latter years of Constantine, in the intrusions of Constantius, 
in the apostasy of Julian, and the universal toleration of Jovian. 

‘These points were canvassed in the clearest and most masterly 
way by the non-jurors; the principles of the Catholic Church 


were to be traced through the various forms of precedent which | 


these reigns exhibited. And the non-jurors, both in the latter 
years of King James the Second, and in the reign of William the 


Third, spent all their zeal and learning in tracing those of the | 
Church of England, which expressly recognizes this very catholic | 
standard of the three first centuries, through analogous difficul- | 
ties in our own country, This is mentioned here to show how © 
interesting a place our Church occupies in the annals of the § 
Church Catholic, and will serve to convince us, that the cha- § 
racters and conduct of the non-jurors are not to be flippantly | 
treated, as they often are, as fanatical and injudicious, and inex- 7 
pedient, but that they are only so far understood, as the nature of : 
the Church of England is understood, and that again only so far 7 
truly known as it is examined, not in any political light, but upon : 
its own plain professed grounds—those of the apostolic and pri- © 


mitive ages—on scripture and antiquity. 


The non-jurors seem best to have understood the Church of | 
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England, because they thus weighed it in its own balance, and 
imbibed, from a sincere use of its primitive ordinances, a primi- 
tive and catholic spirit. 

Such were their principles, which are not, as some have in- 
sinuated, Popish, because they are derived from sources some 
centuries higher up than Popery; and are not, as others again 
have said, narrow and uncharitable, excepting so far as the Church 
of England, or Christianity itself, might be called so. 

Their history extends over a period of about ninety years. It 
may be properly said to commence from the day on which Arch- 
bishop Sancroft and his seven brethren and the clergy were sus- 
pended—the Ist of August, 1689—and to terminate with the 
death of Bishop Gorden, the last bishop of the non-juring suc- 
cession, in 1779. 

This period seems naturally to divide itself into two portions, 
the first extending from the suspension and deprival till the death 
of Bishop Lloyd of Norwich, in April, 1709, who was the last of 
the deprived Fathers who retained his authority; the other com- 
mencing with his death, and closing with the death of Bishop 
Gordon, in 1779, who was the last bishop of the Episcopal suc- 
cession derived from the deprived Fathers, 

This division suggests itself, not from any supposed difference 
between the Episcopal rights and powers of the deprived Fathers 
and their successors, but from the divided opinion of some of the 
most distinguished of the non-jurors themselves, as to the pro- 
priety of continuing the succession, and from the fact that on the 
death of Bishop Lloyd, some of them joined the Established 
Church. 

On every intelligible principle, if they put the case on its right 
grounds, the schism was not to be laid at the door of the non- 
jurors. They were deprived of what the civil power had pro- 
tected; they were stripped by act of parliament of what act of 
parliament had secured to them; and their little communion of 
about 400 clergy, under eight suffragans, with the metropolitan, 
Archbishop Sancroft, at their head, remained the Church of Eng- 
land unestablished. 

The act for their suspension took effect on the Ist of August, 
1689, and their deprival six months afterwards, on the Ist of 


February, 1690. ‘That there was much difficulty altogether felt. 


by the posture of affairs is evident from the constant debates 
which took place, and from the fact that the Archbishop remained 
at Lambeth till June, 1691. ‘That he had been an active and 
vigilant metropolitan, greatly and sincerely beloved by those 
under his jurisdiction, is evident from the tone of reverence and 
affection which runs through the letters of those who corresponded 
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with him; the confidence with which, not only the bishops and 
clergy of the time, but various noblemen and distinguished per- 
sons, seem to have applied to him in cases of difficulty as their 
prime casuist. Perhaps, had the Church system been understood 
and felt as it should have been, that metropolitans, though not 
superiors in order, yet as superiors in jurisdiction, are thus centres 
of Church unity,—and the primitive rule been adhered to, that 
nothing should be done without the metropolitan,—and had the 
subordinate clergy felt, as they should have done, the ties of 
canonical obedience to their bishops, as those bishops again were 
bound to the primate, the Church would have acted as one body, 
the flocks would have at once seen their way between the reli- 
gious and political view of the question, and the “ plebs episcopo 
adunita,” the bishops and curates, and all congregations com- 
mitted to their charge, would have been placed on a level with the 
Episcopal Church of Scotland—a position less difficult and ano- 
malous than the schism which we are considering. ‘That Scottish 
Church had, almost in a moment, become unestablished at the Re- 
volution, as it has remained from that time to this, essentially pure 
and primitive in its doctrines and ministrations. Had the then 
Church of England, its clergy and laity, been united under the 
primate, it might have remained true to its principles; nor, on the 
whole, perhaps, would the political difficulties of the time have been 
increased. We may believe that they would and must have been 
diminished in proportion as the religion of the country continued 
pure. At this distance of time, when we look upon those periods 
m a strictly religious light, we cannot but see the stumbling- 
blocks cast in the way of the people by the easy and unscrupu- 
lous conduct of some leading characters, the mere political party- 
spirit of others, the wavering and hesitation of others. ‘T'o say 
that the dread of Popery was enough to justify any measures, and 
to frighten Christians into any expedient, will not meet the case. 
The whole circumstances were really favourable to a full realiza- 
tion, such as has been mentioned, of the Church system. San- 
croft, and most of the non-jurors, had risen up as witnesses 
against Popery in the reign of James. Nothing can exceed the 
watchfulness with which, in that reign, he cautioned the several 
diocesan bishops to be circumspect in their ordinations; it is evi- 
dent from their letters how well his cautions were responded to, 
We find from the memoirs of the time, Ken preaching with the 
most earnest zeal against the Trent religion at Whitehall. Framp- 
ton, Bishop of Gloucester, had, as appears by one of his letters, 
incurred the displeasure of King James for doing so; and finally, 
Archbishop Sancroft, Bishops Ken, Frampton, Lake, and White, 
all of them now Non-jurors, had been five out of the seven who 
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had protested against the innovations of Popery in the reign of 
King James,—whose act immediately led the way to the Revolu- 
tion. ‘There could be no fear of Popery in adhering to guides 
such as these, and thus both principle and affection seemed to 
conspire to bind the Church of England, clergy and laity, to its 
metropolitan. 

It is most interesting to us to see what opinion Archbishop 
Sancroft himself held on the origin and jurisdiction of metropo- 
litans. Years and years before he could have entertained any 
notion that the matter would ever be thus brought home to him- 
self—in the year 1660—we find him preaching the consecration- 
sermon of seven bishops, consecrated by Archbishop Sheldon, at 
Lambeth, immediately after the Restoration; and he there traces 
the office, as Hammond and Primate Usher had done, to the 
Scripture itself—an opinion carefully sifted and adopted after- 
wards by Bishop Beveridge, and recognized by Bishop Bull. 
When called to the office, his exercise of it was that of one 
who felt all he could have said upon it. He is said from the very 
first to have remained in quietness and privacy at Lambeth, seek- 
ing in every possible way to prevent a schism. If he could have 
done so by any personal concession, he undoubtedly would have 
done so; but to have made personal concession would have been 
to have given up his religion,—to have given up the Church. 
Towards the end of the year 1689, between the suspension and 
deprival, we find frequent visiters at Lambeth, who would use 
every argument to shake his resolution,—the Bishops of London 
and St. Asaph pressing him to know what he and the rest could 
do to penne being deprived, as the first of February drew near. 
The Bishop of St. Asaph, Bishop Lloyd, appears to have been a 
constant means of communication with him. He had been, like 
all others, it seems, who knew him best, sincerely attached to the 
archbishop. His letters—more of which almost than of any other 
during the space of the time are preserved in the Bodleian Li- 
brary—are full of enthusiastic admiration of the archbishop’s cha- 
racter; they hail him throughout all the latter years of King 
James, as raised up in mercy by the Almighty as the blessing of 
his times. ‘This Bishop Lloyd had been also one of the famous 
seven bishops; and thus connected as he was with them, we ma 
wonder to find him not with them still. He had complied wi 
the oaths, however, apparently with something like a doubting 
conscience ; and like one not quite satisfied with himself, would 
readily undertake the task of communicating with those who 
night be induced to comply. Dr. Sherlock had at first declared 
himself a non-juror, and afterwards complied. There are two 
letters, without direction and without signature, in the handwriting 
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of Dodwell, enclosed, in 1690, to the archbishop for approval, 
which seem evidently to have been addressed to these two, ‘They 
are much in the same clear and forcible style as his published 
letter to Dr. Tillotson, and prove the earnestness and strength of 
the arguments of the non-jurors, and the obvious scandal that 
would be caused to the whole nation by the latitudinarian views 
of clergy so distinguished as they were. ‘The minds of the de- 
prived bishops were little awake to casuistry, and there appeared, 
as we have seen, to be no middle course; the time which inter- 
vened did not alter their judgment, and the deprival passed as the 
suspension had passed, and they only awaited the writ of eject- 
ment. The non-juring Fathers at Lambeth were looked upon 
with suspicion. The chapel at Ely House, in Holborn, the resi- 
dence of the Bishop of Ely, seems to have been frequented by a 
small but increasing congregation of persons who sympathized. 
We find Henry Lord Clarendon and Leslie attending and com- 
municating there, till the jealousy of the government compelled 
the bishop to close it; and we find the Bishop of St. Asaph again 
the bearer of the message. No doubt all who held these princi- 
les were more or less in danger from open or secret enemies. 
But the archbishop and his brethren solemnly protested their in- 
nocence of any secret communication with France, as had been 
falsely imputed to them, or any political cabal; it was their 
“ daily practice,” they said, ‘‘ to study to be quiet, and bear their 
crosses.” 

In April, 1691, the deprived bishops were displaced, and the 
others nominated in their room, ‘They were five in number, (four 
having died between the suspension and final ejectment)—the 
Archbishop,— Ken, Bishop of Bath and Wells,—Lloyd of Nor- 
wich,—Frampton of Gloucester,—and Turner of Ely. The ex- 
treme reluctance of some, and the positive refusal of others, to ac- 
cept the so called vacant sees, is sufficient evidence in what light 
the deprival was generally looked upon. It is well known with 
what extreme reluctance Dr. Tillotson accepted the archbishopric. 
The powerful and unanswerable letter of Dodwell to him, dated the 
12th of May, could not diminish that reluctance. He was con- 
secrated, however, on the Sist. The bishopric of Bath and 
Wells was offered to Beveridge, who went to Lambeth to ask 
the good archbishop’s advice. ‘The archbishop told him, that 
though he should give it, vet he believed he would not take it. On 


his promise that he would; “ Why, then,” says the archbishop, 


** when they come to ask, say Nolo, and say it from your heart; 
there’s “we. easier than to resolve yourself what's to be done in 
the case.” e was allowed three weeks’ deliberation, and eventu- 
ally he conscientiously refused it. Bishop Kidder accepted it. 
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The Bishopric of Norwich was in the same manner refused by 
Dr. Prideaux, who was Dean, Another see was refused on the 
same ground by Dr. South. Patrick was translated from Chi- 
chester to Ely; oe rampton was succeeded by Dr. Fowler; 
Bishop Lloyd by Dr. Moore. 

The conduct of the deprived bishops bore the test to which 
they had all practically from the very first referred it—the test of 
a Christian death-bed, The dying words of most of them are 
recorded. Those of the archbishop, who died at his native village 
of Fresingfield, 1693, are well known. Those of Bishop Thomas 
of Worcester, and Lake of Chichester, who died, the one on the 
25th of June, before the suspension, the other on the 27th of 
August, immediately after it, are also preserved. And they were 
consoled, even with the full prospect of death and judgment be- 
fore them, at the reflection on what they had done. 

The spirit of the little communion, throughout the first period, 
was one of patient endurance and heartfelt devotion; nor is there 
any reason to suppose that the imputations of active disaffection to 
the government, so plentifully circulated against them, were in any 
way just. Bishop ‘Turner, indeed, who seems to have been con- 
stantly with Lord Clarendon, being accused of joining with him 
and others in forming some plans for the restoration of King James, 
thought it prudent to abscond when Clarendon was sent to the 
Tower. But the communion seem-to have been guided entirely 
in their spirit and temper by the principles they professed. 

From the first, the deep practical piety of Kettlewell supplied 
them in beautiful order, during the four or five years he sur- 
vived, with the Christian arguments and devotional exercises most 
suited from time to time to their case. In 1691 he published his 
first work after his deprival,—his “ Treatise on Christian Pru- 
dence, or Religious Wisdom, in Trying ‘Times”—a work which 
left no room for that loose casuistry which formed the sin and bane 
of the times. This was followed by his well-known work, rec 
nized by a vast body as the doctrine of the Church of England, and 
therefore that of themselves, as the sons of that Church—* Chris- 
tianity the Doctrine of the Cross, or Passive Obedience, under any 
pretended invasion of Legal Rights and Liberties.” In 1692 he lost 
sight of the mere external and political part of the question, and 
proceeded to realize more fully to himself and others the 
of Christian fellowship. He lamented that because kingdoms, as 
England and Scotland, were divided about their allegiance, this 
should deprive so many of the innocence, and still more of the 
comforts of life. In all civil tumults and distractions, the best 
and surest refuge was to be found in the house of God, and in the 
communion of His saints. But many were at a loss now bow and 
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where to serve God. His design then in writing his Christian Com- 


munion was not to dispute the titles of crowns, and examine the 


claims of any pretenders to them; but to show, when these things 
are honestly and fairly settled, what should be the conscientious 
view of one’s duty as to the ministrations of the Church. The 
Christian Communion was written in 1692, and published in 
1693. It explains how communion is to be kept on in the unity 
of Christ’s Church among the professors of ‘Truth and Holiness, 
the obligations of faithful pastors to administer orthodox and holy 
offices, and of faithful people to communicate in the same,— 
fitted for persecuted, or divided, or corrupt states of churches, 
when they are either borne down by secular persecutions, or 
broken with schisms, or defiled with sinful offices and ministra- 
tions.” 

In 1694, he published his Companion for the Persecuted, an 
office for those who suffer for righteousness’ sake. ‘This he sent, 
as it appears, to Bishop Frampton. The letter from the bishop, 
in which he is thanked for the work, is extant. He was himself, 
like Kettlewell, of a meek and quiet spirit, and seemed to have 
hailed with delight the practical turn which such a mind as Kettle- 
well’s might give to the whole non-juring question, ‘“ I am so 
much affected with it,” says the Bishop, “ that I wish all our men 
of war would beat their swords and spears, as you do, into plough- 
shares and pruning-hooks ; endeavouring rather to make their 
readers turn their thoughts to piety than controversy; since the 
former, though never so necessary, yea the unum necessarium, is 
scarcely heard amidst the din and clashings of pros and cons.” 
‘* Perhaps,” he continues, “ this thought of mine proceeds from my 
own inability to enter such lists, of which I am conscious enough, 
and as I hope will be the more pardonable, because, though I am far 
from censuring their brave performances, yet in truth, as St. Paul 
says, in case of languages not understood, [ had rather speak five 
words to make my perusers better, than ten thousand words to 
make them more learned. Yea,so much the more, because I see 
our people so wedded to what they have assumed, that nothing 
can remove them; nothing but God’s own hand, and in his own 
due time, for which we must wait with patience till he turn our 
captivity like the rivers in the South, possessing our souls with 
patience in the meantime, till he bring it to pass, and by our well- 
doing and well-suffering with his blessing on both, make our inno- 
cence as clear as the light.” In the same year, 1694, Kettlewell pub- 
lished his “ Companion for the Penitent, and for Persons troubled 
in Mind.” ‘This evidences still more clearly that though his princi- 
ples as a non-juror remained as they did to the last firm and unmoved, 
his thoughts were more and more drawn off from the heart-burnings 
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in which the cause had been involved. His thoughts, as he drew 
near his end, were turned towards the place where he had spent 
some of the happiest years of his life. This manual is dedicated 
to his old parishioners of Coleshill, in Warwickshire. The last 
work is yet more remarkable. In 1695 he published his * Death 
made comfortable, or the Way to die well.” These directions 
for a holy and happy death he wrote with an office for the sick 
and dying, with the immediate prospect of death before him. He 
died on the 12th of April, 1695. We have mentioned thus seriatim 
the works of Kettlewell after his deprival, because his works are 
himself—because in the very order in which they stand, they give 
us really the most edifying account of the consistency, and reality, — 
and identity of his character. We know how much he was loved 
and revered by his brethren; we can see too how these works at the 
same time they were the fruits of a mind gradually withdrawing 
itself from the world, would form, as they came from his mind, a 
sort of orderly system and discipline, as it were, by which the 
rest might learn the same high and heavenly lessons. He is a 
true picture of those principles which he had been trained in; a 
true specimen of a Presbyter of the Church of England. His 
books, many of them, are full of primitive learning; and in all it 
is brought to bear on Christian piety. His whole life had been 
of a piece. He had commenced it as he closed it—remarkable 
alike for seriousness and sweetness of temper. He was elected 
fellow of Lincoln College in 1675, and was for some time a dis- 
tinguished tutor there. He was, in 1682, becoming known by 
his “ Measures of Obedience,” presented to the living of Coleshill, 
where he remained till he was ejected, when he joined the non- 
juring communion, in London, under Bishop Lloyd. Here he 
died, at the age of forty-two, and was buried in the Church of 
Alhallow’s, Barking, in the grave from which Archbishop Laud 
had been removed to St. John’s College Chapel, Oxford. His 
character is admirably drawn up in few words by his friend Mr, 
Nelson. “He was learned without pride, wise and judicious 
without cunning; he served at the altar without either covetous- 
ness or ambition; he was devout without affectation, sincerely 
religious without moroseness, courteous and affable without flat- 
tery or mean compliances, just without rigour, charitable without 
vanity, and heartily zealous for the interest of religion without 
faction.” Kettlewell was, indeed, so influential a member of the 
communion, and so excellent an exemplification of its doctrines, 
that he seemed marked out as a character with whose life the his- 
tory of the non-jurors should be connected. It is much to be 
regretted that Dr. Hickes or Mr. Nelson, who supplied full store 
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of materials, should have been unable to have undertaken the 
work, 

The case of the suffering clergy, many of them with wives and 
families, was of course deplorable, and in the January before his 
death, he had drawn up the model of a fund for their relief. After 
his death, the surviving bishops, Lloyd, Frampton, Ken, ‘Turner 
and White, took itup. They addressed to all Christian people 
a charitable deahitalion on their behalf, and signed it, as they 
were accustomed, with their names and ttles as bishops, adding 
the words “ now deprived.” This brought them into difficulty ; 
the application was declared illegal, and the signatures an usur- 
pation of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, ‘Ihe matter was at length 
brought before the privy council, but the storm which threat- 
ened bade was averted by the simple and discreet answers of 
Bishop Ken. After this, nothing very remarkable seems to have 
occurred. ‘The rest of the deprived Fathers gradually died off. 
Bishop White in 1698, Bishop Turner in 1700, Bishop Framp- 
ton in 1708, and Bishop ev in 1709. ‘There are letters of all 
of them preserved; that already quoted of Bishop Frampton is 
a fair sample of the rest. We find him, on one occasion, writing 
a few affectionate lines to the archbishop, merely to ask his bless- 
ing. He appealed to him also, as to the propriety of receiving 
a kind offer of maintenance on his deprival, and of accepting the 
private tutorship of a child. We may judge from his correspon- 
dence that Bishop Lloyd seems to have been well selected by the 
archbishop, as the bishop to whom he should commit his power, 
and who should head the little communion. In the reign of Kin 
James the diocese of Norwich seems to have been most carefully 
and vigilantly superintended. He was, it is evident from 
his letters, an active and laborious bishop. Whether the arch- 
bishop should have given, or Bishop Lloyd have accepted the 
peculiar powers thus delegated to him, he discharged the high trust 
committed to him with prudence and privacy, and took care to 
give no umbrage to the government. His constant daily commu- 
nications with Archbishop Sancroft prove his watchfulness and 
activity, It was by him that the new non-juring bishops, Hickes 
and Wagstaffe, were consecrated in 1692, of which more will be 
said afterwards. 

The most remarkable, however, of them all, was the survivor of 
them all—Bishop Ken. They seem to have, more than once, 
referred with comfort to the fine Collect for St. John the Baptist’s 
day; but Bishop Ken seems, in an especial degree, to have been 
called to the Baptist’s office of constantly speaking the truth, 
boldly rebuking vice, and patiently suffering for the truth’s sake. 
He is described as a man of the most perfect simplicity of man- 
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ner and unaffected piety. He was educated at Winchester, where 
he was a schoolfellow of Bishop Turner: they were afterwards 
together as fellows of New College. Afterwards he became 
chaplain to Morley, Bishop of Winchester, and then to the Prin- 
cess of Orange, in Holland, Here he incurred the displeasure of 
the prince, by forcing one of his favourites to perform a promise 
of marriage. He was appointed afterwards chaplain to Charles 
the Second, in 1684, and was prebendary of Winchester. The 
Court was to pass the summer there, and he closed his doors 
on the infamous Nell Gwynne. Notwithstanding, he was ap- 

pointed and consecrated bishop that same year. He shut out the 
wretched Duchess of Portsmouth from the death-bed of Charles 
ihe Second, where Bishop Burnet describes him as praying like 
one inspired. Nor was he less open in speaking the truth where 
there was greatest danger of error. He is mentioned in Evelyn’s 


memoirs as twice preaching boldly in defence of the principles | 


and faith of the Church of England, concluding once with a kind 
of prophecy, that however it might suffer, it should, after a trial, 
emerge, to the confusion of its adversaries and the glory of God. 
One of the sermons, that on the 7th chapter of Micah, 8th, 9th 
and 10th verses, is printed in the appendix to a short account of 
his life. It describes the calamity of the Reformed Church of 
Judah for her sins, and God’s delivery of her on her repentance, 


and draws the parallel between her and our reformed Church, 


He well understood and realized to himself the true strength and 
latent energies of the Church of England, the real depth of its 
spirit. His whole life and soul appear to have been identified 
with it, Nothing can be conceived more sublime, and yet more 
truly practical, than the way in which he felt the blessings of 


communion, and the spirit in which a humble Christian mingles 
with the worship of the invisible Church. 


‘“* Give me a place at thy Saint’s feet, 
Or some fallen Angel's vacant seat ; 
I'll strive to sing as loud as they 
Who dwell above in brighter day.” 


He was active and most useful in his diocese. Few, it was 
said, were ever seen more able or more earnest to do good. His 
special attention was directed towards the infants of the Church 
and the poor. Catechising he looked on as the grand and only 
means of laying the foundation for better times. His conversation 
was always cheerful, and always useful. He had been one of the 
seven bishops, and his words to King James are so firm and im- 
pressive that they cannot be omitted—‘‘ We are bound to fear 
God and honour the King—we desire to do both ;—we will ho- 
nour you—we must fear God.” On the answer of the king, “ I 
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will be obeyed,” Ken, with the same dutiful resolution, replied, 
** God's will be done.” He could not reconcile himself to the 
new oaths; and, if any one came to consult him, seemed always — 
distressed at any debates about the matter. He recommended 
study and prayer as the best casuistry ; things which might help 
men to answer many more questions than any power of argument 
on difficult or indifferent questions. Like Kettlewell, he turned 
all into one continued lesson of Christian practice. ‘There is a 
greater strength, but perhaps Ken’s character might be described 
as the poetry of Kettlewell’s. His life seems to have been one of ha- 
bitual prayer and praise. His eyes prevented the night watches. 
He arose at midnight to give thanks. How little can we appreciate 
the hymns by which he is best known—the Morning and Evening 
and Midnight hymns, at the hours at which we are wont to sing 
them. He seems to have spent the remainder of his life in such 
fervent expressions of piety. He found a hospitable asylum at 
Long Leate, the seat of Lord Weymouth, where he vented his 

assion, as he expressed it, “ in hymns, not in disputes.” Like 
Kettlewell too, he constantly realized to himself the prospect of 
death. He always travelled with his shroud, and himself put it 
on just before his death, with the words so habitual to his mind, 
—* God’s will be done.” 

He was the survivor of ati the bishops, and died at Long Leate, 
March 19th, 1710. His declaration states, perhaps, more clearly 
and emphatically, the sense of the non-jurors’ principles, than any 
other. Perhaps, there is no better account, in so short a space, of 
our Church of England doctrine. ‘ [I die in the Holy Catholic 
and Apostolic faith, professed by the whole Church, before the 
disunion of East aud West. More particularly I-die in the 
communion of the Church of England, as it stands distinguished 
from all Papal and Puritan innovations, and as it adheres to the 
doctrine of the Cross.” 

The history of the non-jurors was said to extend over a space 
of ninety years, commencing with the act of suspension and de- 
prival in 1689 and 1690, and ending with the death of Bishop. 
Gordon, in 1779. 

This whole period of about ninety years divides itself into 
two portions, | 

The first consisting of twenty years from the year 1689 to 
1709, i. e. from the act of suspension and deprival, to the death 
of Bishop Lloyd of Norwich, which took place in that year, and 
who was the last of the deprived Fathers who retained his autho- 
rity. The second period of about seventy years, commencing 
after his death and closing with the death of Bishop Gordon, the 
last Bishop of the succession derived from the deprived Fathers, 
in 1779. 
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The former of these two periods has been briefly sketched. 
Archbishop Sancroft and his seven brethren, and about four hun- 
dred clergy in various parts of England, all deprived by Act of 
Parliament of their preferments, and consequently, it was alleged, 
of their spiritual power and commission as ministers of Christ 
and stewards of the mysteries of God, became at once a witness- 
ing Church, ‘They were witnesses of the independence of the 
Church on the civil power, of its inherent or derived means of 
perpetuating its existence under Christ to the end of the world, 
and consequently of the independence of divine truth upon man, 

Of the importance and value of this witness it is difficult to 
form a proper estimate. Bishop Lloyd of St. Asaph, who was 
deeply interested and actively engaged on the opposite side, and 
entered much into the political bearings of the question, with 
great justice, but surely with strange inconsistency, spoke of it 
as truly providential. The non-juring communion for a number 
of years, and in various ways, confronted alike the different, but 
often kindred errors of Popery, of Erastianism, of Latitudinarian- 
ism, of Socimianism and infidelity. ‘Their voice, indeed, was little 
more than a continued protest raised in the midst of tumults 
which seemed soon to drown it; but it developed principles which 
are known silently to have moved the world. Against all the 
political bearings of the question we have all along endeavoured to 
clear the way. It was the main object of the best and most in- 
fluential men amongst them, in the very first instance, to withdraw 
their own minds, and the minds of their non-juring brethren, 
from the heartburnings of political party-spirit, to the real bless- 
ings of Christian communion. And, difficult as the task must 
have been, when every act of the deprived Fathers was likely to 
be misconstrued, every meeting, even for prayer and divine offices, 
was suspected, their very charity arraigned as treason, and every 
person known to sympathize with them was watched with the 
most jealous eye, the little communion, during the first twenty 
years, under the superintendence of Bishop Lloyd of Norwich, 
with few exceptions, was comparatively tranquil and unmolested. 
Invested by the archbishop with his full power and jurisdiction, 
he continued, after the archbishop’s retirement, in London, watch- 
ing carefully over the interests of the body, at once active and vi- 
gilant in the cause, yet cautiously inoffensive in his method of pro- 
moting it. For the first few years they were supplied with the 
clear and simple arguments, and devotional manuals, of Kettle- 
well. In the latter part of the first period the excellent Robert 
Nelson followed up the labours of his friend Kettlewell, reviving 
as it were his spirit, and repeating often his words, and furnishing 
them with fresh aids towards Christian practice, publishing in the 
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years 1704, 1707, and 1708, his Companion for the Fasts and 
Festivals ; his Christian Sacrifice and Practice of True Devotion. 
It is, perhaps, scarcely possible to overrate the importance of the 
whole aspect of the non-juring question during this period. The 
non-jurors are not, as we have hitherto seen them, what many 
persist in calling them, a political sect, but an unestablished 
Church. Their conduct and spirit, generally speaking, was not 
that of angry politicians, but of plain simple-minded men; their 
writings, which are numerous and full of learning, not mere argu- 
ments against State interference, not mere counterstatements of 
antagonist difficulties, but based on fundamental principles, upon 
which we are to build up ourselves in our most holy faith, and 
which we cannot quite abandon without casting down the founda- 
tions of Christian truth, During this first period the whole of 
the deprived bishops died excepting Bishop Ken; but as Bishop 
Ken had resigned voluntarily, on the death of the next bishop, 
Dr. Kidder, in 1703, six years before, with the death of Bishop 
Lloyd, the immediate communion of the deprived bishops ceased. 
The division into two portions was stated to have been made by 
the known circumstance, that several of the distinguished non- 
jurors were of opinion that the painful schism might be terminated 
at this juncture. Bishop Ken's judgment was clear. So long as 
Bishop Kidder lived, who had consented, on his deprivation by the 
lay power, to be consecrated in his room as Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, Bishop Ken maintained constantly his night and title, and 
always signed himself bishop. When Bishop Hooper was conse- 
crated, he resigned that right and title, as a means of healing the 
schism. In 1705, after Ken’s resignation, and when all the de- 
prived bishops excepting Frampton and Lloyd were dead, Dod- 
well published his Case in View, to show before hand that in case 
the then invalidly deprived fathers should leave their sees vacant 
by death or by resignation, the non-jurors would not necessarily 
be obliged to keep up their separation from those bishops who 
were as yet involved in the guilt of this schism. — It is easier to 
admire the spiritin which Dodwell sought for arguments which 
made for peace, and to love the prejudice which led him to em- 
ploy them, than it is to see how they entirely met the case; partly 
they might, but many difficulties remained the same as ever. 
This schism in the Anglican Church was confessedly without 
any exact precedent or parallel in antiquity. The case which at this 
time most resembled it, and which was therefore canvassed with 
much interest, was to be found where so many unhappy prece- 
dents were from time to time discovered, in the times of Arian 
confusion. At the time of the Council of Alexandria, in the 
Church of Antioch there were two separate orthodox commu- 
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nions, those of the Eustathians and Meletians ; the former, on the 
death of Eustathius, had been left without a head, the other was 
under Meletius. The succession from which Meletius had re- 
ceived his orders and consecration was originally an intrusion; but 
the present circumstances of the Church seemed to point out the 
duty of recommending the Eustathians to unite with the Mele- 
tians. And such was the measure proposed by the Council as the 
best means of closing the schism. The Eustathians were unwill- 
ing to submit; a Latin Bishop (Lucifer) indulging, instead of 
overcoming their reluctance, with the assistance of two others, 
consecrated a separate head to their communion, and thus kept 
open a schism which was dying of itself; and it was not till after 
many more heart-burnings that the schism was finally brought to 
atermination. Very nearly, however, like this, was the position 
of the Church of England on the death of Bishop Lloyd; and on 
the whole the proposed remedy, and the eventual continuation of 
the schism, will serve well to illustrate respectively the obvious 
remedy in our own case, and the eventual continuation of the 
English schism, and to point out the two classes of non-jurors. 
At the time of the death of Bishop Lloyd, the head of the non- 
juring communion, Archbishop Tenison was at the head of the 
established communion. He was not himself the supplanter of 
Archbishop Sancroft, but the successor of the alleged supplanter, 
Primate ‘Tillotson, And we may remark here, that the 
bishopric of Gloucester was the only one at this period, 1709, 
which was occupied by the immediate invader of the rights of the 
deprived. One of them, indeed, Dr. Moore, had been translated 
from Norwich to Chichester, arid died sgmewhere about this time ; 
but Dr. Fowler, Bishop of Gloucester, was the only bishop re- 
maining in any see in the immediate place of a deprived bishop. 
Such was the state of things in the established communion at the 
time of Bishop Lloyd’s death. The primate himself was the suc- 
cessor of Tillotson, and the other sees were filled by successors 
in the same way (with one single exception), and to one of these 
successors, Hooper, Bishop Ken had formally resigned his right 
and title. Now, without admitting that this state of things should 
necessarily have put an end to the schism, the sin of which lies 
deeper, and is more radically productive of mischief and confu- 
sion than is usually seen or allowed, it is easy to see that it might 
have reasonably and piously been made a time for healing it, on 
the part of the remaining non-jurors. ‘The fact of Ken’s resig- 
nation—the remarkable fact, too, that Bishop Lloyd, who stood 
in the place of the rightful primate, should have survived all the 
rest of his brethren, and the existing state above mentioned of all 
the sees from which the deprived bishops had originally been 
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ejected, all conspire to persuade us that the schism might have 
been closed, and has induced many to wish that it had been, 
Nevertheless the schism, it might be said, had not been made by 
the non-jurors. ‘They were passive and guiltless; nor would the 
continuance of the non-juring succession necessarily involve them, 
as some argued, in the guilt of a separation. But they had set 
up their great witness to England; and, so far as the Church 
view of the question went, they would, at this juncture, have been 
compromising no great principle in joining the Established 
Church. But the new oath still affected the services; and those 
who had objected to the half communion, would do so still. 
Doubtless all the difficulties attending such a measure were as 
clearly seen by those who were of this opinion as by those who 
were not. We can enter into the feelings with which Ken had 
resigned, and Nelson and Dodwell argued about the duty of join- 
ing the Established Communion, and at the same time can under- 
stand the principles which induced Hickes to continue, as we shall 
see presently, that of the Non-jurors. 

On the death of bishop Lloyd, Nelson and Dodwell and some 
others wrote to Bishop “oa the survivor, expressly asking him 
whether he challenged their subjection. He returned his answer 
that he did not; and at the same time signified his earnest wish 
that the breach should be closed by their joining the present 
Bishops. His judgment is preserved in a letter sent to Nelson, 
by some one who had appealed to him. It is distinctly stated in 
this document, that “he was always against the practice which he 
foresaw would perpetuate the schism, that he had declared against 


it, and had acted accordingly, and would not have it laid at his © 
door, having made a recess, as he said, for a much more worthy | 
person. He apprehends, too, it was always the judgment of his 
brethren, that the death of the canonical bishops would render the | 


invaders canonical, in regard the schism is not to last always.” It 
will be remembered, from what has been said, that the actual state 
of the Church established was, at this period, really more favour- 


able for union than this judgment of Ken’s contemplates. At [ 
all events, Dodwell and Nelson were determined by this judgment, | 
and no doubt very many others, whether influenced by his autho- | 
rity or by their example—and thus a number of non-jurors joined 7 
the established Church. What had been the Case in View contem- © 
plated by Dodwell in 1705, became, in 1709, a Case in Fact, on © 
the death of Bishop Lloyd; and at this time he wrote his tract — 
called by that name. In this he endeavours, by many arguments, ~ 
more or less ingenious, but many of them apparently intricate | 
and some inconclusive, to transfer the guilt of any possible con- | 


tinuance of the separation from the Established Church to the ; 
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non-jurors, Dr. Brett, who became a non-juror some few years 
afterwards, is said to have consulted these tracts of Dodwell with 
great care; but they failed of convincing him, and he resigned his 
preferments, 

Nelson, on the decision of Bishop Ken, having made up his 
mind to communicate on the Easter-day immediately following 
the death of Bishop Lloyd, wrote to his friend Dr, Hickes, with 
whom he had many previous conferences on the subject, on the 
Thursday before : Nelson’s mind had been too entirely made up 
to admit of much expostulation. A letter, however, is extant, en- 
treating him to suspend his determination till he had heard more 
explicitly the whole bearing of the question, which he promised to - 
state at length. Nelson expressed in his answer, the difficulty 
which he had had to satisfy himself in a poit not sanctioned by 
his accurate judgment; but assured him that could he have re- 
signed himself implicitly to the determination of another, the 
great respect and deference he had for Dr. Hickes would have 
determined his choice: that if he required it, he would even then 
wait tll he had finished bis papers, though he owned at the same 
time that the reasons of those who had already complied were 
so convincing, that, unless he required it, he should think himself 
obliged to change his practice sooner. He concludes his letter 
with a quotation which well describes the spirit with which he dif- 
fered from Dr. Hickes, ‘“ Ita dissensi ab illo, ut, in disjunctione 
sententia, conjuncti tamen amicitia maneremus.” ‘Their friend- 
ship was interrupted only by Nelson’s death. Such were the 
arguments and such the men who thus did their part towards the 
restoration of peace and unity, by joining the communion under 
Archbishop ‘Tenison. It will-be interesting at this moment to 
look back at the dying words of their old authority, Kettlewell. 


‘As for this most unhappy and lamentable breach of Church unity and 
communion among us, by setting up bishop against bishop because of this 
new oath of allegiance, and for the continuance and confirmation of the 
matter of it in the daily public offices and ministrations of religion, mak- 
ing both oaths and holy offices in all points subservient to this new alle- 
giance, in this most sorrowful breach of Church society, that, as I have 
hitherto done, I still do heartily and firmly embrace and continue in the 
communion of those orthodox and rightful bishops and the clergy and 
people adhering to them, who have suffered, as I believe, for the rules of 
righteousness in the refusal of the new oath, and who keep their divine 
offices and ministrations free from all those things which my conscience 
sticks at in the same, being now about to receive the benefit of absola- 
tion and the blessed Eucharist from the hands of one of them. I heartily 
and earnestly pray for the cure of this most great and grievous breach, 
and whensoever the time of healing shall come, the Lord who purchased 
his Church with his own blood, put the work of healing and reunion 
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into wise and good hands, who without passions or personal prejudices, 
or any regard to past wrongs or private interests, shall faithfully and 
unbiassedly pursue the work of Christian union, and will be willing and 
glad to see those truths which make for unity, and will have nothing else 
in their eyes but how to resettle this poor broken Church in truth, purity, 
unity, and peace.” 


Taking into account the familiarity which existed between 
Kettlewell and Nelson, and the constant and close intercourse 
which took place between them during the last period of Kettle- 
well’s life, the behaviour of Nelson on this occasion may seem to 
give us an earnest of what Kettlewell’s might have been, had he 
survived, It may be doubted whether Ken, Kettlewell, Nelson, 
and Dodwell would have been found to have differed, notwith- 
standing the difficulties which yet remained about the allegiance, 
and its introduction into the public service, which were in some 
degree provided against in the Christian Communion of Kettle- 
well and partly diminished by the circumstances of the throne on 
the succession of Queen Anne. At all events those four distin- 
guished names give no little weight to the opinion which would 
fain have let the schism die here. We are not aware of the names 
of any others of the more distinguished who conformed at this ume 
than the three mentioned. 

All the other celebrated names among them are found among 
those who were for continuing the succession, who have been 
mentioned before. Hickes, the celebrated Dean of Worcester, 
and Wagstafle, Dr. Thomas Smith, Spinckes, Collier, Leslie and 
Brett, Lindsay, Smith of Durham, and William Law, are the 
most remarkable amongst them. One of them, Lindsay, who 
translated and edited Mason's Vindicie Ecclesia Anglicane, and 
who is said to have been the last Presbyter at their chapel in Al- 
dersgate Street, has given from some MSS. an account of the 
transaction which led to the differeut view of things which influ- 
enced these later non-jurors, to which it will be requisite to recur. 

After the deprivation of the archbishop and his brethren 
they immediately began to think of continuing their succession by 
new consecrations, and often discoursed about it, though without 
taking any particular resolutions, till after the consecrations of the 
new bishops into their sees, Upon this the archbishop and 
bishops resolved to continue it, and to write to a ro 
about it. In their discourses on this subject, the deprived Bishop 
of Ely, Dr. Turner, acquainted them with the letters which bad 
passed on a similar occasion during the Troubles between Chan- 
cellor Hyde and Dr. Barwick, which were in the library of St, 
John’s College, Cambridge. The non-jurors some of them, 
particularly Sancroft himself, had been nursed up during the 
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Rebellion; aud they were now in this country much in the same 
position in which they had been placed during the persecution of 
the Church by the Puritans, or like the little communion in the 
house of the English ambassador at Paris during their exile. 
They resolved to impart the secret of these letters to Henry, Earl 
of Clarendon, who had at that time been his father’s secretary, 
and was now a strong non-juror. From these letters, and from 
the additional light which they obtained from him about that cor- 
respondence, it appeared that im that case, in consequence of the 
difficulties of making elections, it was resolved to consecrate the 
new bishops with suffragan titles according to the statute of Henry 
the Eighth. The deprived fathers, it is said, resolved to pursue 
the same method in their present troubles ; proposing to write to 
King James for his consent, but at the same time judging the case 
to be one of such importance that they might well do it without, 
Dr. Hickes, however, went over to obtain the King’s leave, It 
is certain that two were subsequently nominated; one by the 
Metropolitan himself, the other by Bishop Lloyd, of Norwich. 
They were both consecrated after Sancroft’s death, by Bishop 
Lloyd, who supplied his place, for the purpose of continuing 
the succession, Dr. Hickes himself, as suffragan of Thetford, 
and Wagstaffe as suffragan of Ipswich. 

At the time there were a number of queries raised upon that 
statute, at least upon the Church view of Suffragan bishops assumed 
in that statute, viz. whether suffragan bishops ever had a new 
consecration when promoted to a diocese? Whether the bishops 
consecrated to suffragan sees in the Church of Eugland were not 
Catholic bishops, i. e. ordained bishops of the Church universal, 
as well as of their own Churches? Whether if one, two, or more, 
had been made suffragan bishops before the Revolution, and de- 
prived with the other diocesau bishops and the metropolitan, if 
those suffragans survived, would they not have been owned by us 
without scruple as principles of unity to our communion?” 

And thus a provision was made for a succession ; there could 
be no difference in orders, between a suffragan and a diocesan 
bishop; and thus it was agreed, that as public affairs stood in the 
same posture, as long as they did so, there would be every neces- 
sity for providing orthodox and holy ministrations by means of 
these suffragans. From the very first, however, there was this 
caution used, that in order to promote the healing of the schism, 
or at all eveuts not to throw any obstacle in the way, and to avoid 
any disputes which might otherwise arise about the temporalities 
annexed to the spiritualties of a bishop, it was provided in favour 
of the Church in possession, first, that none should be consecrated 
into any see; and, secondly, that those who were consecrated, 
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should forbear to act till, upon failure of the bishops now deprived, 
there should be a necessity for them to execute the powers com- 
mitted to them. 

It was on this ground that Bishops Hickes and Wagstaffe took the 
opposite view from Ken, Dodwell and Nelson. Instead of joing 
the Established Church with them, they proceeded to exercise their 
Episcopal powers, and continued the consecrations and ordinations. 
Of these we know but little; they were necessarily secret, but are 
said to have been conducted according to primitive usage, with 
three always present. We know, indeed, that Spinckes, the author 
of the Sick Man Visited, and Collier, the Ecclesiastical Historian, 
were consecrated in 1713,—and subsequently Smith of Durham 
and Bishop Gordon. Of the history of the non-juring commu- 
nion during this latter period but little seems to have reached us. 

In the beginning of the reign of George the First, in 1714, 
indeed, it received a great accession of strength; it was at this 
time that Dr. Brett threw up his preferments, and was admitted 
into commuion by Bishop Hickes; and a letter of Dr. White 
Kennett speaks of a very extensive desertion to the cause. ‘There 
is also a strong presumption of the fact from the circumstance 
that in the year 1716 two very strong, but very different, attacks 
were made on them, one by Bennett, who professed to prove them 
schismatics upon their own principles; the other Hoadley’s Pre- 
servative against the Principles and Practices of the Non-Jurors. 
‘There is something very remarkable in these two attacks which 1s 
a striking proof of the strength of the cause itself, Bennett 
Was answered by a proof, that according to his own arguments 
he should consistently have been himself among their num- 
ber, for he clearly proved them to be the Catholics,—whilst, on 
the other hand, Hoadley, in disproving or attempting to disprove 
them, overthrows every principle on which Christian truth is 
founded. In 1717 Dr. Nathaniel Marshall, the translator of St. 
Cyprian, brought out his * Defence of our present Constitution 
in Church and State.” In 1719, another attack was made by Rye, 
Rector of Islip, called a ‘Treatise against the Nonconforming 
Non-Jurors. 

Among this second race were many men of distinguished 
piety and profound learning. We little know how much we are 
indebted to their laborious study and research; but from time to 
time there was a tendency to mingle in politics, and often much 
warmth of temper and indiscretion. Howell, a presbyter, or- 
daimed by Bishop Hickes, author of the Synopsis Canonum, and 
the View of the Pontificate, died in prison. In the works of 
many of them there is a degree of technicality, and sometimes of 
dogmatism, very unlike the old manuals, the Doctrine of the 
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Cross, and the Christian Communion of Kettlewell. They wanted 
a mind like Kettlewell’s or Ken’s to guide them. Even in Leslie 
the deprived Chancellor of Connor, who was truly described as a 
man of incomparable learning, and of irreproachable life, and of 
whom Hickes has well observed, that “no man for a length of 
years had had his labours blessed with such success, or made so 
many converts from error to truth, from no principles to prin- 
ciples, and so considerable among their several parties as he,”—in 
the writings of Leslie there is much coarseness, and what in any 
one else might be called irreverence, but beyond all doubt it was 
not irreverence in him, With their errors we are notconcerned; but 
we are concerned in seeing that during a period of unexampled 
laxity of principle, and consequently open to every error which 
from time to time might threaten this country, whether Popery, 
or Socinianism, or infidelity, or those latitudinarian views which 
paved the way to all,-they pointed out the way im which the prin- 
ciples of the Church of England, as based on Catholic doctrine and 
discipline, can withstand and confront them. And possibly in 
an age like that at the beginning of the last century, when opi- 
nions were advocated which might well make men tremble for the 
existence of the Christian religion in England, those who had 
perpetuated the succession might have reason to be glad that they 
still held out this witness, and thus maintained not merely in 
writing, but tangibly, as it were, the sacred truths they felt them- 
selves commissioned, as put in trust with the Gospel, to preserve ; 
that they kept, as a visible though small Christian communion, 
the doctrines which they might have taught as a school, or only 
scattered about the world in print. 

Their later acts are more curious than practical. We find them 
next, where sympathy would naturally lead them, in correspondence 
with the Episcopal Church of Scotland. When they found them- 
selves no longer tied down by parliamentary decrees in their minis- 
trations, they projected a reform in the Liturgy, and wished to 
revive those ancient usages with which the English Reformation 
had begun in the Eucharistic Service, and entered into a long 
discussion on the first book of Edward VI. The four primitive 
usages were these: 1, the mixing water with the wine; 2, com- 
memorating the pious dead at the altar; 3, consecrating the ele- 
ments by an express invocation; 4, and using the oblatory 
prayer before consecration, as in the present Scottish form. The 
matter was debated as long as Hickes lived without any great 
effect, but without great heat; but on his death in 1715, Collier, 
the historian, the senior bishop of the succession, and Brett, on 
the one side, in pressing these primitive points, and Spinckes, on 
the other, in maintaining the established form, fell into warm 
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disputes on the subject, which they referred to the Scottish Church, 
The case ended as it had begun, after much warm and unprofitable 
argument, in a general concordat, signed by the Scottish Bishops 
in 1724. It should be mentioned, that this controversy elicited 
two of their most valuable works, those of Dr, Brett on ‘Tradi- 
tion and Liturgies. 
The next, and, in fact last, position in which we find them is, 
again in connection with the Scottish bishops, engaged im no less 
a work than a proposal for an Union between the Greek Church 
in the eastern parts of the world, and the non-jurmg Church in 
the two parts of Great Britain. The works of a writer of their 
own, Dr. Thomas Smith, the ejected Fellow of Magdalen Col- 
lege, would have roused their interest in the Greek Church. He 
had written an account of it; and had published some years be- 
fore a memoir of Cyril Lucar, the Patriarch of Constantinople, 
who had corresponded with Archbishops Abbott and Laud. He 
had strenuously opposed the intrusions and encroachments of the 
Romanists im his own Church, and so loved the Church of England, 
that he had sent some Greeks to be educated at Oxford in its 
winciples. One of these, Metrophanes, was for some time at 
Salliol College, became on his return Patriarch of Alexandria, 
and drew up, as Cyril Lucar had done, a clear and compendious 
Confession of the Greek Church. ‘They could not but have been 
interested in these facts; and their interest might have been in- 
creased by the fact, that Bishop Frampton as well as Dr. Smith 
had been resident at Constantinople, and Sir George Wheler, the 
traveller, who had been lately at Constantinople, had been a pupil 
of Dr. Hickes at Lincoln College, In the year 1716, however, 
one of the Bishops of the Eastern Church, Arsenius, Metropoli- 
tan of ‘Thebais in Egypt, was in London, soliciting the assistance 
of the English Church for the distressed Christians of his country. 
Bishop Campbell, one of the Scotch Bishops, became acquainted 
with him, and first suggested the idea of the union; and finding him 
not averse to the experiment, mentioned it to his English bre- 
thren, At first they all agreed to it, and drew up proposals, which 
Spickes translated into Greek, to be presented by Arseuius to the 
Eastern Church, Collier, Brett, and Griffin, three of the English 
non-juring Bishops, and Campbell and Gadderar, two of the 
Scotch, continued the management of it. 
‘The proposals were in number twelve, and to these was added 
a declaration expressing the points of agreement and disagree- 
ment between ourselves and the Oriental Church. The articles 
of agreement were such as no Protestant, it is said, would refuse 
to jom in. But in these five points the English openly declared 
their dissent: 1, they do not allow the same authority to canons 
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and general councils which they do to the sacred Scriptures; @, 
they cannot pay any kind of worship to the blessed Virgin; 5S, nor 
to saints and angels; 4, nor give any religious veneration to 
images; 5, nor worship the Host in the eucharistic sacrifice. 
These Arsenius took with him, and taking Muscovy on his road, 
engaged the Czar Peter in the promotion of the work. In 1721 
he obtained the answers from the Eastern Patriarchs to whom he 
had sent the proposals, and transmitted it to England with an 
affectionate apology for delay. It is said to have been a long 
document, accepting the twelve proposals under certain modifica- 
tions and interpretations of their own, but keenly vindicating the 
tive contested points. On the receipt of all these papers from 
the East, the non-juring Bishops in London, in May, 1722, made 
out a reply in Greek, Latin, and English. ‘They 4 pple their 
former positions with proofs from Holy oni say and concluded 
with a suggestion, that if the Oriental Bishops and Patriarchs 
would authentically declare them not obliged to the worship of 
saints and angels, the worship of images and adoration of the Rist, 
and declare them perfectly disengaged from these particulars both 
at home and abroad, both in the Eastern Church and their own,— 
they might hope to conciliate an union. Subsequently to this, an 
amicable conference between the Clergy of both Churches was 
proposed. And eventually a final answer was received from the 
Greek Church, declining all compromise, and refusing in any way 
to add to or diminish from the established tenets of the Church. 

The documents, some of which are quoted at length by Skin- 
ner, are curious. ‘The whole question was brought to a termina- 
tion by the death of the Crar Peter, in 1725. Duras this last 
period of the history of the Non-Jurors, the distinguished heads 
died fast away, nor were their places apparently supplied, 

In 1710 Bishop Ken died, and shortly after him Dr. Thomas 
Smith, in great poverty. In 1712 Wagstaffe, one of the suffragan 
bishops, who had supported himself by the practice of physic, 
In 1713 Dodwell died; in 1714 Nelson; in 1715 Hickes; in 
1720 Lawrence Howell; in 1722 Charles Leslie ; in 1726 Jeremy 
Collier; in 1727 Spinckes ; Brett not till 1743; William Law and 
Lindsay, above mentioned, not till much later. 

They continued their witness, however, by writings, amongst the 
most learned and pious which the Church of England has pro- 
duced, during the reigns of Anne, George the First and Second, 
Soon after the beginning of the reign of George the Third, the 
communion of English Non-Jurors ceased, consigning however 
inestimable witness to that, with which it had become both b 
principle and sympathy so closely connected, and which still 
faithfully hands it on, the Episcopal Church of Scotland. 
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Ant. IV.—On the Miraculous and Internal Evidences of the 
Christian Revelation, and the Authority of its Records. By 
Thomas Chalmers, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Theology in 
the University of Edinburgh, and Corresponding Member of 


the Royal Institute of France. Glasgow: Collins, Hamilton, 
& Co, 1836. 


2, Divine Inspiration! or, the Supernatural Influence exerted in 
the Communication of Divine Truth: and its special bearing on 
the Composition of the Sacred Scriptures. With Notes and Il- 
lustrations. By the Rev. E. Henderson, Doctor in Philosophy. 
London: Jackson and Walford. 1836, 


‘Tus publication of Dr. Chalmers now before us, constituting the 
third and fourth volumes of his collected works, is ‘‘ on the Mi- 
raculous and Internal Evidences of the Christian Revelation, and 
the Authority of its Records.” Lake every thing else, which pro- 
ceeds from the venerable author, it 1s most interesting, most va- 
luable, and rich even to prodigality in its copiousness of thought 
and diction, Our critical duty, however, obliges us to add, that 
there are considerable drawbacks from its merit as a philosophical 
treatise. It is by no means compact. Its manner is too anti- 
thetical and too oratorical. It breathes more of the preacher and 
rhetorician than of the didactic inquirer. It is deficient both in 
exactness of method and in unity of plan. Its tautologies and 
repetitions would be fatal to a writer of less sterling excellence ; 
and these unfortunately are most conspicuous and most fatiguing 
in those places, where Dr. Chalmers exhibits the chief force of his 
genius; where, iu fact, he is most enamoured of his subject, and 
therefore knows not how to desist from presenting, again and 
again, im scarcely varied forms, the conceptions and conclusions, 
in which he feels so imtense an interest. Lt also seems to us, that 
Dr. Chalmers is a somewhat remarkable example of analytical 
acumen without logical accuracy ; of a man, who, conversant with 
mathematics, has any thing but a geometrical precision or purity 
of style, and who, skilled in dialectics, is sometimes very far from 
being close and cogent in the conduct of his reasonings. The 
explanation, we suppose, is to be found in the circumstance, that 
the warmth of his imagination,—one great source of all that is 
most impressive and felicitous in his writings,—occasionally dis- 
turbs and overbears his sober judgment; and that the same power 
which enables him to give those vivid descriptions and those 
graphic delineations of which poetry might be proud, also tends 
to divert him from the pursuit, or carry him away from the attain- 
ment, of a chaste and systematic correctness. The certainty is, as 
we may hereafter show, that there is a confusion in some of his 
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views, and, by consequence, an inconsistency in some of his ar- 
uments, 


The first book contains an elaborate dissection of Mr. Hume’s 
celebrated cavil against the truth of miracles; and embraces several 
considerations both of physical and psychological science. Our 
own opinion is, we confess, that too much honour has been done 
by many Christian controversialists to this famous sophism, in the 
number of pages which they have devoted to its refutation; that 
an inordinate importance has been long attached to it, far greater 
than it ever deserved ; that it has nothing in itself intrinsically for- 
midable ; and that its impression would soon have died away, if 
left either to the common sense of mankind, or to the brief reply 
of Paley, offered in his plain and homely, but most vigorous, prac- 
tical, and convincing manner. ‘The authorities, however, are on 
the other side. At any rate, whether the objection be, or be not, 
a flimsy superstructure built on a rotten fountains Dr. Chal- 
mers has contributed much to its final demolition. Hume’s ar- 


ument is, in the first place, stated, as follows, im the words of 
Dr. Campbell’s abstract :— 


2 Experience is our only guide in reasoning concerning matters of 
fact. Experience is in some things variable, in some things uniform, 
A variable experience gives rise only to probability ; an uniform expe- 
rience amounts to a proof. Probability always supposes an opposition 
of experiments and observations, where the one side is found to over- 
balance the other, and to produce a degree of evidence proportioned to 
the superiority. In such cases we must balance the opposite experi- 
ments, and deduct the lesser number from the greater, in order to know 
the exact force of the superior evidence. Our belief or assurance of any — 
fact from the report of eye-witnesses, is derived from no other principle 
than experience; that is, our observation of the veracity of human 
testimony, and of the usual conformity of facts to the report of witnesses. 
Now if the fact attested partakes of the marvellous, if it is such as has 
seldom fallen under our observation, here is a contest of two opposite 
experiences, of which the one destroys the other, as far as its force goes, 
and the superior can only operate on the mind by the force which re- 
mains. The very same principle of experience, which gives us a certain 
degree of assurance, in the testimony of witnesses, gives us also, in this 
case, another degree of assurance, against the fact which they endeavour 
to establish, from which contradiction, there necessarily arises a counter- 
poise, and mutual destruction of belief and authority. Further, if the 
fact affirmed by the witnesses, instead of being only marvellous, is really 
miraculous ; if, besides, the testimony considered apart and in itself, 
amounts to an entire proof ; in that case there is proof against proof, of 
which the strongest must prevail, but still with a diminution of its force, 
in proportion to that of its antagonist. A miracle is a violation of the 
laws of nature; and as a firm and unalterable experience has established 
these laws, the proof against a miracle, from the very nature of the fact, is 
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as entire, as any argument from expericnce can possibly be imagined. 
And if so, it is an undeniable consequence, that it cannot be surmounted 
by any proof whatever from testimony. A miracle, therefore, however 
attested, can never be rendered credible, even in the lowest degree.” — 
Vol. iii. pp. 70, 71. 

Dr. Campbell’s answer is founded on this basis, “ that the 
whole is built upon a false hypothesis: that the evidence of tes- 
timony is not derived solely from experience ; but that, on the con- 
trary, it hath a natural and original influence on belief, antecedent 
to experience.” ‘This mode of encountering the objection Dr. 
Chalmers thinks, and perhaps rightly, to be inadequate, if not in- 
judicious. His own confutation proceeds upon a different prin- 
ciple ;—and one much more suited to the modern spirit of induc- 
tive philosophy. His examination, on the one side, of the con- 
stancy of nature, and, on the other side, of the force of testimony ; 
his view of the doctrine, and his calculations of the balance of 
probabilities, together with the way, in which he directs the bat- 
tery erected by the infidel La Place against infidelity itself,- are 
well worthy of the most attentive perusal for their ability and 
truth. ‘The germ of his argument—although we do not mean to 
insinuate that Dr. Chalmers borrowed it—is to be found in the 


following passage which he himself ay from the Review, not 
new to our readers, of Penrose by Mr. Le Bas; and designates 


as “ a work of great strength and originality; and altogether of a 
superior character, both in point of substance and expression :”— 


“The general improbability of miracles is undoubtedly very great ; 
but this improbability, great as it is, can never accumulate to a certainty 
that all miracles are without exception false. The general probability 
that human testimony should be faithful and trustworthy may perhaps 
be slight; (or, at least, it may be allowed to be so for the purposes of 
this argument)—but this probability is capable, under some circum- 
stances, of being converted into a moral certainty that in a particular 
instance the testimony is true. ‘To argue from the general improbability 
of any class of occurrences to the universal certainty of their falsehood is 
manifestly illegitimate. But there is nothing illogical, in proceeding, 
even from a considerable probability of their falsehood in ordinary cases, 
to a positive certainty of their truth in extraordinary ones. We have 
here a distinction of immense importance. It looks very plausible to 
say that miracles are highly improbable, while the deceitfulness of hu- 
man testimony is notorious ; and on the strength of this vague and 
general comparison to reject all accounts of preternatural agency. But 
the above considerations effectually unmuffle this egregious sophism. 
They enable us to see that there may be cases in which even the miracle 


is not improbable, and in which the testimony is absolutely conclusive.” 
—Vol. iil. p. 105. 


This reasoning Dr. Chalmers expands to a great length, and 
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arrays in a garb of striking illustrations. He appears to us, how- 
ever, sometimes to encumber it by an almost interminable series 
of almost identical propositions ; and even now and then to bring 
his point into doubt and obscurity by his excessive anxiety to add 
strength and clearness to his proof :—just as a man may put layer 
upon layer of a transparent substance, until he ends by rendering 
it opaque. The nature of his demonstration may, however, be 
sufficiently gathered from the sentences which we subjoin :— 

“ The reasoning of Mr. Hume may be cast into the following syllo- 
gism. ‘Testimony has deceived us, but Nature is never known to have 
done so by the violation of her constancy : but these violations of Nature's 
constancy termed miracles are only reported to us by testimony: there- 
fore these events never known to have happened, as being deponed to by 
an evidence that has often deceived us, must be rejected as untrue. The 
fallacy of this syllogism is akin to that which is termed by Logicians the 
fallacy of composition—the middle term being used in the one premise 
distributively and in the other collectively. In the above syllogism the 
middle term or testimony is used collectively in one of the premises and 
distributively in another. It ts true that testimony has deceived us— 
but this ought not to have been charged collectively upon all testimony ; 
and it is also true that miracles, especially the miracles of the Gospel, 
are reported to us by testimony, but if by a sort of testimony which 
never has deceived us, this at least countervails, if it do not overmatch, 


the improbability which attaches to the event in question because of its 
miraculous character.”-—Vol. iii. pp. 106, 107.. 


Such is the mode of refutation—for the details we must refer 
to the book itself,—which Dr. Chalmers works out with an almost 
inexhaustible fecundity of invention. In his hands, it is made 
conclusive as far as it goes. But still there appears to us to be 
an omission in the general argument. Hume, we conceive, may 
be charged with a two-fold fallacy. First, either in error or in 
disingenuousness, he takes human ¢estimony simply in the abstract, 
as one homogeneous thing; but does not distinguish between its 
different kinds. He chooses to see no difference, between one 
kind of testimony given under one set of circumstances, which, 
as all admit, is not implicitly to be trusted, and another kind of 
testimony, given under another set of circumstances, which has 
never deceived us. Practically, therefore, he falls into the para- 
logism of drawing an universal conclusion from particular pre- 
mises. He reasons from the part to the whole: and predicates 
of all testimony what is true only of some. And this is precisely 
what Dr. Chalmers urges home against him. But then, we con- 
ceive, there lies also another fallacy couched under his objection. 
It has been contended against Hume, or rather in point of fact, 
against certain of his followers, that the ground, on which their 
argument proceeds throughout, is a naked petitio principii, They 
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assume the very thing to be proved. ‘They assume the eternal and 
invariable constancy of nature in ad/ her operations; and thence 
they aflirm, that miracles neither have been, nor will be, performed. 
But is not the whole question, whether the uniformity of nature 
has ever been interrupted by the performance of miracles? and is 
not this, therefore, to take for granted the main point in dispute ? 
Waiving, however, these considerations,—waiving, too, the possi- 
bility on which some have dwelt, that disturbances'of the constancy 
of nature may be neutralized, if it please the divine governor, by 
subsequent rectifications, so as to preserve the general uniformity, 
we would address ourselves to that strange stumbling-block—as 
not a few seem to have found it—of antecedent improbability. 
It has never troubled our repose, or shaken our persuasions, for a 
moment. We take an impregnable position, when we assert that 
there is no antecedent improbability in a Revelation of His will 
from God to man, Many and grave circumstances may rather be 
adduced, which go to establish a strong a priort presumption in 
favour of its necessity. But, if there be nothing antecedently im- 
probable in the Revelation itself, surely there can be no antece- 
dent improbability, that miracles should be performed for the 
purpose of attesting a Revelation from God. We can imagine no 
external evidence, of at all equal dignity and equat force, by which 
its reality could be made clear to mankind :—while, in the case of 
Christianity, we have likewise an infernal evidence, that the mat- 
ter of the Revetation bespeaks its celestial origin, and is worthy 
of the God from whom it springs, and of the miracles by which 
it is attested. So strong, so indissolubly united, and so mutually 
corroborative, are the various proofs of that holy religion which 
constitutes our whole hope, and stay, and comfort, both for time 
and for eternity. 

But we must pass on to the other books and chapters of these 
evidences ;—or, more properly, not evidences so much as consi- 
derations on the evidences. _ Having disposed of the preliminary 
objection against miracles in the ; abstract, r. Chalmers proceeds to 
a nore direct and particular 1 inquiry “on the Miraculous Evidence 
Jor the Truth of Christianity.” ‘This investigation carries him, of 
course, into a wide field, which embraces among other topics, 
the principles of Historical Evidence ; ; the Application of those 
Principles to the question at issue ; the Genuineness of the different 
Books of the New Testament and the Credibility of the Writers ; 
the Testimony of the Original and Subsequent W lg the Secure 
and Impregnable ( ‘haracter of the Historical Argument, and 
some Remarks on the Argument from Prophecy. How unbelievers 
can take but a cursory survey of the mere extent and character of 
this demonstration, and yet retain a stubborn and quite unshaken 
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unbelief, seems really marvellous: and it is impossible, we think, 
for any man to study the entire chapters, in a candid spirit of dis- 
parinnnete reflection, without finding much to strengthen his faith, 

owever he may have deemed it strong, and complete it, however 
he may have deemed it complete. ‘There is one point, which, 
after the example of Dr. Chalmers, we would venture to press 
upon all, who take either side in this momentous and solemn con- 
troversy. Itis, to present, or regard, the stupendous aggregate 
of Christian evidences, as a whole, instead of merely confining 
attention to some single, insulated, and comparatively insignificant 
detail. As far as our experience has gone, infidels are accustomed 
to detach their minds from the amazing variety in unity of the cumu- 
lative argument, and fix them upon some special statement which, 
at first sight, strikes them as incredible, or some single difficulty, 
which they will not, or cannot,remove. We hear, witha perpetual 
iteration, complaints and cavils about Balaam, or Jonah,—or 
the arrest laid upon the sun and moon—or upon the circumstance, 
that God is said to have hardened Pharaoh’s heart, or upon some 
unscientific mode of expression with respect to astronomical or 
geological phenomena; while the gigantic and overpowering dis- 
play of internal and experimental testimonies, of miracles done 
before the eyes of mankind, of predictions accomplished, and 
still being accomplished, over a large portion of the earth’s sur- 
face, is overlooked and forgotten. It is, as if a man should deny 
the light and heat of the sun, because, instead of beholding the 
glorious orb in the fulness of its majesty, he was determined to 
gaze, as with a vision at once telescopic and microscopic, upon 
some little spot in its disk, which seemed dark and cold to his im- 
perfect apprehensions. ‘This method, employed so often by the 
adversary, may, we think, afford to the advocates of Christianity 
a double lesson. It may teach them, on the one hand, in their 
writing, or their preaching, never to despise details; and not to 
content themselves with generalities, however important or august, 
without sometimes attempting—and the attempt, after all that a 
plous erudition, English and foreign, has done, can hardly fail of 
success—to grapple with particular objections, and clear up par- 
ticular obscurities, and expose particular misconceptions :—in a 
word, without examining the minutiz as well as exhibiting the 
mass. But, it may teach them also, on the other hand, to begin 
in every systematic discussion with the mighty outline of the tota- 
lity of the demonstration, and to keep it steadily in view :—-to urge, 
fairly and firmly, upon the opponent, the obvious reasonableness 
and expediency of comprehensively observing, and impartially 
estimating, the grandeur—and, as we should contend, the resistless 


grandeur—of the whole, in order that he might afterwards travel 
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onward through the several parts with a right temper and a com- 
petent understanding. 


The connection of these remarks with the increasing interest 
attached to geological speculations is sufficiently evident. Dr. 


Chalmers thus delivers himself in most luminous and _ striking 
language :— 


‘“« There are Certain late speculations in geology which give the ex- 
ample of a distant and unconnected circumstance, being suffered to cast 
an unmerited disgrace over the whole of our argument. They give a 
higher antiquity to the world, than most of those who read the Bible had 
any conception of. Admit this antiquity; and in what possible way 
does it touch upon the historical evidence for the New Testament? The 
credibility of the Gospel miracles stands upon its own appropriate foun- 
dation, the recorded testimony of numerous and unexceptionable witnesses. 
The only way in which we can overthrow that credibility is by attacking 
the testimony, or disproving the authenticity of the record. Every other 
science is tried upon its own peculiar evidences: and all we contend for 
is, that the same justice be done to theology. When a mathematician 
offers to apply his reasoning to the phenomena of mind, the votaries of 
moral science resent it as an invasion, and make their appeal to the 
evidence of consciousness. When an amateur of botany, upon some 
vague analogies, offers his confident affirmations as to the structure and 
yarts of the human body, there would be an instantaneous appeal to the 
knife and demonstrations of the anatomist. Should a mineralogist, upon 
the exhibition of an ingenious or well-supported theory, pronounce upon 
the history of our Saviour and his miracles, we should call it another 
example of an arbitrary and unphilosophical extension of principles be- 
yond the field of their legitimate application. We should appeal to the 
kind and the quantity of testimony upon which that history is supported. 
We might suffer ourselves to be delighted by the brilliancy, or even con- 
vinced by the evidence of his speculations ; but we should feel, that the 
history of those facts which form the groundwork of our faith, is as little 
affected by them, as the history of any storm, or battle, or warrior, 
which has come down to us in the most genuine and approved records of 
past ages.” —Vol. iii. pp. 298, 299. 

“ We offer the above observations, not so much for the purpose of 
doing away a difficulty which we conscientiously believe to have no ex- 
istence, as for the purpose of exposing the rapid, careless, and unphilo- 
sophical procedure of some enemies to the Christian argument, They, 
in the first instance, take up the rapid assumption, that Jesus Christ has, 
either through himself, or his immediate Disciples, made an assertion as 
to the antiquity of the globe, which, upon the faith of their geological 
speculations, they know to be a talsehood. After having fastened this 
stain upon the subject of the testimony, they, by one summary act of the 
understanding, lay aside all the external evidence for the miracles and 
general character of our Saviour. They will not wait to be told, that 
this evidence is a distinct subject of examination; and that, if actuall 
attended to, it will be found much stronger than the evidence of any 
other fact or history which has come down to us in the written memorials 
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of past ages. If this evidence is to be rejected, it must be rejected on 
its own proper grounds; but if all positive testimony, and all sound 
reasoning upon human affairs, go to establish it, then the existence of 
such proof is a phenomenon which remains to be accounted for, and must 
ever stand in the way of positive infidelity. Until we dispose of it, we 
can carry our opposition to the claims of our religion, no farther than to 
the length of an ambiguous and mid-way scepticism. By adopting a 
decisive infidelity, we reject a testimony, which, of all others, has come 
down to us in the most perfect and unsuspicious form. We lock up a 
source of evidence, which is often repaired to in other questions of 
science and history. We cut off the authority of principles, which, if 
once exploded, will not terminate in the solitary mischief of darkening 
and destroying our theology, but will shed a baleful uncertainty over 
many of the most interesting speculations on which the human mind can 
expatiate. 

“Even admitting, then, this single objection in the subject of our 
Saviour’s testimony, the whole length to which we can legitimately carry 
the objection, is scepticism, or that dilemma of the mind into which it 
is thrown by two contradictory appearances. This is the unavoidable 
result of admitting both terms in. the alleged contradiction. Upon the 
strength of all the reasoning which has hitherto occnpied us, we chal- 
lenge the infidel to dispose of the one term, which lies in the strength of 
the historical evidence. But in different ways we may dispose of the 
other, which lies in the alleged falsehood of our Saviour’s testimony. 
We may deny the truth of the geological speculation ; nor is it neces- 
sary to be an accomplished geologist, that we may be warranted to deny 
it. We appeal to the speculations of the geologists themselves. They 
neutralize one another, and leave us in possession of free ground for the 
informations of the Old Testament. Our imaginations have been much 
regaled by the brilliancy of their speculations; but they are so opposite 
to each other, that we now cease to be impressed by their evidence. 
But there are other ways of disposing of the supposed falsehood pf our 
Saviour’s testimony. Does he really assert what has been called the 
Mosaical antiquity of the world? It is true, that he gives his distinet 
testimony to the divine legation of Moses ; but does Moses ever say, that 
when God created the heavens and the earth, he did more at the time 
alluded to than transform them out of previously existing materials ? 
Or does he ever say, that there was not an interval of many ages betwixt 
the first act of creation, described in the first verse of the book of Ge- 
nesis, and said to have been performed at the beginning ; and those more 
detailed operations, the account of which commences at the second verse, 
and which are described to us as having been performed in so many 
days? Or, finally, does he ever make us to understand, that the genea- 
logies of man went any farther than to fix the antiquity of the species, 
and, of consequence, that they left the antiquity of the globe a free sub- 
ject for the speculations of philosophers? We do not pledge ourselves 
for the truth of one or all of these suppositions. Nor is it necessary that 
we should. It is enough that any of them is infinitely more rational 
than the rejection of Christianity in the face of its historical evidence. 
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This historical evidence remains in all the obstinacy of experimental and 
well-attested facts; and as there are so many ways of expunging the 
other term in the alleged contradiction, we appeal to every enlightened 
reader, if it is at all candid or philosophical to suffer it to stand.” —pp. 
302—305. 

Such observations, coming from such a man, ought really to 
put down the foolish and almost rabid attacks which have been 
made upon Dr. Buckland and Dr, Pusey. Our own course, and 
our own opinions, on the subject, have been always uniform. We 
have thought, and said, on the one side, that, so far as the Bible 
contains statements which touch upon geology, it is a matter of 
consequence, whether these statements are, in substance, correct 
or erroneous. ‘There are many subjects, on which the word of 
divine inspiration could not be expected to reveal the truth: but 
we cannot hold, without blasphemy, that on any subject it would 
reveal falsehood. We can appreciate silence: but we cannot con- 
ceive of positive misstatement. But we have thought, and said, 
on the other hand, that a distinction ought to be drawn between 
the substantial statement and the /itera/; and that some latitude 
must be allowed for necessary accommodations of language: we 
have thought, and said, that, in the end, a due harmonization will 
assuredly be found, without doing violence either to the unalter- 
able phenomena of nature, or the unalterable record of the 
Scriptures; that, in the mean time, it may be well, perhaps, to 
leave geology and theology in the quiet culture and occupation 
of their respective fields; and not to be disquieted into narrow, 
unphilosophical, and untenable assertions; whether it shall ap- 
pear, that the absolute creation of this planet out of nothing 
took place only six thousand years ago; or whether—to assume 
the boldest hypothesis—the analogy holds good between time and 
space; and, as the more we investigate, the more we see that we 
may wander through almost inconceivable tracks of indefinite ex- 
pansion without reaching the limits of the material universe; so 
we may go back and back through an indefinite series and dura- 
tion of ages, without reaching the limits, or first barriers, of suc- 
cessive existence, or arriving at the actual commencement of the 
rude matter of the world. As long as the geologist abstains from 
charging falsehood or coutradiction upon the Bible,—and as lon 
as the theologian abstains trom impotently and absurdly endea- 
vouring to impede the progress of physical science; so long we 
shall be at peace ;—satistied and happy in the persuasion, that all 
truth is one, and that all truth has alike its source and centre in 
the perfections of God :—and, for the rest, we do verily believe, 
that different sentiments may be expressed, if not with the same 
soundness of exposition, at least with the same maintenance of 
piety. 
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The second chapter of the second book Dr. Chalmers devotes 
to the Genuineness of the different books of the New Testament. 
He says, in the opening, | 


‘“‘ There is a confusion in the language of writers on the Evidences of 
Christianity, in regard to the terms genuineness and authenticity and 
integrity, as applied to the books of the New Testament, which it were 
desirable should be rectified and adjusted. At all events a consistent 
phraseology should be maintained upon these subjects. Doubtless this 
is an affair of definition rather than of doctrine. But it saves the mis- 
conception of doctrines, when, after that definitions are settled, they 
should, though not altogether invulnerable to verbal criticism, be held 
as settled conclusively. 

“ Even Dr. Paley is not free of all ambiguity in the use of these terms. 
In one chapter of his Evidences, he evidently understands by the genuine- 
ness of any book in the New Testament, that it is the production of the 
author whose name it bears. In another chapter, he seems to regard 
this as one of the particulars belonging to the authenticity of the book, 
and not to its genuineness. It is an awkward thing that there should be 
any interchange of meaning between those two terms ; and more espe- 
cially, as some of our best authors have come forth with formal defini- 
tions of them which are contradictory to each other.”—Vol. iii. pp. 
171, 172. 


So far, we quite agree with Dr. Chalmers. From the neglect. 
of defining terms, and of using them, as defined, more mistakes: 


and more disputes have arisen than from almost any other cause, 
which has either retarded the course of human knowledge, or 
made its pathway a path of thorns and briars. ‘The equivocal 
use of terms is the most hopeless bewilderment to men, whose 
notions are misty, and whose faculties are dull; while it 1s, more- 
over, the readiest shelter and subterfuge of other men, wha, more 
skilful than honest in their casuistry, would impose on the world 
some wilful and positive deceit, or at least prevent the whole 
truth from being elicited. But, of the two, it is a less evil to 
make no definitions, than to define terms in one way, and employ 
them in another. Now. Dr. Chalmers laments the confusion in 
the application of the term “ authentic;” and adds, 


‘« After more deliberation on this matter than perhaps some may think 
was at all necessary, we feel disposed to settle it in this way. We would 
understand by the authenticity of the book, the truth of its informations ; 
by its genuineness, that it is the production of the author whose name it 
bears ; and by its integrity, the incorruptness of its received copies, or 
the agreement in the main between the book as it exists at present and 
the book as it came from the hands of its author.”—Vol. iii. p. 175. 


In this use of the word authenticity, Dr. Chalmers, we think, 
differs from most writers and from the best. What he calls 


at 
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authenticity, we should be disposed to call veracity. But does 
Dr. Chalmers adhere to his own rule? A few pages forward, 


while writing upon the genuineness of the New Testament, he 
expresses himself thus, 


“ In his epistle to the church of Corinth, which was written in the 
name of the whole church of Rome, he refers to the first epistle of Paul 
to the former church. ‘ Take into your hands the epistle of the blessed 
Paul, the apostle. He then makes a quotation which is to be found in 
Paul's first epistle to the Corinthians. Could Clement have done this 
to the Corinthians themselves, had no such epistle been in existence ? 
And is not this an undoubted testimony, not merely from the mouth of 
Clement, but on the part of the churches both of Rome and Corinth, to 
the authenticity of such an epistle ?”—Vol. iii. p. 186. 

“ In carrying our attention down from the apostolical Fathers, we 


follow an uninterrupted series of testimonies to the authenticity of the 
canonical scriptures.” —Vol. iii. p. 187. 


We had marked other passages, where authenticity is made 
synonymous with genuineness in the phraseology of Dr. Chalmers. 
Does he not, then, first lay down an unauthorised definition, and 
then sin against it inhis own person? ‘The matter may be thought 
hardly worth notice; but this is only one of the inaccuracies of 
language which detract from the value of the production; where 
the rhetor prevails over the logician, and there is far more of 
brilliancy than of exactness. 

The third book of this treatise regards the internal evidence of 
Christianity; and embraces ‘the consistency of Scripture with 
itself, and with contemporary authorship :—the moral evidence for 
the truth of Christianity—the experimental evidence; and what 
Dr, Chalmers calls the portable character of the evidence.” It 
would be, on many accounts, a delightful task to analyse these 
pages or to extract them. For this division of the work is con- 
spicuous in many places for the excellence of the materials and 
the beauty of the workmanship. The ground, however, has 
been well and often trodden, and our limits compel us to confine 
ourselves in our criticism to those parts which either present 
most novelty of subject, or claim attention from some intrinsic 
peculiarity. It is only necessary to observe, that, in these chapters, 
together with much of sound and cogent argument, there is much 
also of mere, though captivating, digression. The dissertations 
mdeed, on the best meaus of impreguating our towns and villages 
with a vital Christianity, and, generally, of teaching and promul- 
gating it, are such, considered in themselves, that the sternest 
severity of taste could scarcely desire them to be omitted. They 
are upon topics with which Dr. Chalmers has identified his name 
for ever; on which he is most completely at home, and writes 
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with an unusual glow and energy from the commingled inspiration 
of the mind and heart. Yet we cannot but wish that they were 
somewhere else, Being where they are, they interrupt the cur- 
rent of thought, and set unity and continuity at defiance, They 
have little or nothing to do with either the miraculous and internal 
evidences of Christianity, or with the authority of its Records, 
These interpolations occur most in the chapter which treats of 
the portable character of the Christian evidences, By portable 
be it understood, Dr, Chalmers means evidence which is within 
the reach of all men, and attainable without opportunities for 
long study or deep erudition, in fact, without any other “ equip- 
ments,” to borrow the frequent expressions of our author, than 
the apparatus of a Bible and a conscience.” ‘The word portable, 
in his application of it, although “ sanctioned,” as we are told, by 
the previous authority of Joseph John Gurney, sounds most 
strange and infelicitous in our ears, and appears to us by no means 
worthy of adoption by Dr. Chalmers. “ Accessible,” or even 
© palpable,” would — we think, a fitter epithet. Dr. Chalmers, 
perhaps, had the French expression a portée in his thoughts, Be 
this as it may, he here takes occasion to expatiate in a some- 
what long inquiry on the mode of christianizing the home popula- 
tion, and of conducting foreign Missions, which is manifestly out 
of place ; and which is, besides, open, as to the latter branch of 
the disquisition, to fair and reasonable doubts. Many of the 
remarks are as irrelevant to his own argument—more irrelevant 
they could scarcely be-——as the politico-economical speculations 
introduced into his treatise ou Natural Theology, 

From the internal evidence of Christianity Dr. Chalmers pro- 
ceeds to the canon of Scripture and the inspiration of the Old 
and New Testaments. It is in this fourth book that-Dr, Chal- 
mers displays more research, and more scholarship, more ac- 
quatntanee with the Fathers and the early ecclesiastical writers, 
than in any other portion of his work, It shows to us, that, be- 
sides possessing that quick and powerful fancy which rapidly 
seizes the analogies of things, and lays nature and art, history and 
science, under contribution for illustrations and images, as well as 
that large and philosophical grasp of thought, which deals with 
the exposition of general principles, he can likewise enter patiently 
and thoroughly into details in any matter which demands them, 
and lay aside splendour for industry, on a question where the 
result must principally depend upon an induction from particular 
passages. is labours here come into contact with a volume 
lately published by Dr. Henderson—a volume, to which we 
should gladly have devoted a separate article, if we did not ex- 
pect advantage to our readers, no less than personal convenience, 
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from taking at once two productions, which throw light upon 
each other. 

Dr. Henderson’s publication consists of the Fourth Series of 
Congregational Lectures, and, like the preceding sets, is highly 
honourable, on the whole, to all parties concerned ; and speaks 
well for the learning and the talent, the moderation and the piety, 
to be found among the connexion from which it emanates. ‘The 
subject is divine inspiration; and Dr. Henderson thus explains 
the nature of his undertaking, ending his preface with a wish to 
which our hearts most fervently respond : 


“ It was originally his design to confine himself to the more limited 
question respecting the exertion of supernatural influence on the minds 
of the sacred writers ; but he soon found that justice could not be done 
to that particular division, without specially examining the statements of 
Scripture respecting the modes in which God otherwise revealed himself 
to the chosen messengers and other recipients of his will. He, there- 
fore, extended his plan so as to make it embrace the whole range of re- 
vealing influence, and has not scrupled to employ the term inspiration in 
this its most comprehensive meaning. ' 

‘“* The results of his investigations he now submits to the decision of 
the candid, in the humble hope that, by the blessing of God, they may 
subserve the cause of truth by confirming the faith of some, and recover- 
ing others from the baneful influence of sceptical and unsettled notions, 


or the equally dangerous tendencies of a bewildering and perplexing 
fanaticism."’—pp. vii. viii. 


Whether the inconveniences arising from this extension of 
plan may not more than counterbalance the good, is a point which 
might admit of considerable discussion. We are, however, quite 
content to take Dr. Henderson’s pages as we find them, merely 
observing that some parts, as much of the disquisition for instance, 
in the second and third Lectures, respecting the names and offices 
of angels, and the manifestations of the Aoyos in the Old ‘Testa- 
ment, are digressions, which completely break the thread of the 
argument, however orthodox and able in themselves. ‘These dis- 
courses are without that warmth of style and that gorgeousness 
of colouring, which, in Dr, Chalmers, fascinate the mind,and some- 
times hurry it away beyond its better judgment ; but they are 
written with great care, and display stores of information, both 
ancient and modern, which few theologians of the day could 
emulate, and very few, if any, could exceed. Dr. Henderson, 
indeed, has chosen a larger field than in ten Lectures he could 
fully occupy; but we see, both from the text and from the notes 
and illustrations, that he is conversant with all that his predecessors 
have done, from Eastern to Western, from Hebrew and Rabbinical, 
to present and European dissertations. His hearers are the best 
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judges, whether the effect of these Lectures, as they were preached, 
was enhanced or diminished by the multitude of authorities 
which he cites ; but the perusal of them is thus rendered exceed- 
ingly instructive to every student in divinity, ‘The style corre- 
sponds with the matter. It is solid and serious, but somewhat 
heavy and cumbrous, overladen, we think, with scholastic terms, 
and occasionally disfigured by neologisms of expression, such as 
christology, for example, which have not yet been acclimated or 
naturalised in our literary atmosphere, and to which we doubt 
much whether English readers will ever become accustomed. 
The fact is, that Dr. Henderson’s erudition does not always sit 
easy upon him ; but sometimes, we should say, overpowers his 
natural endowments; although these too must be of no common 
order, 

The first lecture contains a general inquiry into the necessit 
of divine communications, the universal prevalence of a belief in 
them, the meanings of the term inspiration, and the history of 
the dogma. This historical synopsis, which, beginning with the 
earliest periods, glances at Philo and Josephus, runs through the 
upostolical and other fathers, and comes down to the nineteenth 
century, is interesting in the extreme : and, like all the other lec- 
tures, may be read to no small profit in connection with the first 
and second chapters of the fourth book of Dr, Chalmer’s “ Evi- 
dences.” It is, of course, but a sketch in outline; but it is traced 
by a skilful and judicious hand. We give the conclusion as a 
specimen ; and we may remark, by the way, that Dr. Henderson 
everywhere directs a large, but not undue share of attention, to 
the state of German theology. 


“ With respect to the continent, the doctrines of Luther already be- 
gan towards the close of the seventeenth century to be remoulded in the 
forms of philosophy ; and in proportion as one philosophical system over- 
turned or succeeded another, they continued to be more or less affected 
by the different impulses, which, in consequence, were given to scientific 
minds. The influence of infidelity was also sensibly felt. The deep 
and serious tone in which revealed truth was formerly taught came to be 
exchanged for superficial, flippant, and licentious modes of interpreta- 
tion. One dogma was frittered down after another; the supernatural 
phenomena of Revelation were brought to the test of modern reason, 
and then discarded, till at last little was allowed to remain in the Bible 
but a venerable collection of mythological fragments, which might have 
been of some practical use in the remote and dark ages of antiquity, but 
cannot be admitted to possess any binding authority upon those who live 
in our day. , 

“Inthe midst of this wreck, occasioned by the precipitation of some of 
the most valuable monuments of Christian truth, lies the doctrine of 
inspiration. It was not only the subject of scurrilous attack and abso- 
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lute rejection on the part of such men as Bahrdt, Edelmann, Basedow, 
and Daum, but has suffered more serious injury from the treatment to 
which it has been subjected by Semlar, Michaelis, Morus, Hencke, 
Eckermann, Ammon, Griesbach, Bretschneider, Paulus, Wegscheider, 
and De Wette, by whom, under the professed discussion of it as a 
biblical dogma, its plenary character has gradually been abandoned, and 
the position has been laid down as an ultimate conclusion, that the au- 
thority of the canonical books does not in any degree depend upon their 
inspiration, but would be equally valid and unsbaken, though not a syl- 
lable contained in them had originated in any such source. 

** We cannot conclude this brief historical view of the doctrine, with- 
out congratulating the friends of biblical truth on the efficient manner 
in which its defence has been undertaken by Professors Tholuck, 
Twesten, Hahn, and other theological writers of the new school in 
Germany ; and expressing a decided conviction, founded on the spirit 
in which it is carried on, and the degree of progress which it has already 
made, that the period is uot distant when the Divine authority of the 
inspired volume will be fully acknowledged, und its blessed influence 


extensively felt in that interesting portion of Europe.”—Henderson, pp. 
66—68. 


Candour obliges us to add that Dr, Henderson attributes to 
English deism, as to its origin, much of that fantastic and baneful 
latitudinarianism which was formed into a school by the rationalists 
of Germany, or, as some seem inclined te denominate them, na- 
turalists or anti-supernaturalists, from their disposition to resolve 


every thing into human agency, or ordinary causes and effects. 
His words are these :— 


“ By the great leader of the party, Lord Herbert of Cherbury, deism 
was first formed into a system ; and a few fundamental articles were 
selected as comprehending the whole of religion, to the entire exclusion 
of extraordinary manifestations of the divine will, which he considered 
to be altogether unnecessary. Hobbes, Blount, Shaftesbury, Collins, 
Woolston, Tindal, Morgan, Chubb, Bolingbroke, and Hume, succes- 
sively appeared as the antagonists of revelation, and attempted, with a 
degree of acuteness, learning and eloquence, which was only equalled 
by consummate cunning and sophistry, to invalidate its evidences, ex 
its doctrines, impugn its morality, and supersede its necessity. Yet, 
met as they were by Baxter, Halyburton, Clarke, Jones, en st) the 
Chandlers, Sherlock, Chapman, Doddridge, Butler, Campbell, and nu- 
merous other able apologists of Christianity, the influence of their 
writings was greatly checked ; and till the period of the French revolu- 
tion, little was done to revive the controversy. Nor are the efforts that 
have since been employed of a character calculated to produce any effect 
on men of enlightened and reflecting minds. ‘They can only prove dan- 
gerous to those whose means of information are scanty, or who have an 
awful interest to serve by succumbing to the principles of infidelity. 

“The result of the contest was very different on the continent, 
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especially in Germany. Not only were some of our principal deistical 
works translated into the language of that country at the time, without 
any thing of a counteractive erring | sufficiently powerful making its 
appearance ; but the materials which they furnished have been the stores 
whence most of the modern means of attack on revelation have been 
supplied. Many of them, indeed, have been modelled into new forms, 
according to the various systems of philosophy which have prevailed ; 
but notwithstanding the strange metamorphoses of transcendentalism 
through which they have passed, they still retain a distinctness of fea- 
tures that sufficiently connects them with the family from which th 
sprang. Some of the strongest argnments that have been employed by 

ahrdt, Teller, Loffler, Reimar, Paulus, Wegscheider, and Robr, are to 
be found in the writings of our English deists, It was from our native 
shores that the noxious breath of infidelity was wafted across the sea to 
empoison the atmosphere of German theology; so that. to whatever 
extent that theology has become impregnated with its pestiferious quali- 
ties, and how loud soever we may be in our condemnation of its influence, 
we must not forget that British infidels are primarily the subjects of in- 
culpation.”—pp. 38—40. 


As we have hitherto been bearing Dr. Chalmers company, and 
as he confines his survey to the canon and inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures, we shall not wait upon the steps of Dr. Henderson, while 
he takes his adventurous way amidst the divine influences and 
operations in general, amidst the vast, and oftentimes impervious 
region, which some modern writers have baptized with the name 
of “ Pneumatology :’—a region over which there must always 
hang a cloud of solemn darkness, as so many of its recesses cannot 
come under the cognizance either of the senses or the understand- 
ing. Those modern claims to inspiration and the extraordin 
gifts of the spirit, which have been set up by the deluded Irving 
and his wretched followers, we really think it best to pass over in 
the silence of profound compassion, if not of unutterable con- 
tempt. 

With Dr. Henderson, however, we agree in believing, that 
there are various modes, and various degrees of inspiration. But 
how wide is the distance, and how numerous the gradations be- 
tween the lowest and the highest stages, it is not for man to say. 
Man has no prerogative, in such a case, to make and to mark a 
graduated scale. The general fact is obvious, and some broad 
distinctions may be noticed; but the rest, if not inscrutable in’ 
itself, is at least beyond the reach and penetration of our faculties 
onearth. In one sense, religious holiness, as religious truth, is the 
result of a celestial “ influence supernaturally exerted.” In one 
sense, every regenerate Christian is the subject of imspirati 
from on high. The heathen even, we know, are perpetually talking 


of the Divine afflatus. They ascribed it to the philosopher, they 
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ascribed it to the bard; and no man, as some of them asserted, 
could be wise or good without it. 


One inference is, that there dves exist, as must in fairness be 
admitted on all hands, such a thing as partial inspiration, And 
so much we state at once, both to save ourselves from miscon- 
struction, and to preserve a charitable spirit—that spirit which 
thinketh no evil, and which is slow to impute a want of genuine 
Christianity in the discussion of these lofty and transcendental 
doctrines. 

Drs, Chalmers and Henderson go a great part of the way to- 
gether. They are both advocates, in the main, of the plenary 
inspiration of the Bible; although they may not carry the princi- 
ple so far as some preceding writers; and although both of them 
are men too acute, too sagacious, and too reasonably pious, to 
pretend to determine the modus of, inspiration, or decide whether 
and where it is given by suggestion, or by superintendence, or by 
any other method of heavenly communication. 

The chief difference is, that Dr. Chalmers insists upon the 
verbal inspiration of every part of the Bible, while Dr. Hender- 
son declares himself in favour of full inspiration as to the senti- 
ments and substance, but not as to the words. We shall quote 
first from the former; and, although we can cite only a part of 
his observations, they will attest both the forcible manner of Dr. 
Chalmers, and the rhetorical iterations in which he indulges. 


** On the special question whether the various properties of excellence 
attached to the Bible, are attached only to the ideas, or extend also to 
the language of the Bible, we would remark that they one and all of 
them are ascribed, not to the ideas as existing in thought and conception 
in the minds of the inspired men, but to the ideas as brought forth in 
writing and substantiated in the products of their inspiration. They are 
the ypapa, they are the ypaypara, they are the Aoyia which have all 
these virtues and excellencies ascribed to them. It is not of the doc- 
trine as mentally apprehended by the sacred penmen, but it is of the 
doctrine as manually written by them, that the Bible tells us to search 
the Scripture rag ypagac, that the Scripture ypapn cannot be broken, 
that all Scripture raca ypagn is inspired, that the Holy Scriptures iepa 
yeappara are able to make us wise unto salvation. It is not, we should 
observe, for the yonuara or the thoughts as deposited in the minds of the 
prophets and the apostles, that our confidence is demanded : It is for the 
yoapupara, or these thoughts as bodied forth in the writings of prophets 
and apostles. It is not to the doctrine as existing within the inspired men 
in the form of ideas, that the high ascriptions of infallible and heavenly 
truth are given, for at this anterior stage it had not yet effloresced into 
yeagat or ypappara or Acyia ; and these very terms afford demonstra- 
tion in themselves, that it is not to the ideal scheme, but to the written 


exposition of it, that we are required to yield our trust and the obedience 
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of our faith. It is not for the doctrine as thought, but for the doctrine as 
written —not for the doctrine as residing in the silent depository of an 
apostle’s thoughts, but for the doctrine as couched in phraseology and 
imbodied in an apostle’s words—it is for this latter, that, in all the quo- 
tations we have offered, the implicit submission of men is so peremp- 
torily challenged. It is not with the doctrine as existing in the mind of 
the seer or scribe, but it is with the doctrine as existing in the Scripture 
that has been written by him—it is with that we have todo. And it is 
uniformly to this Scripture that we find ascribed the high prerogative of 
authority over us, of unerring guidance both for the direction of our 
faith and onr instruction in righteousness. It is not with the truth merely 
excogitated, but with the truth expressed, that we have any concern ; 
not with the truth as seen by ourinspired teacher, but with the truth as by 
him spoken to us. It is not enough that the Spirit hath made him to 
see it aright—this is not enough, if He have not also made him to speak 
it aright. A pure influx into the mind of an apostle is no sufficient 
guarantee for the instruction of the world, unless there be a pure efflux 
also; for not the doctrine that has flowed in, but the doctrine that has 
flowed out, is truly all that we have to do with. Accordingly, it is to 
the doctrine in efflux, that is to the word, that we are bidden to yield 
ourselves. It is the word that is a light unto our feet, and a Jamp unto 
our paths: it is His word that God hath exalted above all his name: it 
is the word that He bath settled fast in heaven, and given to it a stability 
surer and more lasting than to the ordinances of nature. We can take 
no cognizance of the doctrine that is conveyed from heaven to earth, 
when it has only come the length of excogitation in the mind of an 
apostle ; and it is not till brought the further length of expression, either 
by speech or by writing, that it comes into contact with us. In short 
our immediate concern is with, not what apostles conceive inwardly, but 
what they bring forth outwardly—not with the schemes or the systems 
which they have been made to apprehend, but-with the books which 
they have written; and had the whole force and effect of tltis observation 
been sufficiently pondered, we feel persuaded that the advocates of a 
mitigated inspiration would not have dissevered, as they have done, the 


inspiration of sentiment from the inspiration of language.”—Vol. iv. 
p- 368—370. 


“It is here that we meet the advocates of a partial or mitigated inspi- 
ration, and would make common cause against one and all of them. 
There is not one theory short by however so little of a thorough and 
perfect inspiration, there is not one of them but is chargeable with the 
consequence, that the subject-matter of revelation suffers and is dete- 
riorated in the closing footsteps of its progress ; and just before it settles 
into that ultimate position, where it stands forth to guide and illuminate 
the world. It existed purely in heaven. It descended purely from 
heaven to earth. It was deposited purely by the great agent of revela- 
tion in the minds of the apostles. But then we are told, that, when but 
a little way from the final landing-place, then, instead of being carried 
forward purely to the situation where alone the great purpose of the 
whole movement was to be fulfilled, then was it abandoned to itself, and 
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then were human infirmities permitted to mingle with it, and to mar 
its lustre. Strange, that, just when entering on the functions of an au- 
thoritative guide and leader to mankind, that then, and not till then, the 
soil and the feebleness of humanity should be suffered to gather around 
it. Strange, that, with the inspiration of thoughts, it should make pure 
ingress into the minds of the apostles; but, wanting the inspiration of 
words, should not make pure egress to that world, in whose behalf alone, 
and for whose admonition alone, this great movement originated in 
heaven and terminated in earth. Strange, more especially strange, in 
the face of the declaration that not unto themselves but unto us they 
ministered these things, strange nevertheless, that this revelation should 
come in purely to themselves, but to us should come forth impurely— 
with somewhat, it would appear, with somewhat the taint and the obscu- 
ration of human frailty attached to it. If that word of God have not 
been carried through all obstructions immaculately on to the Bible—if, 
as existing there, its high and holy characteristics be at all overcast, or 
the tarnish of slightest corruption adhere to it ; then, to man, it is prac- 
tically the same as if corruptly deposited in the mind of the apostles, as 
if corruptly transformed by the Spirit or the Saviour on its way from 
heaven, as if corrupted in heaven itself, or as if evil had found its way 
into the upper sanctuary, and the light that issues from the throne of the 
Eternal, had been shorn of its radiance. It matters not at what point 
in the progress of this celestial truth to our world, the obscuration has 
been cast upon it. It comes to us a dim and desecrated thing at the last; 
and man, instead of holding converse with God's unspotted testimony, 
has an imperfect, a mutilated Bible put into his hands.’’—Vol. iv. 
pp- 372, 373. 

** Such being our views, it is the unavoidable consequence of them, 
that we should bold the Bible, for all the purposes of a revelation, to be 
perfect in its language as well as pertect in its doctrine. And for this 
conclusion, it is not necessary that we should arbitrate between the theo- 
ries of superintendence and suggestion. ‘The superintendence that would 
barely intercept the progress of error, we altogether discard—conceiving, 
that, if this term be applicable to the process of inspiration at all, it 
must be that efficient superintendence which not only secures that, nega- 
tively, there shall be nothing wrong—but which also secures that affir- 
mativelyMhere should at all times have emanated from the sacred penman, 
the fittest topics, and these couched in the fittest and most appropriate 
expression. Whether this has been effected partly by superintendence 
and partly by suggestion, or wholly by suggestion, we care not. We 
have no inclination and no taste for these distinctions.” —Vol. iv. p. 375. 


These views are strongly put; and the difficulty of separating 
the sentiments from the expressions is augmented, if we reflect, 
that, from habit, and in a great measure from necessity, men think 
in words. But there is that rule of gold—gold, which no length 
of ages can rub away—audi alieram partem. Dr. Henderson 
says ;— 

** That, to a certain extent, verbal inspiration, or the inspiration of 
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words, took place, is not denied. In recording matters immediately 
spoken with an audible voice by Jehovah, or by an angel-interpreter ; in 
giving expression to points of revelation, which entirely surpassed the 
comprehension of the writers ; in recording prophecies the minute bear- 
ings of which they did not perceive ; in presenting views of truth, or 
enactiug institutions, which belonged to a different economy, and to 
which there was nothing analogous in preceding dispensations ; in short, 
in committing to writing any of the dictates of the Spirit, which they 
could not otherwise have accurately expressed, the writers were supplied 
with the words as well as the matter. 

** But, that on other occasions, and in reference to other matters, the 
appropriate terms were either mediately suggested by the ideas, or pre- 
sented in documents which were rendered available for the purposes of 
divine revelation, is a position which we conceive we are fully authorised 
to maintain.” —pp. 390, 391. 


This statement of his leading proposition is somewhat obscure : 
but Dr. Henderson is afterwards more explicit. He takes, first, 
“ the diversity of style and manner in the sacred writers ;” and 
conceives that this circumstance can only be accounted for, by as- 
suming that the diction of the Bible is not all absolutely inspired, 
Dr, Chalmers, however, would reply, that if we allow of superin- 
tendence by the Spirit, as well as actual suggestion, this variety is 
of no consequence ; and he might add, perhaps, that although two 
words, or modes of expression, cannot be both the best in the 
same place, yet even there they may be' both equally good; and 
they may be both the best in separate places for the respective 
purposes of the different writers. 

But Dr. Henderson goes on to argue, Ist. That universal ver- 
bal inspiration is no where asserted in Scripture ; 2ndly, ‘That uni- 
versal verbal inspiration is unnecessary ; 3rdly, ‘That universal ver- 
bal inspiration is contradicted by the existence of various readings : 
that the verbal integrity of the text is irrecoverable, but that the 
doctrinal integrity is sufficient, and that the New Testament a 
peals to uninspired copies of the Jewish Scriptures; 4thly, That 
universal verbal inspiration is derogatory from the authority of 
translations ; yet that the Greek version of the Old Testament is 
quoted in the New as the Word of God ; and 5thly, That univer- 
sal verbal inspiration is contradicted by the facts of the case. 

It is impossible for us to give even a sketch of the statements 
and illustrations, which Dr. Dindunen employs on all these to- 
pace To our minds, we confess, they have considerable weight. 

is first argument, which will be keenly disputed, tasks his re- 
search and ingenuity the most for its vindication. Yet we think 
him right in contending, that, if there be, strictly and necessarily, 
the inspiration of every word, there must, by parity of reasoning, 
be the inspiration of every syllable, and if of every syllable, then 
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of every letter, and if of every letter, then of every point, and every 
accent. Hence he infers, that the extravagant and rigid punctists, 
such as Dr, Gill, are alone consistent, although they ‘‘ assert 
what has no foundation in the testimony of Scripture, but what is 
ridiculous in itself, and perfectly degrading to the subject, in sup- 
port of which it is alleged,” 

Dr, Chalmers, we must repeat, does not go this length; but he 
emphatically says,— 

‘* By the giving up of a universal inspiration, we are left without a 
Bible—for we are left to guess as we may when it is, or when it is not, 
that the voice speaketh to us from heaven. It may well be said to emit 
an uncertain sound, when thus made uncertain of the quarter where the 
sound comes from; nor can we imagine aught more precarious, than 
when given to understand, that there is a mixture of various sorts of in- 
spiration in the book, and that all is reduced to a dim and shadowy 
question of degrees which is wholly unresolvable. It may continue to 
be called the Bible. But from the moment we are made to believe that 
it is not all over the word of God, its character, us a clear and unequivocal 


directory from our Master and Lawgiver in heaven, is henceforth nullified.” 
—Vol. iv. p. 360. 


Many, who would shudder at the charge of religious laxity, 
will regard even this principle, if carried to this extent, question- 
able and perhaps vulnerable. Dr. Chaimers, however, would 
cut the knot of discussion, by maintaining, that it is the Bible it- 
self, which is inspired, and not the authors of the Bible ; and that 
the whole Bible is inspired in the same way, and in the same de- 
gree. He rests mainly upon the celebrated text, that all Scripture 
is given by mspiration of God. For a minute and erudite exegesis 
of this text, we would refer to the sixth and eighth Lectures of Dr. 
Henderson ; who, while he utterly repudiates, and powerfully ex- 
poses, the wanton and absurd licence of signification put upon it by 
Semler and other German expositors, considers, on the other hand, 
that its meaning has been sometimes overstrained by orthodox 
interpreters. It is observable, moreover, that there is some am- 
biguity in the dictum of Dr. Chalmers. ‘‘ The inspired volume” 
is, indeed, one of our most familiar expressions, We speak like- 
wise of the mspired writers. But the word inspired cannot have 
quite the same sense in the two cases. It is only an intelligent and 
moral bemg, who can be the recipient of inspiration, But a con- 
fusion arises from the use of the very terms, inspiration and in- 
spired, which have crept into all modern languages, although the 
German retains the vernacular word Eingebung. If we undatinize 
them, we see at once the distinction between the person who is 
breathed upon, and the matter which is breathed into the person 
as the medium or channel of its communication to mankind, 
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Now, it is denied by some, that there can be any partial i inspira- 
tion of the thing, although it is allowed that there may be, and j is, 
a partial inspiration of the person. ‘This latter point, in fact, is 
placed quite beyond dispute. If there were a perfect inspiration 
of the Deity upon, or into, any intelligent being, he would be 
rendered by it incapable both of intellectual and moral aberration. 
But Balaam was inspired, and yet how guilty was he, and how 
ruinously mistaken. Paul and Peter were both inspired; and yet 
one of them withstood the other to the face in a matter where they 
could not both be right. Paul and Barnabas were inspired; yet 
quarrelled in a manner which must sufficiently attest to us that 
their inspiration was incomplete. But then, it is argued, as to the 
sacred penmen, that, although there was no perfect inspiration as to 
the whole of their personal character, we must suppose a perfect 
inspiration as far as they were the authors of their respective por- 
tions of the Bible. It was complete and plenary quoad hoc. 
Others, however, can trace subtle and fine-drawn shades between 
invigoration, and guidance, and superintendence, and suggestion 
and absolute dictation; they hold, that St. Paul himself distin- 
guishes between some parts of his writings where he was assured, 
and other parts where he was nof assured, that he had the full 
Spirit of God ; and others, again, will hardly consent to recognise 
a perfect inspiration as communicable through an imperfect me- 
dium. We state not these things, as pretending to determine 
them; we rather believe that, beyond a certain point, they are un- 
determinable; we state them rather to show in how many, and 
intricate, and almost endless disputes the subject may be involved ; 
and, instead of heating ourselves in controversy about general or 
special, plenary or partial, inspiration, we would simply contend 
for that degree of it, by whatever name it is to be called, which is 
sufficient, as an instrument, for the exhibition of the divine coun- 
sels, and as a guarantee against essential or substantial error in 
matters which affect the salvation of our souls, 

Although Dr. Chalmers is staunch for the positive and complete 
inspiration of every book of Scripture which is admitted into our 
canon, and particularly reproves Dr. Pie Smith for his error in 
asserting the non-inspiration of the Song of Solomon; we ought 
to add that his great and pious solicitude is not so much to plead 
for this or that specific kind of inspiration, as simply to “ secure 
the optimism of the Bible.” His governing principle is, that 
whatever theory of inspiration we adopt, the Bible ts still to re- 
main “ the best possible Bible.” And yet, alas, there 7s a sense in 
which the strict optimism of the Bible is not to be secured. It is 
worse than vain to strain our views into exaggeration for the sake 
of an object which, after all, is unattainable. ‘The optimism even 

NO. XLI.—JAN, 1857. H 
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of a divine Revelation must be impaired before it reaches ws, 
Athough it be clad at first in the majestic purity of Heaven, 
yet the taints of earth fasten upon it as it descends, The conti- 
nuance of its absolute optimism is incompatible with the imper- 
fections of human language; and impossible, without a perpetual 
miracle, when it is left to the custody of man. But does not this 
admission derogate from the honour of God? No: for let us re- 
member that there are two parties concerned in the Revelation ;— 
the party from whom, and the party ¢o whom, it is commtunicated. 
We must consider not only that which is worthy of the one, but 
that also of which the other is capable. ‘The fault is not in the 
giver, but in the recipient. ‘The complete optimism of the Bible 
cannot exist even in the original languages; since variations exist 
in different copies, and transcribers may make mistakes and even 
interpolations. Still less can it exist in other languages, where 
the errors of the translator are added to the errors of the transcriber 
or the printer. Even, therefore, if we insist upon the inspiration 
of every letter, still that inspiration is partly at the mercy of human 
beings. And thus it is, that our negligences and ignorances, our 
weaknesses and frauds, can leave their stains even upon the Bible. 

The fact, then, is at once awful and undeniable, that the im- 
perfections of man have mingled themselves with the word of 
God. It is so: we may wish it, but we cannot make it, other- 
wise. And yet, perhaps, the state in which the Bible has come 
down to us, is the very best in which it could have come in order 
to stimulate our industry, and try our patience, and awaken our 
humility, and exercise our mutual forbearance. We may learn to 
extract uses even from disadvantages, and to see the divine good- 
ness overruling the mischief caused by our infirmities. If the 
Bible had been exposed to any essential vitiation, we might have 
refused to bow down to its authority; if its optimism had been so 
unalterably secured, that no verbal diversities could ever have 
been introduced, and no verbal corrections ever requisite, we 
might have reposed on that very security, and not have been 
spurred, as we now are, to examine its contents with the same 
laborious, and searching, and critical inquiry. Still the broad and 
incontestible considerations are before us, that references are made 
in the Old ‘Testament to Sacred Books which are no longer ex- 
tant; that men have determined the Cunon of the Scriptures; that 
in that Canon the Apocryphal books were included for centuries; 
that a distinction is still sometimes drawn between the books that 
are proto-canonical and the books that are deutero-canonical ; that 
false readings and mistranslations have occurred; and that some 
passages are unintelligible without the aid of commentators, which 
commentators cannot agree among themselves; and these consi- 
derations, mysterious as they are upon any supposition, become 
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more painfully mysterious, if we are satisfied with no less assump- 
tion, than that not only the matter of the Bible has been generally 
given under the direction, but that every single word has been 
written as it were by the finger, of God. 

For ourselves, we attach to the geological and other physical 
researches, which are now prosecuted with so much eagerness, a 
new and peculiar interest, as they may eventually bear upon the 

uestion of the substantial or literal inspiration of the Scriptures. 
hey hardly touch upon the truth of the Bible; but they may 


certainly touch upon the degree of its inspiration. As to other per- 


sons, it would be an unspeakable satisfaction if our slight strictures 
could have any effect in repressing a rash, and fierce and pre- 
sumptuous dogmatism upon a subject so beset with difficulties ; 
with difficulties, too, which are insuperable, because they belong 
to the nature of things and the unchangeable relation which man’s 
weakness bears to the high counsels of Omniscience. We trust, 
most of all, that those men will abstain from dogmatizing, who 
either have not taken the pains to examine, or really do not possess 
the intellect to comprehend, the force and character of these his- 
torical, and philological, and metaphysical embarrassments. Wiser 
men see them, and are humbled by the sight. Dr. Henderson 
gives us a list, and that list might be trebled, of some thirty authors 
who have written on “ Inspiration,” and yet there are not two of 
them, as far as we are aware, whose views upon this delicate and 
baffling subject are precisely identical. He also shows us how 
the most learned and devoted Christians have disagreed in former 
times. For instance, he tells us in his first Lecture :-— 


** About the time of the Reformation, when the Scriptures began to 
be restored to that place to which they are entitled, and Biblical theo 
became the subject of profound and persevering study, the claims of re- 
velation received a proportionate share of public attention, One of the 
first who advanced any opinion at variance with those commonly received 
was Erasmus, who, in his notes on the second of Matthew, and the tenth 
of the Acts, remarked, that the Divine Spirit, by whom the minds of the 
apostles were governed, permitted them to remain ignorant of some 
things, to fall, and even to err for want of memory; but though he en- 
deavoured to defend his positions against Eckius, by whom he was at- 
tacked, he afterwards retracted and acknowledged—‘ nunc testor, me 
abhorrere ab oblivione tribuend4 Apostolis.’ 

‘The sentiments of Luther on the subject of the canon are well 
known. Those which he entertained respecting inspiration he ex 
in his usual free and undaunted manner ; but it is evident, that, in re- 
ference to both points, his opinions are more to be traced to the influence 


of the peculiar circumstances of his times than to patient and ample in-- 


vestigation. For though he maintained, as a general theory, that the’ 
matters and not the words were inspired, yet in his controversy respecting’ 
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the Lord’s Supper, he was obliged to advocate the inspiration of the 
words of the institution. In rejecting verbal inspiration, the great Re- 
former was followed by Calixtus and Museus, both of whom, however, 
were violently opposed by the body of Lutheran divines, who, fearing lest 
their opinion might yield support to the Romanists, constructed an hypo- 
thesis, according to which the sacred writers not only had those things 
immediately communicated to them by the Holy Spirit of which they 
could acquire no knowledge by natural means, or of which they were 
ignorant, but even those which they already knew or might have known 
from their own consciousness, or through the medium of the senses, 
Though the symbolical books of the Lutheran church are silent on this 
head, the hypothesis obtained almost equal authority from the prominent 
place which was allotted to it in the system of Calovins, Hutter, Hollas, 
Gerhard, Quenstedt, Baier, and Buddeus, in which it was represented 
as a fundamental article of faith. Some of these authors went so far as 
to maintain the absolute inspiration or infusion of the Hebrew points ; 
and though Calvin and others of the Reformed church had entertained 
more moderate views of the subject, to such lengths was the controversy 
carried in Helvetia, that no candidate was admitted to ordination who 
did not ex animo profess his belief in the divine authority of the pointed 
text. 

“In the Romish Church a diversity of opinions obtained after the 
Reformatiou ; Canus, Estius, and other writers maintaining an inspira- 
tion of words: but the entire question had a peculiar turn given to it by 
the decisions of the Council of Trent, at which it was determined that 
not only the books of the Old and New Testaments, including the Apo- 
crypha, had God for their author, but also the traditions of the Church, 
which, it was maintained, were equally to be traced to the mouth of 
Christ, or the dictation of the Holy Spirit.”—Henderson, p. 60—63. 


In older times, again, according to the system of Maimonides,— 


“There were, properly speaking, two degrees of inspiration—the 
Gradus Mosaicus, which was the highest and most perfect, and consisted 
in a direct divine illumination of the intellect without the intervention of 
angelic agency, or the influence of the imaginative faculty; and the other, 
the Gradus Propheticus, which he divides into the following subordinate 
degrees. 1. ‘The illapse of the Spirit of power, as in the case of the 
Judges, who were thereby qualified to perform supernatural deeds. 2. 
The assistance afforded to some of the sacred writers and others, by which 
they were enabled, in a calm and serene state of mind, to compose 
psalms, moral precepts, and matters of a political and ecclesiastical cha- 
racter. 3. The presentation of parabolic visions and their interpretation 
to the mind of a prophet iv dreams. 4. The production of a prophetic 
dream, strictly so called, in which the person inspired distinctly heard a 
voice, but did not perceive the speaker. 5. The appearance of a human 
being, who conversed with a prophet in a dream, as Ezek. xl. 4, 6. 6. 
Angelic communications in a dream, 7. The appearance of Jehovah 
himself in a dream. 8. The impartation of prophetic matter during a 
vision. 9. The production of an audible voice on such an occasion. 10, 
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Sensible converse on the part of a divine messenger with the recipient, 
while in a prophetic day-dream. 11. Angelic converse in a waking 
state.*”— Henderson's Lectures, pp. 48, 49. 


Stosch writes de duplici Apostolorum beorveverla; and Dr. Hen- 
derson extracts the following positions from the Opuscula Acade- 
mica of Griesbach :— 


“1, Omnia que in libris Novi Testamenti leguntur, e theopneustia 
(stricte sumta) scripta esse, probari nequit. Nam neque e scripture 


sacre oraculis cogi hoc potest, neque res ipsa et libroruam sacrorum des- 
tinatio necessario id postulat. 


“II, In collectione libroram Novi Testamenti continentur fortasse 
scripta nonnulla apostolica, eaque genuina, quibus neal inest theopneustia. 
Et vihilo tamen secius talia scripta suo jure et merito locum suum in 
canone obtinent. 

III, Liber Novi Testamenti constare potest partibus diverse indolis ; 
inspiratis admixte esse possunt non inspirate. 

“TV, Non datur criterium certum, cujus ope id quod ex theopneustia 
profectum est, ab eo quod absque inspiratione dictum aut scriptum est, 
dignosci queat.’’—Henderson, p. 551. 


Many men have lost sight of the reality whether inspiration exists, 
even from their vain attempts to ascertain the manner how it exists. 
They have ended in a virtual abandonment of the doctrine of 
divine agency, even because they had first bewildered themselves 
in striving to discern the particular methods in which the divine 
essence acts upon the human, ‘This is the common folly of those 
who would be too wise. At the same time, we repeat the caution, 
that, if causes and effects are to be commensurate, it must be in- 
judicious to deliver any positive sentence as to the precise nature 
and limits of the opus operatum, so long as we cannot have any 
clear notions of the modus operandi. Our part is rather to re- 
member that while, on such a topic, levity is profane, and flip- 
pancy intolerable, while there is vast mischief in loose, disparaging, 
and irreverent views, there is also great danger in any overcharged 
and exaggerated theory, in imposing upon man needless restric- 
tions, and ascribing to the Deity more than it is possible and per- 
haps desirable to prove. 

We are not afraid then to say once more, that there are portions 
of the inquiry on which the judgment of the most prudent and 
sedulous Christian may well be kept in suspense. Wise and good 
men will be content to be at variance without strife. ‘They will 
hardly pretend to trace any firm and exact line between inspiration 
and non-inspiration; recognizing indeed the different domains, 
but not imagining or hoping that they can define, as by a hair’s 
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breadth, the precise boundaries. ‘This, however, they will do. 
‘They will look on both sides, instead of rendering themselves the 
slaves of a single principle. They will never consent, on the one 
hand, to surrender the sacredness of Scripture; but neither will 
they depart, on the other hand, from the reasonableness of the 
whole case, and so entirely jeopardize the sovereign ascendancy 
of Holy Writ even by a fond and anxious disposition to sustain it. 

Every hypothesis has its difficulties; we think some of them 
insoluble; yet this hint we venture to throw out. With respect 
even to the acknowledged accommodations of the Bible, there 1s a 
mighty difference whether God has made them, or has only suf- 
fered them: and, again, unphilosophical and unscientific forms of 
expression upon points in which the primary design of revelation 
is not involved, are only natural—and, perhaps, they are service- 
able—as coming from man to man, and yet they aré things from 
which our feelings might recoil if we stabs of them as ac- 
tually and immediately coming from G'od to man. God, then, it 
will be objected, abandons his own work; he leaves the Bible 
either incomplete or faulty; he leaves man in doubt or in the dark ; 
but, if the Divine Author cared for the Bible at all, he would have 
cared for its literal and verbal perfection. But, surely, to such 
men, who thus soar in mere flights of speculation, it is enough to 
answer, that, if God thus cared for the text, he had equal reason 
to care for every translation of it; since for one person who reads 
the orginal language, some translation is read by fifty or by five 
hundred. 

Here, therefore, as in the case of certain geological discussions, 
we would respectfully submit, that it is madness to quarrel among 
ourselves, aud fling about imputations of bigotry or heresy, upon 
pots of which a quite adequate and satisfactory knowledge 1s 
utterly beyond the range of our present comprehension. There 
are excesses to be avoided; but between them there lies a suffi- 
ciency of open ground, on any part of which we may rest our feet 
without encroaching, as enemies, into the sanctuary either of 
Scripture or of reason. In any controversy, however, with the 
foes of Christianity, we deem it the better and safer plan to under- 
state rather than overstate the argument, and claim for the Bible 
just so much of Inspiration as is necessary to the full maintenance 
of our religion in its integrity and in its authority ; ; Instead of un- 
dertaking to guard any extensive line of outposts, some of which 
may be indefensible, and others not required for the security of the 
fortress of our faith. 

Glad also shall we be if some latitude of opinion may be allowed 
in the matter which we proceed to eXamine: a matter which, as it 
comes at the end, can hardly be said to be interpolated, yet which 
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atiords another specimen how Dr. Chalmers is apt to mix up with 
the evidences the Didactics and Hermeneutics of Christianity. 
His last chapter is ‘on the supreme authority of Revelation ;” and 
it opens with the following brief paragraph, which is intended, 
we suppose, for its leading principle :— 

“If the New Testament be a message from God, it behoves us to 
make an entire and unconditional surrender of our minds to all the duty 
and to all the information which it sets before us.’"’—Chalmers’ Evidences, 
Sc. vol, iv. p. 432, 

We have no more inclination to dispute this axiom, thus ex- 
pressed in its general terms, than we have to dethrone the Bible 
from its rightful supremacy. But in admitting this first proposition 
we do not quite admit all the subsequent statements of Dr, Chal- 
mers as its corollaries. — 

He continues thus, still writing, we humbly conceive, With a 
rhetorical want of precision, and intermingling with a vast deal 
that is true and excellent some things that are at least questionable ; 
as, for example, where, in the first sentence of the subjoimed ex- 
tract, he identifies the truths of religion, without qualification or 
exception, with the ways of the mighty and invisible God. For 
nay it not be asked, how can man be a religious animal ?—how 
can man be capable of religion, or religion adapted to man, if the 
truths of religion are “ thoroughly beyond the cognizance of the 
human faculties ?” 

“ There is, perhaps, nothing more thoroughly beyond the eognisance 
of the human faculties than the truths of religion, and the ways of that 
mighty and invisible Being, who is the object of it; and yet nothing, we 
will venture to say, has been made the subject of more hardy and adven- 
turous speculation. We make no allusion at present to Deists, who re- 


ject the authority of the New Testament, because the plan or the dispen- 


sation of the Almighty, which is recorded there, is different from that 
plan or dispensation which they have chosen tu ascribe to Him. We 
speak of Christians, who profess to admit the authority of this record, 
but who have tainted the purity of their profession by not acting when 
they ought upon its exclusive authority; who have mingled their own 
thoughts, and their own fancy with its informations ; who, instead of 
repairing even in those questions of which revelation should have the 
entire monopoly, to the principle of ‘‘ what readest thou ?”” have abridged 
the sovereignty of this principle, by appealing to others, which are utterly 
incompetent, as the reason of the thing, or the standard of orthodoxy; 
and so have brought down the Bible from the high place which belongs 
to it, as the only tribunal to which in all matters beyond the cognisance 
of the human faculties the appeal should be made, or from which the 
decision should be looked for.’’—Chalmers’ [’vidences, vol. iv. pp. 432,433. 


Dr. Chalmers tells us, in twenty places of this treatise, that the 
question is not what thinkest thou, but what readest thou?” And 
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when the assertion is put in this general and naked form, who will 
dream of denying it! But the system of Dr. Chalmers cannot 
be properly understood, until we see it developed ina longer quo- 
tation :— 


“ We call ourselves Christians, and profess to receive the Bible as the 
director of our faith ; and the only question in which we are concerned 
is, ‘ What is written in the law; how readest thou ?’ 

*« But there is a way of escaping from this conclusion. No man 
calling himself a Christian, will ever disown, in words, the authority of 
the Bible. Whatever be counted the genuine interpretation, it must be 
submitted to. But in the act of coming to this interpretation, it will be 
observed, there is room for the unwarrantable principles which we are 
attempting to expose. ‘The business of a scripture critic is to give a fair 
representation of the sense of all its passages as they exist in the original. 
Now, this is a process which requires some investigation ; and it is 
during the time that this process is carrying on, that the tendencies and 
antecedent opinions of the mind are suffered to mislead the inquirer from 
the true principles of the business in which he is employed. ‘The mind 
aud meaning of the author, who is translated, is purely a question of lan- 
guage, and should be decided upon no other principles than those of grammar 
or philology. Now, what we complain ot is, that while this principle is 
recognised and acted upon in every other composition which has come 
down to us from antiquity, it has been most glaringly departed from in 
the case of the Bible: that the meaning of its author, instead of being 
made singly and entirely a question of grammar, has been made a ques- 
tion of metaphysics, or a question of sentiment: that instead of the argu- 
ment resorted to being, ‘ such must be the rendering trom the structure 
of the language, and the import and significancy of its phrases,’ it has 
been, ‘ such must be the rendering from the analogy of the faith, the 
reason of the thing, the character of the divine mind, and the wisdom of 
all His dispensations.” And whether this argument be formally insisted 
upon or not, we have still to complain, that, in reality, it has a most de- 
cided influence on the understanding of many a Christian; and in this 
way, the creed which exists iv his mind, instead of being a fair transcript 
of the New Testament, is the result of a compromise which has been 
made betwixt its authoritative decisions and the speculations of his own 
tancy. 

** What is the reason why there is so much more unanimity among 
critics and grammarians about the sense of any ancient author, than about 
the sense of the New Testament? Because the one is made purely a 
question of criticism: the other has been complicated with the uncertain 
fancies of a daring and presumptuous theology. Could we only dismiss 
these fancies, sit down like a school-boey to his task, and look upon the 
study of divinity as a mere work of translation, then we would expect the 
same unanimity among Christians that we meet with among scholars and 
literati, about the system of Epicurus or philosophy of Aristotle. But 
here lies the distinction betwixt the two cases. When we make out, by 
a critical examination of the Greek of Aristotle, that such was bis mean- 
ing, and such his philosophy, the result carries no authority with it, and 
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our mind retains the congenial liberty of its own speculations. But if 
we make out, by a critical examination of the Greek of St. Paul, that 
such is the theology of the New Testament, we are bound to submit to 
this theology ; ; and our mind must surrender every opinion, however dear 
to it.”—Vol. iv. pp. 435—437. 


Here, if our readers will refer to the latter of the passages, 
which we have printed in italics, they will see what we regard and 
lament as a specimen of looseness—we had almost ventured to 
say—of indiscreet looseness of expression, in a matter where an 
exact nicety of thought and phrase is above all things valuable. 
Dr. Chalmers intimates that there is “ much more unanimity about 
the sense of any ancient author than about the sense of the New 
‘Testament.” But is this atall an accurate statement of the question? 
Why only the New Testament? Is not the discussion about the 
whole Bible, in which the Old ‘Testament is included as well as the 
New? And is not the use of the singular number calculated to 
mislead the superficial inquirer? Are the cases parallel between 
one ancient author, and a multitude of writers, among whom it is 
at once a necessity and a difficulty to establish a substantial co-in- 
cidence ? 

As to the main point at issue, who does not behold, who must 
not grieve to behold, the intrusion, in the solemn task of inter- 
preting the Bible, of much intellectual pride, of much philosophy 
falsely so called; of much wanton speculation, of much positively 
bad faith ; of many preposterous and inexcusable violations of all 
candid and sober criticism? We see these things, and we protest 
agalust them, in the theologians of Germany, | in the Unitarians 
among ourselves, and in a hundred expositors of past and present 
times. But we may still doubt whether mere philology is always 
sufficient as the exclusive guide ; although of course much may 
depend upon the breadth of signification in which the term phi- 
fology is employed, and the extent of tlre province which we must 
assign to those two despots, the grammar and the lexicon, whom 
Dr. Chalmers invests with sole and paramount authority, 

The simple question, we need scarcely say, with every pious 
and sincere investigator is, how is the true sense of the Scriptures 
to be obtained? And here we omit all disputation concerning the 
right of private judgment, the authority of tradition, and the ne- 
cessity of an infallible arbiter of controversies, not because we | 
deem these subjects to have no bearing upon the present; but 4 
because, for our limited space, we have too much to do without 4 
them. We address ourselves to the point, whether any antecedent 
aud accompanying considerations are admissible in the science of 
Biblical Hermeneutics; for the sake, be it remarked, not of con- 
tradicting, but of assisting, philology. Need we, or can we, put 
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them quite aside? Our impression is, we confess, that they are 
to be introduced cautiously, sparingly, and with a profound humi- 
lity of mind; but that they are not to be altogether interdicted. 
With regard to Dr. Chalmers, in his connexion with this point, 
two questions seem to occur, the one whether he is consistent? the 


other, whether he is right? 

First, then, as to his consistency with himself. Dr. Chalmers 
insists, in words which are, perhaps, scarcely English, that “ the 
Bible ought to be the alone directory of our faith;” he adds, “ that 
the authority of the Bible is often modified, and in some cases 
superseded by the authority of other principles. One of these 
principles is the reason of the thing.” He says again, in terms of 
indignant scorn— 


“ We must bring the theology of God's ambassador to the bar of our 
self-formed theology. The Bible, instead of being admitted as the di- 
rectory of our faith upon its external evidences, must be tried upon the 
merits of the work itself; and if our verdict be favourable, it must be 
brought in, not as a help to our ignorance, but as a corollary to our 
demonstrations. But is this ever done? Yes! by Dr. Samuel Clarke, 
and a whole host of followers and admirers. Their first step in the 
process of theological study is to furnish their minds with the principles 
of natural theology. Christianity, before its external proofs are looked 
at or listened to, must be brought under the tribunal of these principles. 
All the difficulties which attach to the reason of the thing, or the fitness 
of the doctrines, must be formally discussed, and satisfactorily got over, 
A voice was heard from heaven, saying of Jesus Christ, ‘ This is my 
beloved Son, hear ye him.’ The men of Galilee saw Him ascend from 
the dead to the heaven which He now occupies. The men of Galilee 
gave their testimony; and it is a testimony which stood the fiery trial 
of persecution in a former age, and of sophistry in this. And yet, in- 
stead of hearing Jesus Christ as disciples, they sit in authority over Him 
as judges. Instead of forming their divinity after the Bible, they try 
the Bible by their antecedent pian J and this book, with all its 
mighty train of evidences, must drivel in their antichambers, till they 
have pronounced sentence of admission, when they have got its doctrines 
to agree with their own airy and unsubstantial speculations.”—Vol. iv. 
pp. 442, 443. 


In the next page, however, he affirms, after eulogizing Lord 
Bacon’s philosophy, 

* Now all we want, is to carry the same lesson and the same princi- 
ple into theology. Our business is not to guess but to learn. After 
we have established Christianity to be an authentic message from God 
upon those historical and experimental grounds, on which the reason 
and experience of man entitle him to form his conclusions, nothing re- 
mains for us but an unconditional surrender of the mind to the subject 
of the message. We have a right to sit in judgment over the n- 
tials of heaven's ambassador ; but we have no right to sit in judgment 
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over the information he gives us. We have no right either to refuse 
or to modify that information, till we have accommodated it to our 
peovions conceptions. Is is very true, that if the truths which he de- 
ivered lay within the field of human observation, he brings himself 
under the tribunal of our antecedent knowledge. Were he to tell us 
that the bodies of the planetary system moved in orbits which are 
purely circular, we woe oppose to him the observations and measure- 
ments of astronomy. Were he to tell us, that in winter the sun never 
shone, and that in summer no cloud ever darkened the brillancy of his 
career, we would oppose to him the certain remembrances, both of 
ourselves and of our whole neighbourhood. Were he to tell us, that 
we were perfect men, because we were free from ay and loved 
our neighbours as ourselves, we would oppose to him the history of 
our own lives, and the deeply-seated consciousness of our own infirmi- 
ties. On all these subjects we can confront him. But when he bri 
truth from a quarter which no human eye ever explored; when 
tells us the mind of the Deity, and brings before us the counsels of 
that invisible Being, whose arm is abroad upon all worlds, and whose 
views reach to eternity, he is a the ken of eye or of pen 
and we must submit to him. We have no more right to sit in judg- 
ment over his information, than we have to sit in judgment over the 
information of any other visitor who lights upon our planet from some 
distant and unknown part of the universe, and tells us what worlds 
roll in those remote tracts which are beyond the limits of our astro- 
nomy, and how the Divinity peoples them with His wonders. Any 
previous conceptions of ours are of no more value than thé fooleries 
of an infant; and should we offer to resist or to modify upon the 
strength of these conceptions, we would be as unsound and as unphi- 
loseiphoal as ever school-man was with his categories, or Cartesian 
with his whirlpools of ether.” —pp. 444—446, 


He gives, too, a striking and ingenious illustration drawn from 
the discoveries of the astronomers. 


« Let us suppose that one of their number, flushed with the trium 
of success, passed on from the work of calculating the periods of 
moon, to theorize upon its chemical constitution. The former ques- 
tion lies within the field of observation, the other is most thoroughly 
beyond it; and there is not a man, whose mind is disciplined to 
the rigour and sobriety of modern science, that would not look upon the 
theory with the same contempt as if it were the dream of a poet, or the 
amusement of a school-boy. We have heard much of the moon, and 
of the volcanoes which blaze upon its surface. Let us have ineontesta- 
ble evidence that a falling stone proceeds from the eruption of one of 
these volcanoes, and the chemistry of the moon will receive more illus- 
tration from the analysis of that stone than from all the speculations of 
all the theorists. It brings the question in pve within the limits of ob- 
servation. It now becomes a fair subject for the exercise of the true 
philosophy. The eye can now see, and the hand can now handle it; 


and the information furnished by the laborious drudgery of experie 
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mental men, will be received as a truer document, than the theory of 
any philosopher, however ingenious, or however splendid. 

“At the hazard of being counted fanciful, we bring forward the 
above as a competent illustration of the principle which we are at- 
tempting to establish” —pp. 451, 452. 


The whole is summed up as follows :— 


‘* Instead of theorizing upon the nature and properties of that divine 
light which irradiates the sae of God, and exists at so immeasura- 
ble a distance from our faculties, let us point our eyes to that emana- 
tion, which has actually come down to us. Instead of theorizing upon 
the counsels of the divine mind, let us go to that Volume which 
lighted upon our world nearly two thousand years ago, and which 
bears the most authentic evidence, that it is the depository of part of 
these counsels, Let us apply the proper instrument to this examina- 
tion, Let us never conceive it to be a work of speculation or fancy. 
It is a pure work of grammatical analysis. It is an unmixed question 
of language. The commentator who opens this Book with one hand, 
and carries his system in the other, has nothing to do with it. We admit 
of no other instrument than the vocabulary and the lexicon. The man 
whom we look to is the scripture critic, who can appeal to his authori- 
ties for the import and significancy of phrases; and whatever be the 
strict result of his patient and philology, we submit to it.” — 
pp. 453, 454. 

Now, is not this slippery though eloquent language? Is there 
not, amidst all the power and pomp of diction, an extraordinary 
indistinctness cr oscillation of ideas? First, the Bible is to be ad- 
mitted as the directory of our Faith upon its external evidences. 
But next, there is to be an unconditional surrender of the mind, 
* after we have established Christianity to be an authentic message 
from God upon those historical and experimental grounds, in which 
the reason and experience of man entitle him to form his conclu- 
sions.” Is not a new term here slipped into the argument? And 
why “after?” Is this the real order of time and sequence of 
conviction? Will not our interpretation of the Bible accompany, 
if it does not precede, our reception of the Bible?) How can we 
assure ourselves that it is a message from God, and worthy of 
God, uatil we have ascertained for ourselves what the message 
means? How can we feel the experimental evidence of the 
Bible, until we have in some degree settled our opinions as to 
the true sense of the Bible? There seems some farther confu- 
sion, which, however, we have no time to pursue, respecting the 
boundaries allotted to the operations of human reason: but let 
us turn to compare Dr. Chalmers with himself. Here he is _re- 
solute to allow no considerations of natural religion ; to shut the 
door, with a stern and uncompromising exclusion, against all an- 
terior principles, But, in the third volume, be has a chapter on 
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the connexion between the miracles and the doctrine: where he 
so appears to substantiate each by the other, that he is compelled 
to defend himself, by anticipation, from the charge of reasoning 
in a circle. There, after stating different propositions on the 
topic which is occupying his attention, he says, 


‘* In our treatment of both the first suppositions, we evidently go on 
the presumption that God is righteous. Ere we address ourselves to 
the task of examining either the one or the other professed revelation 
that we have just been imagining, we are chet nes with the sense 
of God, as a God of equity and truth ; and on this principle our deci- 
sion, in fact, is suspended. We cannot on the one hand defer to the 
claims of a professed revelation, even though offered on the sanction 
of miracles, to have God for its author, if — and falsehood “7 

ven upon its s, and why ?—because all our preconceptions o 
the Dolpa ath side of His benignity and His faithfulness.”—pp. 
381, 382. 


“On each of the three suppositions then, there is a prior natural re- 
ligion which mingles the influence of its presumptions in the matter, 
and so modifies the resulting conclusion whatever that may be. It is 
on the strength of this natural religion, and at the instigation of its 
principles, that we would rejéct a professed revelation charged either 
with obvious immorality or falsehood, even though in the face of un- 
doubted miracles. It is on the strength also of this natural religion, 
that when instead of being disgraced with aught so aor as this, 
the venerable signatures of truth and holiness are throughout con- 
spicuous, that we defer to the miraculous evidence, and hold it all the 
stronger that the morality and the miracles go hand in hand.”—p, 388, 


Still it is a previous natural religion that would guide us to the 
conclusion.” —p. 384. 


‘* We are aware that in this. view of the matter, a previous natural 
religion would seem to be indispensable. Whereas in the other view 
of it, the whole credit and authority that belong to the Christian reli- 
gion would have their primary fountain-head in the proper and peculiar 
evidences of revelation. Miracles, simply as such, and without regard 
to adjuncts at all, were enough in all conceivable circumstances, to au- 
thenticate any professed communication from God to the world. The 
historical evidence for these miraculous facts were enough of them- 
selves to constitute a simple but solid foundation on which to rest the 
whole superstructure of our creed. We confess our partiality, in 
other days, to what we held as a beautiful and consistent exemplifica- 
tion of the question between us and infidels. There is nothing 
however which has contributed more to modify our views upon this 
subject than the very question whereof we now treat. Instead of holding 
all religion as sus on the miraculous evidence, we see this evi- 
dence itself standing at the bar of an anterior principle, and there 
waiting for its authentication. There is a previous natural religion, on 
whose aid we call for the determination of this matter. It is an an- 
thority that we at one time should have utterly disregarded and con- 
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temned; but now hold it in higher reverence, since, reflecting on the 
supremacy of conscience within us, we deem this to be the token of an 
ascendant principle of morality and truth in the universe around us.” 
—pp. 384, 385. 


There Dr. Chalmers talks of the rationale of the Christian 
evidences: he predicates, that “a miracle can demonstrate 
nothing in opposition to the evidence of the moral sense that is 
within :” he quotes the dictum of Butler, that “ it is the province 
of reason to judge of the morality of the Scripture.” But the 
latter part of his treatise seems to belong to the former period of 
his conceptions, At any rate, there seems a strange discrepancy 
between his references to natural religion and the moral sense, 
and his sweeping condemnation of alf antecedent and extraneous 
considerations in the last chapter. 

But it is a far more material question, whether Dr. Chalmers 
is right, than whether he is consistent. Only, we took the other 
question first, because if a man is shown to be inconsistent, there 
is a tolerably strong presumption that he is somewhere wrong : 
and we imagine, indeed, that the erroneous, or rather exaggerated 
view of the exclusive P eens of the grammar and the vocabu- 
lary, arising in Dr. Chalmers, as it manifestly does, from his 
supreme reverence for the Scriptures, has betrayed him into the 
inconsistency. 

It is with an unfeigned deference to his talents and virtues, 
that we at all impugn the correctness and validity of his argu- 
ment. But Dr. Chalmers, as we have seen, takes up the ground, 
both that the Bible, as to its very expression, is the best possible 
Bible ; aud that the exposition of the Bible is a pure question of 
language. If his reasoning is to be applied in its utmost rigour, 
the obvious, the grammatical, the literal construction,—for, when- 
ever we depart from it, we depart, so far, from the grammar and 
the vocabulary,—is to be put upon every word. But these rigo- 
rous principles, thus blended together, of verbal inspiration and 
literal interpretation, would inevitably, we believe, introduce 
more and greater perplexities, than they can ever obviate. 

Tu that case, we repeat, the questions of geology and astrono- 
my, with the acknowledged adaptations and accommodations of 
Scripture phraseology, would be more beset with thorns than 
ever. Nor, we apprehend, would fancies and caprices and pre- 

tons be of necessity excluded from the study of the Bible. 
Only all harmonization of its contents would become impossible: 
and persons, ignorant or narrow-minded, would, even more than 
they do now, fasten upon the literal meaning of some one fa- 
vourite text, and, entrenched behind their ramparts of the dic- 
tionary and grammar, defy the entrance of wider and wiser views, 
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to ee mA detriment and utter confusion of all sound and consis- 
tent faith, 

It may sound, indeed, like a paradox, but we believe it to be 
strictly true, that philology itself would suffer, if extra-philologi- 
cal considerations were not often combined with it. No man, 
we are sure, will ever be a good philologist, who is not much 
more than a philologist, Did mere philology, we might ask, un- 
accompanied with general knowledge and penetration, ever make 


a competent editor of any considerable writer? or a com. — 


mentator, who could, on any moral or imaginative subjects, tho- 
roughly understand an author, unless he could feel the beauties 
of that author? But Dr. Chalmers talks of the unanimity of 
critics upon ancient writers, because they confine themselves to 
principles purely philological. But what are the facts? Is there 
the unanimity? or do they so confine themselves? ‘There has 
never, we should think, been imposed upon Dr. Chalmers the 
task of reading those heaps of discordant annotations, through 
which it has been, for others, at once irksome and necessary to 
wade; or he would begin to doubt whether philology could secure 
unanimity, But again, the editor, or annotator, of any ancient 
historian, or philosopher, or jurist, if he lights upon any passage 
directly at variance, in its obvious meaning, with some precedin 
passages, or containing, as he deems, a plain absurdity in itself, 
what does he do? Why, he bids philology wait upon philoso- 
hy. He looks out for another interpretation or another reading. 
He says, either this passage is corrupt, or this is not the true 
sense of it. Even in poetry—in the chorus of a Greek play, for 
instance,—a scholar, if he meets with any word which seems to 
offend against any metrical canon, or any rule of literary criticism, 
either places an obelus against the place, or hazards some con- 
jectural emendation, and exercises his judgment and his taste as 
well as his philology. And surely these efforts, on the whole, 
a contributed to restore, rather than diminish, the purity of 

e text. 

Let us not be misunderstood, In these observations, we would 
only show, that, practically speaking, there is no such thing as 
philology quite by itself, if philology means a mere adherence to 
the grammar and the lexicon: or, at least, that the science of 
words approaches its perfection just in proportion as there is a 
concomitant advance in the science of things: for that philology. 
and philosophy act and re-act, thoughout their progress, upon 
each other, for their mutual explanation and completion, 

There seems any thing, then, but hostility between the two: and 
if there be no hostility, but rather a reciprocal friendship, there 
is assuredly no reason why extraneous considerations may not be 
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so introduced as to aid philological accuracy, instead of distorting 
or superseding it. We claim nothing more, Let philology have 
its full and free, and in one sense independent, exercise. t its 
results be carefully noted, and thankfully accepted. But do not 
debar other instruments from helping its investigations where it 
is at fault. Do not suppose that a school-boy, with his grammar 
and lexicon employed upon some one chapter of the Bible, can 
make himself master of its meaning, so well as a man, who has 
lived longer, and felt more, and looked abroad over the world as 
a commentary upon the Scriptures, and had some insight, from 
experience and conscience, into the deeper secrets of the heart, 
as they relate both to himself and to his fellow creatures. As 
the Bible is the key to the workings of a man’s own mind, so, 
oftentimes, the workings of a man’s own mind are a key to the 
interpretation of the Bible: and the more he knows of himself 
and the universe around him, the more he will know of the true 
force and significance of the eternal verities of the divine Revela- 
tion. 

But it may be said that we have taken the word philology in 
its lowest and most restricted sense. We have taken it in the 
sense which appears to be affixed to it in some places, if not in 
all, by Dr. Chalmers. But we allow, although he lays so much 
stress upon the grammar and vocabulary, that philology has an 
ampler range than over the primary meaning of particular pas- 
sages. Let it embrace the scope of a whole work: and the usus 
loquendi of the age and nation; the prevalent modes of expres- 
sion ; the general structure of language, and, if of language, also of 
thought, since language is but its representative. But then, if 
philology comprehends this broad extent, how much must it 
depend upon collateral sources of information :—on how many 

ints must it touch, which are really questions of history and 
philosophy far more than of syntax ;—how, in fact, does it be- 
come intersected and intermixed with all the manifold branches 
of human research. 

But it is high time to bring these general remarks more di- 
rectly to bear upon the hermeneutics of the sacred volume. No 
one denies that there are many expressions, both in the Old and 
New Testaments, which are not to be taken in their first and 
literal meaning. ‘Thus,—to cite the strongest example, the words 
of our Lord himself,—no one supposes, that he intended to for- 
bid all providence and forecast, when he said,—according at least 
to the English translation,—** Take no thought for the morrow ;”’ 
nor does any Protestant imagine that he intended to say, this is ac- 
tually my flesh and blood, when, holding the bread, he said this 
is my body; since he was at the time sitting in the body at the 
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table with his disciples. But the philology of the mere grammar 
and lexicon might et sanction the Romanist in asserting the 
most inconceivable of all transubstantiations. We declare, then, 
of many and many a phrase in holy writ, that it is figurative, or 
hyperbolical, a Sdabeulash or an orientalism; and although phi- 
lology has to deal with considerations such as these, yet there 
must be something more than philology to direct us when, and 
how far, they are to be applied to the determination of the 
meaning of Scripture. Again, it was the will, we know, of the 
Redeemer, that the true sense of the parables should oftentimes 
be hidden from the majority of his hearers, although the language 
reached their ears; and even now we may well question, whether 
their real and full explication can be the work of mere philology 
in any fair acceptation of the term. But there is yet another 
step :—there is the mysterious aud peculiar diction of the pro- 
phetical Scriptures from the beginning of the Old Testament to 
the Revelations of St. John. In what way can their signification 
be evolved simply out of the vocabulary and the grammar? Let 
us hear Dr, Chalmers himself quoting, not merely without a 
whisper of dissent, but, it seems, with his full approbation, the 
words of that light of the English Church, quenched in an hour 
when light was needed, the late Bishop of Durham. 

“ OF the figurative and symbolical language of prophecy, it has 
been well said by Van Mildert, late bishop of Durham—* that i is 
almost a science in itself. None,’ says he, ‘ can fully comprehend the 
depth, sublimity, and force of their writings, who are not thoroughly 
acquainted with the peculiar and approgerets imagery they were ac- 
customed to use. This is the main key to many of the prophecies; 
and, without knowing how to apply it, the interpreter will often in 
vain essay to discover their hidden treasures.’ What makes it the 
more necessary to make a study of this is, that the symbol is not 
always like the type founded upon resemblance ; but, like sounds and 
written characters, may have a good deal in it of the merely conven- 
tional or arbitrary. Symbolical language is more a system of natural 
characters than ordinary language is certainly; but the likeness be- 
tween the sign and the hing signified is far from being so accurate as 
that between the type and the antitype—as, for example, when water, 
the effusion of which upon the church is prophesied of by Isaiah, is 
made to denote the Holy Spirit; and the Temple, the human body ; 
and a beast, as in Daniel and the Book of Revelation, an empire; and 
briars, the wicked, or the enemies of God; and Bridegroom, oyr 
Saviour as the head of the mystical body; and candlestick, the 


Christian Church; and day, a year; and Dragon, an enemy who is in- 


vested with kingly power, hence, by pre-eminence, Satan; and heat, 
a persecution; and heaven, the political status of the rulers and 
grandees in society; and horn, the regal power; and Jerusalem, the 


city of the living God in paradise; and Jezebel, a seducer; and keys, 
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the power of imprisonment or custody; and Sodom and Gomorrah, 
cities of apostacy and wickedness; and star, a potentate ; and sun and 
moon, the civil and ecclesiastical state of Judea; and vine or vineyard, 
the Church of Israel ; and woman, the body politic. In most of these 
instances, of which many more could be given, the natural resemblance 
is more or less obscured—so that, in the language of Dr. Hurd, they 
form representative marks rather than express pictures ; and, instead 
of offering those complex and entire similarities which are held out to 
us in types, they are employed rather as characters approaching to the 


arbitrary, and suggesting, each of them, but one general idea to the 
mind,”—Vol. iii, pp. 861, 362. 


Surely, if the vocabulary and lexicon are sufficient for us to 
gather from them the entire sense of the predictive parts of 
Scripture, they must be a vocabulary and a lexicon specially 
belonging to the Bible itself. But then what must we do? 
We must make the vocabulary and the lexicon out of the Bible 
by the assistance of other and more comprehensive methods of 
scrutiny, in order that we may afterwards apply them back to its 
complete elucidation, As we proceed, then, from the common 
meaning of terms to the Oriental, and from the Oriental to the 
parabolical, and from the parabolical to the symbolical, reason 
must take its place as the assessor to philology, and aid it in 
forming its decisions. 

For our own parts, we cannot but arrive at the conclusion, 
that nothing is gained intellectually by attempting to bind men 
down to the dictionary and the grammar in their study of the 
Bible. In the philosophy of the matter, although we cannot 
enter now into the metaphysical discussion, there is really, as we 
have already suggested, no such thing, on any wide scale, or in any 
general inquiry, as a pure work of grammatical analysis, an un- 
mixed question of language: and, least of all, as we may pre- 
sently show more at large, in the investigation of Scripture. 
It sounds indeed like a truism, that the discovery of the sense of 
words is a mere question of language. But when these words are 
united to make propositions, and the propositions have a con- 
nexion, and involve doctrine, questions more than verbal soon 
arise, not only as to the propositions and their connections, but 
as to the exact force of the single words. Other knowledge, 
with which the grammarian, as a grammarian, has nothing to do, 
must be brought into play. There is a natural theology, which 
may come as a handmaid, and hold up a lamp before us, in our 
researches into Christian theology. ‘The more we are conver- 
sant with the works and the visible dispensations of the most 
high God, and also with his property and attributes as cognizable 
in those works and dispensations, the more we look into the 
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frame work and organization of the world, or penetrate into the 
depths of our own minds, the more shall we possess the power 
of appreciating the proofs of Christianity, and ascertaining the 
true meaning of its records. But if our faculties are so utterly 
impotent as Dr. Chalmers would sometimes make them,—if of 
God’s moral government we cannot catch even a glimpse,—if 
religious truth lies all beyond the field of human observation, or 
antecedent knowledge,—if we are to regard with unqualified 
disdain, ‘* those previous conceptions which we dignify with the 
name of the rational theology of nature,” we might really ask 
Dr. Chalmers himself, why he wrote his admirable treatise on 
natural theology, and placed it in his collected works, as an in- 
troduction to the evidences of Christianity: we might ask, too, 
why Paley wished that his order of production should be reversed, 
and that his natural theology, written the last of his works, 
should be read the first: we might even be led to apprehend, 
that the internal evidences of our religion were not worth a 
straw,—that we had no right to draw’ any argument from an 
alleged analogy between the revealed economy of God, and his 
administration as discerned in’ the constitution and course of 
nature,—and that all philosophical reasonings were inadmissible 
in our divinity; that we ought not to talk, for instance, of the 
wondrous harmony of the divine perfections as exhibited in the 
scheme of the atonement, and the interposition of mercy without 
the forfeiture of justice. Thus we may weaken our faith, and 
the basis of our faith: we may cut ourselves off from one source 
of knowledge and conviction: we may shut ourselves out from 
one stream of radiance,—one beacon of living fire ;—not indeed 
always pure,— not indeed always unclouded; but still useful, on 
the whole, as a subsidiary minister to the illumination of our 
souls. 

Spiritually, too, therefore, nothing is to be gained by a rigid 
adherence to the letter of that system, which Dr. Chalmers has 
here propounded. We quite believe that it is his religious zeal, 
through which, in his eagerness to prove one point, he sometimes 
forgets what he has said to prove another: that it is his truly 
evangelical fervour, by which he is sometimes hurried into de- 
clamatory amplifications, which spoil, here and there, the logic 
of his works; but we altogether doubt whether his method of 
interpretation is essentially more devout than one which is less 
confined, and allows the introduction of more elements of thought. 
If the same God who inspired the Bible made the world, and 
also inscribed certain laws and principles upon the heart of 
man, we can see no shadow of impiety in combining their testi 
monies, and using each as an auxiliary, and a a touch- 
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stone of the rest: nor can we frame any conception to ourselves, 
how considerations, drawn from these other reservoirs or maga- 
zines, can clash with that rightful authority in which the Bible is 
to be clothed. There cannot be a dissonance in the chords 
which are all caused to vibrate by the hand of God, In fact, as 
we are assured upon sacred authority, that with the heart man 
believeth unto righteousness, and that spiritual things are spiri- 
tually discerned, so we are taught, that not only a man’s prior 
knowledge, but also his antecedent habits and previous disposi- 
tion, will materially affect his understatiding of the Bible. For 
thus has God himself connected all that is good. <A well-go- 
verned mind and well-regulated temper will be not only of nega- 
tive profit, in making a man to approach the philological investi- 
gations without sinful prejudice; but also of positive advantage, 
by sharpening the spiritual apprehensions, and almost outrunning 
the philology which they will never violate. The feelings will 
be impressed almost before the reason makes its award. On the 
other hand, a firmly balanced intellect, and just conceptions pre- 
viously acquired, will be as guards and preservatives against any 
interpretations of the Bible at once horrible and false. The 
sensitiveness of the moral feelings will ¢hen take the alarm, and 
communicate it to the reason. We shall not be deterred from 
adducing for illustrations the dogma of Antinomianism, and the 
dogma of eternal reprobation, irrespective of personal demerit. 
A mind, antecedently stored with just ideas, and a heart which 
suffers its instinctive emotions to have fair play, will sponta- 
neously reject these atrocious tenets, which turn the God of all 
equity and mercy into the ruthless torturer and tyrant of his 
species; and find in the purest and holiest of religions an immu- 
nity for sin, and an exemption from moral restraints. ‘They detect 
their fallaciousness at once, and shrink from them as by an in- 
herent power of repulsion; and they point, with an unerring 
index, to the errors, which a right philology will afterwards ex- 

. But in these remarks, it may be objected, we may have 

n confounding two things, between which there is an essen- 
tial difference. We have forgotten to draw the distinction -be- 
tween the process of gathering the grammatical sense of a pas- 
sage, which is the province of philology, and the subsequent 
process, with which alone the internal evidence for Christianity is 
concerned, of estimating the moral beauty and fitness of the truth 
evolved, which is the province of reason and conscience. Dr. 
Chalmers, on one occasion, seems to state it as prior. But, in 
fact, it is neither always subsequent, nor always prior; for it is, 
in reality, seldom or never distinct. It is indeed practically true, 
that men, in their views of the Christian faith, depart too often, 
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and too much from grammatical analysis. Religion is too often 
a thing simply of nerve,—of temperament,—of a spirit dull or 
excitable,—of feelings warm or cold. But one corrective of 
this mischief is to be found in a just and comprehensive philo- 
sophy, antecedent to religion, or walking with it side by side. 
As to the rest, whether we have or have not a right to take into 
account any supposed characteristics of God’s nature, there are 
laws and principles of our own nature, both intellectual 
and moral, which we cannot shake off from us. ‘Thus we cannot 
believe what we deem an impossibility. A miracle is not an im- 
possibility; because the legislator may abrogate or suspend his 
own laws; and the Creator is omnipotent over his creation and 
its movements. Yet, ds we have already shown, without an- 
tecedent considerations of God, it would be far more difficult 
to conceive a miracle. But it is an impossibility, that the persons 
of the Trinity should be three in the same sense they are one, and 
one in the same sense that they are three ;—or that there thould 
be any reality in some systems which have been promulgated of 
transubstantiation, or consubstantiation ;—or that God should 
act in contradiction to his own nature; and that the revealed 
law of God written in the Bible should contradict the natural 
law, written on the conscience. Such things, therefore, we 
cannot believe. We are bound by the laws of our own under- 
standing, and we cannot escape. Dr, Chalmers may say that 
we are not authorized to carry these considerations with us, in 
reading the Bible, and collecting its sense. We beg his pardon. 
We must. God has implanted them in us, almost as a diviner’s 
rod towards the true’ interpretation of his word, wherever it 
touches upon their confines, and as preventive checks against 
interpretations that are erroneous. 

We state, once again, our belief that the notion of a spiritual 
discernment may be carried too far; and that it will become the 
direct avenue of superstition and enthusiasm, unless corrected by 
those processes of the understanding, which it may serve in its 
turn to expedite and invigorate. Perhaps Pascal* carries it too 
far where he says, in speaking of “ vérites divines,” 


‘Dieu seul peut les mettre dans l’ame, et ee la maniére qu'il lui 
plait. Je sais qu’il a voulu qu’elles entrent du ceeur, pour humilier 
cette superbe puissance du raisonnement, qui prétend devoir étre juge 
des choses que la volonté choisit ; et pour guérir cette volonté infirme, 
qui s’est toute corrompue par ses indignes attachements, Et de la 


* We quote from an edition of the Pensées de Pascal, recently published at Paris by 
Messrs. ‘Treuttel and Wirtz; to which are appended annotations by Condorcet and 
Voltaire. It constitutes one volume of a selection of French authors, styled “ Nou- 
velle Bibliothéque Classique,” which appears valuable and well-chosen, 
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vient qu’au lieu qu’en parlant des choses humaines, on dit qu'il faut les 
connoitre avant que de les aimer, ce qui a passé en proverbe ; les 
Saints, au contraire, disent, en parlant es choses divines, qu'il faut les 
aimer pour les connoitre, et quon n’entre dans la verité que par la 
charité, dont ils ont fait une de leurs plus utiles sentences. 

“En quoi il paroit que Dieu a établi cet ordre surnaturel, et tout 
contraire a = qui devoit tre naturel aux hommes dans les choses 
naturelles. Ils ont néanmoins corrompu cet ordre, en faisant des choses 
profanes ce qu’'ils devoient faire des choses saintes, qu'en effet 
nous ne croyons presque que ce qui nous piait.”—Pensées de Pascal, 
vol, i. pp. 37, 38. 


Dr. Chalmers may, perhaps, claim this passage, as bearing 
testimony in his favour: and yet, at what a distance does the 
spirit of its theory leave mere philology behind it! 

Even, therefore, when it has the sanction of Dr. Chalmers, we 
must still protest against the rashness of pushing any principle to 
extremes: and we would respectfully submit, that the readiest 
way to endanger, to damage, perhaps to ruin a good cause, is to 
assume an untenable position in its defence. To say that the 
criticism of a reasonable, not an arrogant understanding,—for 
reason and arrogance are irreconcilable foes,—that the criticism, 
then, of a reasonable understanding is as admissible, in its place 
and degree, as the criticism of verbal scholarship, is not to destroy 
the integrity of Scripture, or to impeach its authority, or to drag 
it to the bar of human caprice. It is rather a question as to the 
number and nature of the instruments by which we are to deter- 
mine its true sense, and scope, and purposes. Philology, if we 
mean by philology the mere construing of a passage, as boys con- 
strue a passage of Homer or Ovid at school, cannot always be 
sufficient for the complete interpretation of the Bible. The 
grammar and lexicon, of themselves, would leave us in the middle 
passage of a hundred perplexities and contradictions ; the gram- 
mar and lexicon, of themselves, could never harmonize St. Paul 
and St. James: the grammar and lexicon, of themselves, could 
never teach us which verses are to be taken in their direct and pri- 
mary, which with a figurative or metaphorical signification, which 
with both, which with a three-fold or even a four-fold meaning : the 
grammar and lexicon, of themselves, could never enable us to ascer- 
tain, and even conjecture, which sayings of our Lord and his apos- 
tles were to be understood literally, and with an exact precision, 
and which with an allowance for oriental forms of y eam which 
sayings, again, were addressed only to the Jews, or the immediate 
disciples, and which to the whole race of mankind throughout 
all coming ages. ‘The grammar and lexicon, by themselves, 
could never instruct us, whether any, or, if any, what measure 
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of accommodation is indispensably to be supposed, if we would 
form a just conception of the word of God, . They would rather 
compel us to believe, that for a rich man to enter into the king- 
dom of heaven was a physical impossibility ; and that the Almighty 
God possessed human limbs and organs, and was subject to hu- 
man passions and infirmities ; had hands and eyes, and was liable 
to the sensations of hatred, weariness, revenge, and repentance, 
We do not hesitate, then, to make this affirmation; not only is 
the human mind an inadequate recipient of the Divine counsels ; 
but human language is so inadequate a vehicle for their commu- 
nication, that occasions must sometimes exist for a higher and 
wider criticism than any which lies within the compass of a syntax 
and a dictionary, If others are rationalists, we are not therefore 
to be unreasonable, Unconsciously and of necessity, we haye 
recourse to ulterior tests, besides mere philology ; unless, indeed, 
the term philology be employed with a most extraordinary lati- 
tude. It may also seem to haye been the intention of God him- 
self, that our intuitive notions of right and wrong, our uniyersal 
and uneradicable perceptions of fitness and congruity, should be 
applied as collateral guides, to the better comprehension of his 
heavenly oracles, 
But then, it is objected, man is a fallen creature. He is: 
yet the native properties of the species are not merely discernible, 
ut may be turned to account amidst the fragments of his 
fall. It is objected, Why tell us to consult the dictates of the 
understanding! The understanding is perverted, the reason is 
trust-worthy no more. Why bid us pid oracle of the heart? 
The oracle philippizes. The priestess, conscience, has been 
bribed and suborned, Yet may we behold the wonderful phe- 
nomenon, that there are certain general elements of thought and 
feeling, which man long maintains and recognizes, even amidst his 
individual corruptions, there are certain universal principles, to 
which there is a sure appeal, even in the midst of personal 
depravity, This at least is beyond dispute, that man cannot 
believe in opposition to the laws which regulate his belief: he 
cannot think against the constitution of the mind by which he 
thinks, Although his understanding and his conscience may 
sometimes jar like an instrument out of tune, he must use them, 
and apply them, such as they are; for he has nothing else which 
he can use and apply to the same purposes; and even the word 
of God can be no guide to him, until his understanding and his 
conscience have been assured that it is the word of God, 
Thinking, then, as we think, that God has given us this moral 
sense and these prior intimations of himself, to quicken our . 
ceptions and to adjust them, we would guard against their illicit 
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or extravagant introduction, their usurpation of functions and 
prerogatives not belonging to them; but we ascribe good, and 
not evil, to their employment in their due subordination, in their 
proper place and degree. We say, again, that great care, great 
prudence, and great humility, are required in applying them to 
the exposition of Holy Writ; but we would preserve their use, 
protesting against their abuse, and not like Dr. Chalmers, put 
upon them an absolute and peremptory veto. The veto, too, is 
idle at best: for although Dr. Chalmers may forbid and inhibit 
these antecedent considerations, nature, or rather Providence, has 
decided the other way. Dr. Chalmers, in his fear of an enemy, 
deprives himself of a serviceable ally: in his dread that these 
principles of natural religion and natural reason will be perverted 
to bad purposes, he throws away the right of availing himself of 
them for good; and, if he rejects them in interpretation, he cannot 
claim them in evidence. “ 

Dr. Chalmers, on several occasions, is eloquent in praise of 
Bacon and his method of induction, We are not mad enough to 
deny it; although we may sometimes regret a tendency to advance 
it beyond its proper confines:—although we may sometimes 
lament the mischief which has arisen from confounding the inda- 
gation of truth with the detection and confutation of fallacy and 
error, of not distinguishing between the diametrically opposite 
atom 8 of discovering the unknown, and reasoning from the 

nown ;—although we may sometimes smile at the servile imita- 
tors of great men, the disciples who can push into extravagance 
the sublime precepts of their masters, more Lockian than Locke, 
and more Baconian than Lord Bacon. This is not a place, dis- 
cursive as our article has been, for introducing a discussion on 
the Aristotelian and Verulamian philosophy; yet one or two 
passing remarks may be allowed us, as they have, in fact, a bear- 
ing upon Christian evidences and Biblical interpretation. There 
is, properly speaking, no enmity between the system of Aristotle 
and the system of Bacon; for the ends which they have in view 
are totally distinct. ‘They have both their legitimate sphere. The 
complete intellect combines and yet separates the use of both ; 
but neither is to occupy the whole domain of the mind, and 
neither the one nor the other was invented, or more than me- 
thodized, by either Bacon or Aristotle. Induction is as old as 
human thought, and so is logic. ‘The misfortune was, that 
the schoolmen made theory and preconception usurp the place 
of induction and analysis: the misfortune may be, that ex- 
perimentalists will strive to make induction and analysis usurp 
the place of intuitive and necessary belief. Infinite was 
the service which Bacon rendered to the human intellect. by 
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restoring it to itself; by freeing it from those scholastic errors 
which not only encumbered and oppressed and crippled its ener- 
gies, but actually misdirected them; which not only obstructed 
its march upon the right road, but actually forced it into the 
wrong. In this respect the boldness and the wisdom of our 
English philosopher can never be too highly extolled. But let us 
beware of supposing, as some seem to suppose, that in publishing 
what for obvious reasons he chose to call a novum organum, he 
was creating a new instrument of discovery or thought. His glory 
was to be an emancipator, where no man could be an inventor. 
We believe, that, when left to itself, and to its own unfettered 
operations, the human. understanding always works by one and 
the same, yet a somewhat complicated process; the whole of which 
process, by the way, Lord Bacon appears sometimes to include in 
the induction which he recommends. It always observes facts ; it 
always strives to classify and generalize them; and it judges of 
them in accordance with the laws of its intellectual constitution, 
or the instinctive dictates of its moral sense. We do not mean 
to say, that there are any inate truths in the mind; but there 
are certain congenital elements which, although they must be 
brought out and developed by objective existences, are yet always 
there: and which grow with its growth and strengthen with its 
strength. The progress of the discoverer is by an inspection of 
particular phenomena, together with a kind of self-suggestion as 
to the law which is to bind them together: the facts verifying or 
disproving the suggestions, and the suggestions employed to con- 
nect and systematize the facts. So that, in the case of Newton, or 
any other philosopher, who has made large additions to human 
knowledge, there has ever been sagacity of generalization as well 
as patience of inquiry. ‘There was ingenuity or penetration to 
devise theories, as well as dexterity and perseverance in making 
observations and experiments; and while these rectified the theo- 
ries, those in turn helped to direct and suggest observations and ex- 
periments. Such opinions may, in these days, almost look like 
heresies; and yet what are they but obvions orthodoxy, to which the 
career of every science bears its witne.s? We could even hold, 
without assenting to the dogmas of Kant or Fichte, that it 
would be a mistake, not indeed so fatal to intellectual advance- 
ment as the scholastic dreams, but still seriously injurious ‘to 
the interests of morality and religion, to imagine that ad/ truth, 
more especially all subjective truth, is «ither empirical or the 
result strictly of any induction whatsoever; and we need not 
remark how fatal such an opinion would be to any and every 


theory of inspiration. Our consciousness indeed assures us, that _ 
some primary truths cannot be properly matters of induction: | 
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and it is scarcely less indisputable, that we have a right to take 
an ascertained truth as the test or criterion of that which is not 
ascertained ; or that the more things we take for the purpose of 
trying and verifying each other, the greater will be the probability 
of arriving at a correct result. But on these points we need not 
dwell, for the real question at issue between ourselves and Dr. 
Chalmers is not, what induction means, or what is its business, 
or how extensive its jurisdiction, but from what variety of sources, 
from how large a circle of knowledge and observation, from how 
wide a range of particulars the induction is to be made, ’ 
Our sufirage, we acknowledge, is Yor full and wide, but not li- 
centious thought, for free and wide, but not licentious enquiry. Itis 
our perfect confidence, that sound reason and sound philology 
will agree in their decisions, which induces us to declare without 
scruple, that each may to a certain extent be made the test of each, 
in order todiscover and ascertain the genuine signification of the Old 
and New Testament. We have always opposed ourselves with 
firmness, yet we trust with charity, to persons and opinious which we 
have considered either pseudo-evangelical, or pseudo-rational; but 
the outcry of rationalism is not to frighten us out of truth. If 
the Bible be the word of God, and God be, 2s we on every 
account and from every source believe, a being of infinite perfec- 
tion, éhen any reading which in our view mars those perfections, 
which blots with ineffaceable stains his goodness, or his justice, 
or his knowledge, or his truth, or any reading which is i our 
view self-contradictory, or belies the general tenor of Holy Wnit, 
or outrages our natural sense of right and equity, cannot be fo us 
the true interpretation of the Bible. We might throw this allega- 
tion into the form of a perfect syllogisin ; but its truth is self- 
evident. We must be driven from one or other of our positions. 
Luther we must give up, if (hat indeed be possible, our natural and 
instinctive feelings, or we must suppose that such or such a passage 
is ab interpolation in the Scripture, or that it has been corrupted 
at some stage or other of its transmission to our hands; or that we 
have not hit upon the right signification; or that it is not given by 
inspirauon, We must be reduced either to an entire prostration of 
the understanding, or to a doubt of the sense of the passage, or to a 
doubt of the veracity of the book, Even in professing to believe, 
even in thinking that we believe, we shall not and canuot believe ; 
inasmuch as the mind cannot at one and the same time entertain 
contradictory convictions, 
_ Yet we quite feel the value and necessity of those divine warn- 
ings, that we are to be as little children in a meek docility; that 
we are not to be wise beyond what is written; that the world 
by wisdom kuew not God; and that the wisdom of man is fool- 
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ishness with God. For we know that vain man would be wise, 
though wilder than a young ass’s colt; we know that there is 
often a strong tendency in man to aspire to the things which are 
too high for him; to push his a privri conceptions further than 
they will carry him in safety: to fly as it were without wings, and 
mount into an atmosphere too pure, too rarified, too etherial, for 
the breath of his understanding. We know that man would often 
dogmatize where he has no knowledge and no capacity of know- 
ledge. So far we entirely agree with Dr, Chalmers, But Dr. 
Chalmers seems in some places to think, that all religious truths 
are of this character; we are inclined to say, only those that are 
mysterious and transcendental, relating to the substance of the 
Deity or to his modes of operation. As to these, reason has only 
to submit; but then not to submit is as much against reason her- 
self as against Scripture, 

The great questions are, whether we can know any thing of 
God, as well as any thing of moral right and wrong from other 
sources besides the Bible? and if we have such knowledge, whe- 
ther we have a right at all to apply it in interpreting the Bible? 
We should answer both these questions in the affirmative. But 
we are satisfied to subjoin, and with a slight exception subscribe 
to the words of Dr. Henderson, where he says of Scripture,— 


«* Whatever there may be in the nature of its contents, or in certain 
peculiarities of its diction, which requires a modification of the ordinary 
rules of interpretation, yet these rules are constantly to be kept in 
view, if we would attain to just and accurate ideas of the subjects which 
it reveals. The exact meaning of terms, phrases, and modes of expression 
is to be carefully ascertained ; the subject-matter of entire portions is to 
be definitely marked; the dependence of one part upon another, and 
the coherence of each with all, are diligently to be traced ; and in con- 
ducting the entire process of investigation the greatest care is to be 
taken never to indulge in speculation, never to give the reins to fancy, 
and never to lose sight of the practical appliances of the truths that are 
discovered. We should be particularly on our guard, lest we intro- 
duce conceptions or doctrines of our own into the Scriptures ;—a prac- 
tice awfully common, but to which no small degree of guilt must 
attach, since it is a substitution of mere human opinion for the dictates 
of the Blessed Spirit—a counterfeiting of his holy inspiration.” — 
p- 533. 


The only exception which we could take is, that in some kind 
of speculation we must indulge, although not speculation in a 
bad sense; and, that though our own conceptions and doctrines 
are not to be introduced into Scripture, to falsify, or nullify, or 
supplant it; they may, and must be used to stimulate and assist 
enquiry : just because, we argue again and again, the process of 
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interpreting Scripture, and extracting its real sense is not and 
cannot be altogether opposed or subsequent to the process of ex- 
amining its evidences and accepting its truth. ‘The great business 
of man is to obey Scripture, without abandoning reason. 

On the whole, we should not say so much that there are 
opinions in Dr. Chalmers which call for refutation, as that 
there are statements which we must disentangle, statements 
in which we must discriminate. We cannot but think that 
there is some confusion in his views: and that allegations, 
really different, are interchanged with each other as if they were 
the same. Dr. Chalmers, we see, would reduce all Biblical in- 
terpretation to a simple question of language, of which the 
grammar and the lexicon are to be judges without appeal. It is 
a logical inference, then, that the immediate sense of every passage 
is to be taken as it stands; for every departure from the literal 
signification is a departure from the verdict of the dictionary ; 
and that no foreign considerations of any kind whatever should 
be allowed to interfere. What right, then, could he have,‘ in 
strictness, to explain the Bible by the Bible? To interpret the 
Old Testament by the New Testament, and the New by the 
Old :-—to compare Scripture with Scripture ; to read one part 
by the light of another,—this is piety, this is reason :—but it is 
not philology. ‘To apply St. Paul to the interpretation of St. 
James, and St. John to the interpretation of St. Matthew, is 
surely to apply a guide and a criterion of which the mere philo- 
logist knows nothing, and which lie beyond the four corners of 
the grammar and the lexicon, 

But not, as Dr. Chalmers expresses it, beyond the four corners 
of the Bible. No: for there are peculiarities which separate the 
Bible from any other books; and will, therefore, to a certain 
degree introduce new and separate elements of interpretation. 

‘There are four principal circumstances, which separate the 
Bible from all other productions whatsoever, from all other know- 
ledge conveyed through the vehicle of language ; which place it 
in a category by itself, as something sui generis, the singular result 
of a singular agency. ‘ 

1, [tis presented to us as a work composed under the special 
direction of a Being omniscient and all-powerful, infallible, and 
all-holy. We cannot, therefore, say, as of the volumes of any 
human author, such and such is the meaning of the author, but 
in this meaning he is wrong: we have no alternative but either to 
deny the authenticity of the Bible, or to bow down to its contents, 
as soon as we have ascertained their import. If our canon be 
right, we must either reject the whole as an imposture ; or admit 
the whole to be truth without admixture of error, upon all the 
matters in which God intended to reveal that truth. The right 
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interpretation of the sense is therefore a matter of infinitely more 
solemn moment with respect to the Bible than with respect to any 
other book. For we need hardly make the exception of books 
which make similar pretensions to those of the Hebrew and 
Christian Scriptures, 

2. It treats of many subjects, which lie far beyond the range 
of our ordinary thoughts or intellectual apprehensions ; and in 
which we have and can have very little or no other knowledge 
than such as its revelation affords. It is the book of mysteries, 
even amidst its solution of mysteries. ‘The interpretation of the 
sense is, therefore, a matter of infinitely more difficulty with re- 
spect to the Bible than with respect to any other book ;—for we 
need not make the exception more than before. 

3. It comes to us as a perfect law, having a supreme authority, 
It is to be the rule of our belief and of our conduct; it claims 
absolute dominion over our very hearts. We are not bound by 
the Ethics of Aristotle, or by the Metaphysics of Plato; but we 
are bound by the Bible; and in every thought, and word, and 
deed, we are to obey its ordinauces, and acknowledge that supre- 
macy, which God himself will enforce by rewards or penalties 
unspeakable. The interpretation, therefore, of the sense, is an 
infinitely more awful and more perplexing task, with respect to 
the Bible than with respect to any other book. For some will 
seek to pervert it through their corruptions, and some will over- 
strain it even in their fears:—for our senates, and all our courts 
of judicature bear daily witness, how men will differ about the 
expositions of earthly laws, where their feelings and interests are 
at stake ; and we cannot wonder, if that which occurs in the case 
of human statutes should occur far more in the case of divine. 

4. It is not one uniform work written at one time. But it has 
been composed in parts, at intervals extending through a period 
of many centuries—in different languages,—by men of different 
stations, and habits, and attainments, from the monarch of a 
kingdom to the publican in a village, and the fisherman on the 
sea-shore ; in different styles, from the plainest and briefest nar- 
rative to the loftiest and most imaginative of lyrical and dramatic 
poetry. And yet itis to be regarded as one whole; having an 
entire and pervading unity, both from identity of design, and from 
the interference of the same God throughout its composition. 
Every portion is to be studied as a separate individuality ; and all 
the statements of all the portions are to be harmonized together. 
The interpretation of the sense, therefore, becomes a task of more 
solemn difficulty with reference to the Bible, than with reference 
to any other book, in a ratio, which it requires some research 
and some reflection even to conceive. 
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Into this task of interpretation we would that all the princi- 
ples and powers which man has, and all the knowledge which he 
can acquire should be clustered and thrown. It is a business of 
grammatical analysis: but it is also a business of the very highest 
philosophy, both of head and heart. ‘There is no opposition: 
there is only light reflected on all and from all: the true philology 
will lead us to a purer philosophy ; and genuine philosophy will, 
in turn, help us to the true philology. 

Such, in a few words, is our belief, and such our argument: 
let us sum up our inferences. We cannot dismiss all anterior— 
or rather all attendant considerations : nor would it be an advan- 
tage if we could. We are bound, for instance, to take with us a 
belief in the perfections of the Godhead ; we must also take 
with us the primary laws of our own understandings; and 
the instinctive sentiments of our own hearts, Putting, then, 
these two elements together, we cannot receive anything as being 
delivered by God, or, in other words, as being the true sense of 
the Bible, which either involves a contradiction, or opposes our 
unchangeable notions of right and wrong. It may be moreover 
argued, that we gain rather than lose, by regarding Christianity 
as altogether separate and distinct from all else, which the same 
God, who ts the author of Christianity, has written either on the 
broad page of the objective universe, or in the inner tables of the 
human spirit. Christianity is indeed complete in itself, and for 
its own purposes, both as a Revelation, and as a remedial dispen- 
sation :—but under another aspect it is attached to the whole 
history and the whole philosophy of man, by links which cannot 
be broken; it is the supplement and crown of natural religion ; 
the counterpart no less than the judge of true reason and un- 
perverted couscience; and the ratifying seal of their best and 
highest dictates. Among the most important and awful problems 
which can ever be submitted to us, must be reckoned the con- 
nexion between Christianity and our antecedent or extraneous 
knowledge, and the proper functions of reason in investigating 
and pursuing that connexion, 

It appears to us that the connexion is indissoluble. It appears 
to us also, that, as all things are connected with all things—and, 
moreover, the science of things with the science of signs—all 
may be brought, and with advantage, if with an honest mind, to 
bear upon all. It appears to us,—and each side of the alternative 
will auswer equally well for our argument—either that the phi- 
lologer 1s incompetent to the office of interpreting the Bible ; or 
that many antecedent and exterior considerations must be present 
to the mind of the philologer. [It appears to us that a lexicon may 
tell us the different senses of a word; but it can hardly tell us 
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in which of these senses it is used on the particular occasion. Nay, 
farther—the several terms of a passage make up, in their combina- 
tion, its general meaning, but the general meaning, in its turn, is 
often also required to decide the sense of one, or more, among the 
several terms; while, again, extraneous considerations are frequently 
and of necessity employed to modify both. ‘To take, for instance, 
the opening verses of the Bible—and we might almost go on to the 
Apocalypse,—must not other knowledge be called forward in 
order to judge of the proper meaning, and limitations of meaning, 
of the expressions, “ fs the beginning,” “ created ;” the Heavens 
and the Earth ;” as likewise of the connection between the verses, 
and the intervals of time? Must not a wide and philosophical 
criticism be employed as well as a grammatical? Are the 
grammar and the lexicon sufficient here? Why, a multitude of 
extraneous considerations, and a large quantity of science and 
judgment, must go to the application of the lexicon, as indeed 
even to its formation. For how is it made? A lexicon may give 
directions for the future usage of words ; but it is itself directed 
by the past. It is governed by what the best critics have —- 
as their right signification, in the various passages in which they 
are found. A lexicographer does not invent the words, and 
assign to them arbitrary meanings at his pleasure. He rather 
states how they are already employed in writing or conversation. 
In some respects a good lexicon, or dictionary, may help to fix a 
language; but, in general, it is the state and progress of lamipenge 
which must niake and improve a lexicon, It gives us the facts 
as to the language,—although it may pretend to give both—rather 
than the Jaws: it implies a foregone conclusion. It contains the 
compiler’s opinion as to the actual import of words: and if te 
gather our opinions from the lexicographer, he, that is, the original 
lexicographer, gathered Ais from other sources, ‘The general sense 
must be ascertained before the lexicon is formed. And these 
remarks apply to the Bible with a peculiar force. ‘The Bible in 
its doctrinal as well as its prophetical statements, in the New 
Testament as well as in the Old, has so far a vocabulary proper 
to itself, that it is supposed to use old and common expressions 
in new and particular meanings. Not only are many of its terms, 
and those among the most important in the ‘whole of Scripture, 
employed in various significations : but the Biblical significations 
differ from the classical. Therefore a peculiar lexicon is com- 
piled for the Bible. But it is compiled in the first instance from 
the Bible. After all, therefore, the authority of such a lexicon 
is, in point of fact, only the authority of some old Biblical inter- 
preter. And thus the question, on what principles and from 
what sources the scheme of interpretation must be framed, is 
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after all, transferred rather than settled. It is evident too, that 
unless a lexicon has a right to decide for us, which out of many 
senses is to be attached to a word in any particular collocation, 
and whether it is used in a primary or a secondary, a broad or a 
restricted sense, the lexicon of itself can no more make an in- 
terpreter of the Bible, than the hammer, by which he knocks a 
fragment off a rock, can of itself make a geologist. 

t appears to us yet again that Dr. Chalmers is hardly just to the 
commentators, ‘I'he poverty of language is one main stumbling- 
block in the way of all moral and psychological inquiry: but, most 
of all, is it a stumbling-block, when we are attempting to elucidate 
the transcendental doctrines of a spiritual faith. And the reason, 
as we have just seen, is obvious. The mysterious and dogmatic 
portions of Scripture are written in a language which is at once 
old and new ;—partly in words of fresh creation, but, more ge- 
nerally, in a fresh application of the existing vocabulary. ‘The 
Greek of ‘Thucydides, or even Plutarch, may be almost called a 
different idiom or dialect from the Greek of St. John and of St. 
Paul, Thus there are two distinct sources of difficulty. First, 
words which belonged, primarily, to sensible objects or physical 
operations, are employed as the signs of metaphysical and invisible 
existences; and then, by a second change or adaptation, terms are 
translated, as it were, from the common to an evangelical sense. 
There are, again, various readings ; and some terms, “ Faith” and 
“‘ works,” for mstance, which almost, in themselves, involve whole 
masses of controversy, are used, of necessity, in different signiti- 
cations; and a single expression becomes the representative of 
several ideas, ‘To tind the right clue through these intricacies is 
a work which requires not merely the deepest erudition and the 
most patient analysis; but, oftentimes, the largest range of 
thought, and the clearest sagacity of judgment. We may lament, 
therefore, but we can scarcely wonder, that annotators should 
have disagreed in their interpretations ; and we may behold their 
disagreements without imputing to them any profaneness or irre- 
verence, or any wish to set up the crudities of their own minds 
above the words of inspiration, 

We have thus devoted a very large space to the volumes of Dr. 
Chalmers and Dr. Henderson ; and yet such is our sense of the 
mighty importance of the subjects which they have treated, and 
the vast mischief and imprudence of the extremes on either side, 
that there are several points which we could wish to have ex- 
amined even more at length; for we feel that, for want of adequate 
developement, we have not done them justice, and hence, perhaps, 
have left our own views upon them exposed to a charge of almost 
compromising ambiguity and vacillation. 
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But we must conclude.—There are two opposite schemes of 
divinity. ‘The one is the stern, rigid, and unbending, which would 
insist upon the most plenary inspiration, and the most precise in- 
terpretation, of every word and letter in the Bible. This scheme 
recommends itself at first sight by its appearance of strength and 
consistency. It seems to silence and almost preclude controversy 
among the professed believers in the Scriptures as a Revelation 
from on high. And yet it is open to very serious objections; and 
the attempt to work it out in practical detail is attended with diffi- 
culties, which start up, like armed men, unexpectedly in the path. 
Nor does it secure, in fact, either facility or unity of exposition. 
For, in reality, nothing is more undefined or more liable to ques- 
tion than the meaning of words, even where there is no perplexity 
as to the construction of sentences. ‘Their vague and indefinite ap- 
plication is at once the opprobrium and the obstruction of human 
knowledge: and, if a man wishes to quibble, or to evade a dis- 
agreeable conclusion, he can almost always find a loop-hole in the 
uncertainties of philology, and the ambiguities of language. One 
mistake, too, is fatal. If but a single brick is loosened, the whole 
edifice is shaken to its foundations, from the plan and principle 
on which it is built, The other, namely the latitudinarian and 
rationalistic scheme, is a kind of decomposing system which leaves 
nothing solid and entire. It turns into a treacherous quagmire 
what we thought the firmest ground. It allows no stable resting- 
place; but all about it is lubricous and shifting as the uneven 
sands. It crumbles the rock of inspiration into an impalpable 
Roe which the next wind can carry away; and peoples the 

oly region of the Bible with only a fantastic host of myths and 
allegories. Between these extremes, it is requisite to take a mid- 
dle path; and yet it is, perhaps, beyond human skill to trace it 
with sufficient steadiness and minuteness and distinctness. Some, 
again, in the work of interpretation, will allow no considerations 
which are not to be found upon the face of the record itself; others 
would separate—arduous and delicate as the business of this se- 
paration is—the considerations which they call @ posteriori, such 
as those which relate to history and actual facts, from all @ priori 
and metaphysical elements, Our own opinions we have not 
sought to disguise ; but we see too well the intricacies, and subtle- 
ties, and mysteries, which envelope the — to speak other- 
wise than with unfeigned humility and diffidence. It 1s our satis- 


faction to believe that the plainest and most illiterate reader or 


hearer of the Scriptures, if he has but a teachable and candid 

spirit, may almost be his own interpreter; and find enough for 

his comfort and his guidance; enough, which is placed beyond 

the reach of cavil and dispute, in any translation of the Scriptures, 
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that was ever made :—enough, that is, for practice, and not for 
theology. And yet, after all, it is the theology of the compara- 
tively few, which, by fortifying the proofs of Christiamity, and 
explaining many of its obscurities, and keeping its doctrines pure 
and intact, preserves, on the long run, the right practice and the 
true allegiance of the many. We have been anxious, therefore, 
to do our part in removing the fallacy, that, as to its higher and 
deeper points of theology, the Bible is an easy book; that any 
man can explain it, or any difficult part of it, by itself and from 
itself; that, in order to arrive at the true import of its most diffi- 
cult passages, he has only to collect, by the aid of his syntax and 
his dictionary, the primary meaning and construction of its com- 
ponent terms, or that a grammar and vocabulary, unless, indeed, 
they are both miracles in their way, can render even the mere 
philological critic what he ought to be. We are convinced that 
even philology itself will thus be crippled and disabled by the 
narrowness of philosophy; and we should the more regret, since 
his practice takes a far nobler and more extensive flight than this 
portion of his theory, that men should contribute to such a mis- 
fortune under the shelter of the great name of Dr. Chalmers. 

This must be the excuse for the freedom of our strictures. In 
respect for Dr. Chalmers, and in gratitude for his intellectual and 
practical exertions, we yield to few or none among his warmest 
admirers. But Dr. Chalmers is a puissance in himself. Many 
will rely upon his authority without examining his statements, and_ 
perhaps fix on some particular restriction in the letter, disregarding 
the general liberality of the spirit. In his own Church, he is now 
Sfacile princeps: and his authority is “ a tower of strength” among 
the members of other communions. Indeed, until an attentive 
perusal of these treatises opened our eyes, we were not aware 
how very much of Dr. Chalmers we had heard and read at second 
hand. It really seems, that not only he is a popular preacher and 
writer, but that for other popular preachers and writers, his works 
are as a capital or stock in trade. His very expressions—even 
the strangest of them—such as “ the alone directory,” “ the oul- 
and-out perfection,” with the “‘ apparatus,” and the “‘ equipment,” 
and all the rest, are repeated and repeated, albeit with a fainter 
and fainter sound, till we come to the imitators of his imitators, 
and the echoes of his echoes. 

The observation only remains to us, and we offer it with pride 
and satisfaction, that, although Dr. Chalmers is by no means 
wanting In the nationality of referring, whenever opportunity oc- 
curs, to the treasury of Scottish literature, still both he and Dr. 
Henderson, the one a Presbyterian, and the other a Congrega- 
tionalist, in almost every page of these volumes, make perpetual 
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and most honourable mention of our English divines. The works 
are cited, and great weight is attached to them; and the names of 
our Barrows and our Newtons, our Butlers and our Paleys, our 
Warburtons and our Horsleys, with a hundred others, some of 
them among the mighty dead, and some, we rejoice to say, yet 
living and instructing us, are, as of necessity, ‘* familiar in their 
mouths as household words.” They, indeed, who would treat, 
with impartiality and learning, of the proofs of Christianity, or 
of the inspiration of the Bible, or of the right interpretation of 
its contents, must recur, with the utmost frequency and the utmost 
deference, to the great theologians of the Anglican Church, 


Art. V.—Sermons of the Very Rev. William Vincent, D.D. 
late Dean of Westminster. Volume the Second. With his 
Portrait, and a Preliminary Discourse. Published by Lieut.- 
Gen. William Thornton, formerly Representative in Parliament 
for the Borough of New Woodstock. London: T. Cadell, 
Strand. 1836. 


Tuis publication is hardly so remarkable for itself as for the 
auspices under which it is presented to our notice, One volume 
of Sermons by the Dean of Westminster is already in print, and 
it was not designed to give more of them to the world; but Lieut. 
Gen. Thornton has had the gallantry to step forward and under- 
take the task which the relatives of the late Dr, Vincent appear to 
have declined. He tells us,— 


* Having derived great benefit and instruction from attending the 
sermons delivered by the Very Reverend Doctor Vincent, late Dean of 
Westminster, | was much disappointed that only one volume of them was 
penwnaes after his death, and to find, on communication lately with the 

ev. William St. Andrew Vincent, that it was not intended that more 
should be published. He has, however, on my earnest supplication, 
kindly consented to furnish me with a sufficient number of his father's 
sermons to enable me to publish a second volume, which I flatter myself 
I shall do with great benefit to the community, as they are sound in 
doctrine and beautiful in language, composed by the finest preacher I 
ever heard, although I had opportunities for many years of hearing 
another justly celebrated preacher, the Very Reverend Doctor An- 
drewes, late Dean of Canterbury.”—pp. v. vi. 


It was not our intention to criticise these remains of an eminent 
and excellent man, even if General Thornton had not, by this 
eulogium, saved us the trouble. The reputation of Dr. Vincent 
does not depend upon them; and his remembrance will live among 
his surviving friends and admirers without them, Perhaps too, 
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after all, the representatives of the late Dean of Westminster ex- 
ercised in the first instance a sound discretion; and these dis- 
courses might have been left unpublished without dishonour to 
his memory. Calm, logical, pious without extravagatice, and rea- 
sonable without rationalism, they are yet wanting in the higher 
elements of oratorical composition, and scarcely seem to aspire to 
any soaring elevation of sentiment or style. We trace every where 
the marks of a judicious and well-read divine; but, since the time 
of Dr. Vincent, a new kind of sermon has come into vogue ; and 
while the few may dwell upon his pages with gratification and 
profit, the many will be on the watch for something more stimu- 
lating and more ornate. 

On these and other accounts we shall look upon the publication 
before us, not as a work—even a posthumous and uncorrected 
work—of Dr. Vincent, but rather as an experiment of Lieut. Gen. 
Thornton, who was glad, we suspect, to seize an opportunity of 
furnishing that “ Preliminary Discourse,” of some considerable 
length, which meets our eyes on opening the volume, and to which 
our attention will be confined. 

General ‘Thornton, we must say, was more authorised and en- 
titled to write this preliminary discourse, than the generality of 
those who, in our day, undertake such performances. We have 
here, in fact, one of the most conspicuous features of quackery 
and affectation to be found in an age which has been abundantly 
prolific of both. It is very legitimate and very right that preli- 
minary discourses should be prefixed to such gigantic repositories 
of knowledge as the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” where they do 
good service by gathering into one view a vast and multifarious 
variety of subjects and articles. It may be also very legitimate 
and very right to preface the work of a foreign author, or an author 
long dead, by some introductory explanations. But the present 
system is compounded, for the most part, of gross charlatanism 
and impertinent assumption. As there is nothing new under the 
sun, itis not so much an altogether novel practice, as the revival 
of an old custom which had fallen, very deservedly, into disuse and 
oblivion. ‘But really, of the two, we prefer the complimentary 
verses of a former century to the mawkish prose of our own. 
The compiler of a dictionary or the abridgment of a dictionary, 
the perpetrator of a slight essay or a flimsy tale, can no longer 
make his bow to the public by himself; but he must be led deli- 
cately by the hand and presented to the company with a propi- 
tiating speech by a Master of the Ceremonies. It has become 
the fashion, even before we can arrive at the real beginning of a 
book, for authors and authoresses to laud and to be lauded in their 
turns; et cantare pares, et respondere parati.” The travels of 
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Mr. A. are to be ushered in by a puff preliminary from the pen 
of Dr. B., and then, when Dr. B. is principal, and wants a literary 
second, Mr, A. must, in common gratitude, come forward with 
an introductory panegyric, or at least procure his friend Mr, C, 
to execute the office of herald and trumpeter. ‘The novel of 
Mrs. D. is to be edited by Lady E.; and so on through all the 
letters of the alphabet. And the world has not yet laughed out 
at such absurdity! But we must return ad rem. 

Lieut. Gen. Thornton, then, we repeat, had not only more rea- 
son than persons usually have in such cases, but a complete and 
evident right to bring forward, with a prefatory address, the second 
volume of Dr. Vincent’s Sermons. For that volume is his own 
adopted child, and he is responsible for it in every way. Without 
his aid, it would never have seen the light; and he seems actually 
to have forced it into the world by a kind of Cesarean operation. 
Well, therefore, might he indite for it a “ preliminary discourse.” 
And a great curiosity in its way this “ preliminary discourse” 
must be considered; not at all unworthy of so imposing a title. 

When young gentlemen write themes at school, they have, or 
used to have, for a subject, about once a year, 


* Quam quisque nérit artem, in hac se exerceat.” 


Now, it might be thought that the Lieutenant General's was, 
more properly, the art military; but we ought to be thankful 
that he has put his hand to the art theological and ecclesiastical. 
Itis by no means uninstructive to read what is said of one pro- 
fession by the members of another, They regard it in another 
aspect, from another point of view; and there is at least a 
chance of freshness and originality in their observations. Be it 
acknowledged, too, that we are not sorry to perceive soldiers in- 
dulging in free remarks upon the Church ;—because the organi- 
zation of an army, its strength, its peace, and its efficiency, must 
depend upon unity and subordination of action, and the mainte- 
nance of proper centres and sources of authority ;—because we 
verily believe, that the want of any general system of internal 
discipline is already working strange confusion within the esta- 
blishment; and will, in all human probability, if there be no 
speedy and energetic prevention, work more painfully, fearfully, 
and disastrously. General Thornton, as might be expected, is a 
strict disciplinarian, The very idea of officers investing them- 
selves with a kind of roving commission,—or of the cornet not 
being submissive to the colonel,—or of the intermediate ranks 
being gradually abolished,—or of any ambitious and irresponsible 
society interfering with the ordinary routine of regimental duty,— 
would strike him, we should imagine, with no common dismay, 
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He rejoices, as we have heard other officers rejoice, at the liabi- 
lity to which clergymen are about to be subjected, of being tried 
by a more summary jurisdiction than heretofore; even by a kind 
of clerical court-martial. Yet he writes, it is obvious, with a 
warmth of sympathetic interest, which must put the clergy under 
a lasting obligation to him. 


“I feel so much zeal for the united Church of England and Ireland, 
that I cannot let this opportunity pass without endeavouring to im- 
press earnestly on the clergy the necessity of a stricter performance of 
their several duties. I frequently, in the House of Commons, brought 
to the consideration of the members, the duty of the clergy to have 
both morning and evening service constantly perfor in every 
chureh and chapel on Sundays, and I have reason to flatter myself, 
that the instances I cited, of the neglect of many of the clergy in this 
respect, were of considerable benefit, and that more regularity in the 


performance of those duties has been produced in consequence of my 
ii. p. vi. 


Whether these remonstrances really exerted that prevailing 
influence which the General ascribes to them, we cannot under- 
take to say. Coincidence in point of time is not always cause and 
effect. Such questions, as whether Tenterden steeple produced 
the Godwin sands, are enough to baffle any philosophy; but in 
the present instance we must confess that the improvement in 
the Church, with respect to the regularity and efficiency of its 
services, has been usually attributed to other and more compre- 
hensive agencies than General ‘Thorntou’s interference in the 
House of Commons. The General, however, is not singular. 
It is a very common impulse, and one which is, on the whole, 
perhaps, productive of good, for a man to put it down to the 
score of personal achievement, if any thing is accomplished in 
which he feels a personal concern, Who is not acquainted with 
some person or other, whose weakness—we had almost said, 
whose streng/h—it is, to fancy that he is all in all, while he is 
next to nothing! He is, in his own conceit, the moving power 
of his generation. He is the author of all the ameliorations 
which occur in bis time. Whatever is done in any place, to 
which he happens to find admittance, is done by himself; and, 
to use poor Canning’s illustration, he would claim it as “ his 
thunder,” if he ouly happened to be taking an airing while the 
storm was abroad. But we do not complain. Thus it is that 
the harmless vanity of individuals is often made conducive to the 
benefit of a community ; and the smallest and simplest of human 
instruments puts forth his puny energies with a more strenuous 
diligence, from dreaming that the verdict of the world is ackuow- 
ledging the might of his labours, and the eye of the world regard- 
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ing him with admiration. And even where the more obtrusive 
and offensive coxcombry of others for a moment provokes our 
spleen, still it is hard to grudge them the happiness which they 
derive from an absurd and preposterous sense of their own im- 
portance. But we are digressing again from General ‘Thornton. 
And this is really a pity. For it is not often that we can meet 
with a man who discusses the gravest points of ecclesiastical 
doctrine and discipline in the frank, off-hand, straight-forward, 
slashing ‘style of an old soldier, He appears, indeed, now and 
then astonished, that all his projects and crotchets have not been 
honoured with immediate and enthusiastic adoption. Yet a 
wise man will be surprised at nothing; more especially in these 
days, when aérostation is almost as common as walking, and a 
man having dropped from the clouds is only to be ranked among 
ordinary arrivals.—But we proceed, without further preface, to 
quote, with the utmost impartiality, some extracts from the preli- 
minary discourse; and show, in his own words, how the gallant 
general delivers himself as to men and things, subjects and par- 
ties. The first and second citations contain some useful hints, 
not altogether to be disregarded on account of the innoxious 
egotism with which the conclusion of the latter is tinged: the 
rest may at least possess the interest which belongs to rather 
strange opinions, rather strangely expressed. 

“ An officer is not allowed to be absent from his regiment without 
another officer being present to do his duty; and I have often la- 
mented, with other officers who had a similar regard for the Esta- 
blished Church, that equal discipline is not kept up amongst the clergy. 
Whatever may be said of the yea Catholic priests, their example, 
in constant attention to their flocks, is worthy of imitation by our 
Protestant clergy. 

“ 1am most anxious that superior discipline should be established 
amongst the clergy. There should, undoubtedly, be a clergyman al- 
i resident in each parish, who should regularly perform morning 
and evening service every Sunday. Wherever the incumbent does 
not reside, a resident curate should be appointed by the bishop of the 
diocese, at a proper fixed salary ;—the incumbent not to be allowed to 
appoint his own curate, as it would be a temptation to collusion.”— 

ol. ii. pp. xiv. xv. 

“ The Athanasian Creed is appointed for particular days, but 
of our clergy frequently neglect to read it. Their disobedience on this 
and other points as directed in the rubrick lessens their influence, as all 
who can read their prayer-books must be aware they are deficient in 
their duty. There is fikewise a want of uniformity with regard to the 
Lord’s Prayer, at the ee of the Communion Service; in some 
churches it is not repeated by the people, although the rubrick directs 
the people to repeat it, wheresoever it is used in divine service. The 
minister is also directed to read the Communion Service from the 
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north side of the communion table, whereas out of London and its 
neighbourhood, it is more frequently read from the reading desk ; and 
I have actually seen singing men sitting on the communion table 
during divine service. Although the people are required by the 
rubrick to make responses, and to say amen, at the end of every 
prayer, these points are, in many congregations, ges observed by the 
clerk and a few others; and some years ago the children of the na- 
tional schools in many churches neglected to say amen, which I took 
the liberty of mentioning before the bishops, since which time, wher- 
ever I have been, the order has been obeyed by the children; and I 
hope it is every where else, otherwise the neglect must proceed from 
perverseness in their instructors.” — Vol. ii. pp. xxi, Xxil. 

“ Asa steady churchman, I very much lament that the clergy called 
Evangelical now too commonly occupy the pulpits of our Established 
Church, for I believe they seldom preach the Gospel of the New 
Testament. My near relation, the Jate Mr. Hawkins Browne, in his 
Essays, Religious and Moral, under the head of Corruptions of Chris- 
tianity, well observes, that their religion is no longer the religion of 
the Bible, which is the appropriate character of Protestantism, but 
they make a Bible for themselves, and ought to prove their divine 
commission, as the Apostles did, by working miracles. They do 
more injury to our religion than its professed enemies, by making it a 
gloomy and uncharitable service, a by degrading our most gracious 
and merciful God into a demon, who in giving his creatures the bless- 
ings and comforts of life, did not mean they should enjoy them, 
but intended only to tantalize and torment them; whereas to enjoy 
the blessings he has sent is virtue and obedience, and to reject them 
ignorance or perverseness. All that is required of us is to use them 
with moderation, and not abuse them. Every gift of God is good, 
and nothing ought to be refused, if received with cheerfulness; we 
are to use the world as not abusing it, and we are not to use our li- 
berty as a cloak of maliciousness. I remember Dean Vincent stated 
in one of his sermons, that such preachers were accused of preaching 
against good works, but they did not do so, they dared not do so; the 
truth being, that they preached so much about faith, and so little 
about good works, as to lead their followers to believe that good works 
are not necessary. Experience has proved to me, that those of their 
congregations who place confidence in them, become worse Christians 
and worse men: and whether on serious or trifling subjects, they 
usually begin with prevarication, and end with falsehood; which they 
reconcile to their consciences under the subterfuge of pious frauds ; 
and if they are to be called saints, they can only deserve to be the 
saints of the Prince of Darkness, as they are foes to God and man; 
the Devil being the father of lies and of pious frauds. Behold ye trust 
in lying words that cannot profit; wherefore by their fruits ye shall 
know them, 

* Do the outrageous attempts which have been made at various 
times to persecute all classes, and to prevent their enjoyment of their 
comforts and innocent recreations on Sundays, after cece attended 
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ay worship, proceed from wickedness or insanity? The custom 
itherto of observing Sunday in Great Britain, as introduced by John 
Knox and the Puritans, is much too severe, and is neither sanctioned 
by the Gospel nor by our own laws, which allow innocent recreations 
under certain regulations ; by discouraging them, the lower orders are 
driven into drunkenness and irregularities; and I remember hearing 
Bishop Horsley, many years ago, preach an admirable sermon at the 
Chapel Royal on this subject. He said it was not reasonable to ex- 
pect the whole day should be devoted to prayer, but after a proper at- 
tendance on public worship, and a due attention to private devotion, 
he was delighted to see the labouring classes, who, many of them, 
with their daily bread take in their daily poison, enjoying their walks 
with their families in the neighbouring parks and fields. Even Calvin 
himself recommended Sunday to be observed as a fixed day for as- 
sembling for religious communion, but divested of all Judaism; he 
thought after divine service all should be declared free, and reprobated 
those who imbue the populace with Judaic opinions, and would de- 
prive the working classes of their recreations on that day. At Geneva 
a tradition exists, that when John Knox visited Calvin on a Sunday, 
he found his severe coadjutor bowling on a green; and at this day, 
and at that place, a Calvinist preacher, after his Sunday sermon, will 
take his seat at the card table. Our Saviour protested against severity 
in the observance of the sabbath; the laws of God and man are in 
favour of innocent recreation and social enjoyment on Sundays. Our 
Saviour gave us a new commandment, that we love one another. What 
reasonable pretence can there be for making Sunday a fast day, instead 
of a festival, for which it was graciously designed? All pious and 
good men should discourage the contemplation of any additional 
cruelty, and recommend to the proposers to rend their hearts, and not 
their garments, and turn unto the Lord their God, and he may have 
upon them.”—Vol. ii. pp. xvi.— xx. 

“Tam glad, that after the first of March, 1837, marriages will be 
legal by a civil contract, without the necessity of a church ceremony, 
which is only to be resorted to by such parties as require it. Mar- 
riage is made a sacrament by the Church of Rome and the Greek 
Church; at the Reformation it was continued with us as a church 
ceremony; but I can find no authority for either the one or the 
other.” —Vol. ii. p. xxvi. 

“The necessity of marrying in church always appeared to me too 
much like driving the money-changers to our altars, to ratify their 
bargains; directly the reverse of the example of our Saviour. I 
therefore rejoice that it will be no longer necessary. In my opinion, 
it will become hereafter simply a work of supererogation and super- 
stition.”—Vol. ii. p. xxxi. 


From such extravagances, we need not express our dissent: 
with the spirit of the following quotation we have no quarrel. 


**T must also remark, that many of the clergy read the licurgy 80 
rapidly and so indistinctly, as to take away all the solemnity of the 
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service, which occasioned a lady of my acquaintance to observe, that 
she ‘ understands the Bishops examine candidates for orders in Latin 
and Greek, but she wishes they would examine whether they can read 
English.’ Some of the clergy who read the liturgy so ill, afterwards 
read their sermons distinctly, a part of less consequence. I have 
heard Dean Andrewes, who was an excellent preacher, lament that so 
much more account is frequently placed on the sermon than on our 
liturgy, which is the part which deserves most attention and reverence, 
the sermon being of inferior consideration to the worship of God. 
Give unto the Lord the glory due unto his name—worship the Lord 
in the beauty of holiness.”—Vol. ii. pp. xxiii. xxiv. 


The continuation, however, is in a more questionable strain; 
and exhibits a most droll and incongruous mixture of truth and 
error, soundness and foolishness. 


“IT have heard Dean Vincent in his sermons take notice of the 
common error of calling the clergy the Church, as the Church consists 
of the clergy and the laity. It might be thought an absurdity to call 
the large body of the laity the Church, in exclusion of the small body 
of the clergy, and yet it would not be so unreasonable as to call the 
small body of the clergy the Church, in exclusion of the large body of 
the laity. This error is apt to encourage arrogance and presumption 
in the clergy; and the late instances of their mutinous spirit against 
the free exercise of the king’s prerogative, in more than one place, are 
sae of their having forgotten themselves and their calling. I have 
ikewise heard of some mischievous proceedings amongst the clergy at 
the Society for Promoting Christian ate which I much lament, 
and am sorry the state of my health has prevented my attendance 
there for some years. ‘There is, fortunately for the clergy, an act of 
parliament, which prevents them from sitting in the House of Com- 
mons: it would be an improvement if it were extended, so as to pre- 
vent their attendance at political meetings and dinners, where they are 
too apt to exhibit a factious and turbulent spirit, Their attendance 
at such meetings is a snare for them, which from wisdom and policy 
they ought to avoid. Meekness and humility are the chief ornaments 
of the clergy, and wherever they are wanting, from bishops down- 
wards, such persons do no honour to the clergy or the Church, and 
the greater their talents, if not governed by common honesty, or com- 
mon sense, the greater their temptation to disgrace themselves,”— 
Vol. ii. pp. xxiv. xxv. 


We subjoin two consecutive sentences; which, while they 
tend to prove that the arrangement of General Thornton’s ideas 
is not always linked together by a very perceptible thread of 
connection, may also teach us how to dispose of important topics 
with a fluent ease and rapidity. 


“ Our clergy frequently from the pulpit point out errors in our 
Bible, which is a perplexing consideration, for as far as the errors go, 
it cannot be the word of God. 
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“T hope the clergy will assist the laity in carrying into effect the 


new Poor Law Act.”—Vol. ii. p. xxxii. 

But we can afford no more specimens. For the several peti- 
tions which the Lieutenant General has presented to his Ma- 
jesty ;—for all his schemes and suggestions, with reference to the 
education of the poor, ‘and the necessity of combining manual 
industry with mental instruction; and the support which he seeks, 
perhaps, rather than finds, in a very sensible extract from a well- 
known work on insanity, by the late excellent and lamented Dr, 
Gooch ;—for all the miscellany of subjects which he introduces 
with the words, “ I remember,” or “ I have heard,’ we must 
refer to the preliminary discourse itself. And thus, peradventure, 
our readers may be led forward to Dr. Vincent’s sermons; which 
may in fact be said to resemble a solemn and richly-furnished 
apartment approached by a most grotesque and oddly-constructed 
antechamber. 

Yet in this preliminary discourse there is one great charm. 
It is full of nature. We did not require the closing intimation 
to inform us of the age of the writer. It is, almost throughout, a 
garrulous and desultory reminiscence. It speaks of that period, 
when human life consists almost wholly of recollections. It 
speaks also, however, of feelings chastised and elevated by 
the prospect of death and immortality. It recommends itself, 
therefore, to the sympathies of the Christian: nor ought we to 
be severe in our strictures upon a layman, who, however mis- 
taken some of his sentiments may be, has evidently the honour 
and the interests of the Established Church at heart. 

We take leave, therefore, of General Thornton as he takes 
leave of the world, in all friendship and good will. We quote 
his parting address, recognizing in it both an honest and touch- 
ing manliness, and the spirit of practical religion. And most 
sincerely do we wish him every needful measure of strength and 
consolation from that true and unfailing source to which he 
looks. 

“IT hope the above observations will be found beneficial to the 
Established Church, which, notwithstanding some faults of administra- 
tion, is nearer perfection than any other with which I am acquainted. 
Many of our clergy are most excellent men, with enlarged minds and 
charitable hearts; but many are of a contrary description. What we 
require is superior discipline, and that the clergy should act up to the 
spirit of our religion with meekness and humility. I have always 
been for the laity paying the clergy their dues; but in return, it is 
even more material that the clergy should perform their duty to the 
laity, which is now so imperfectly done, as to give cause for just com- 
plaint, which occasions so many to leave our Church, and by which 
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our Church itself may be brought into danger, where otherwise it 
would be safe. 

“In conclusion, as these suggestions are made in charity and good 
will, I trust they will be received in the same spirit. If I have com- 
mited any error, I humbly beg pardon, and hope to be forgiven. If 
through openness and candour I should displease, I shall be sorry to 
have given offence, but still, by evil report and good report, I must 
persevere in the truth. I am now more than three years beyond the 
~ age of man, according to the Psalmist ; in a state of decay, and consider- 
ing myself to be fast verging, as Shakspeare says, to ‘ the undiscovered 
country, from whose bourne no traveller returns.’ As a zealous and 
consistent churchman, I have been endeavouring to execute a great 
public duty to the Church, and am ready to say with Waller,— 


‘ The seas are quiet when the winds give o’er, 
So calm are we when passions are no more : 
For then we know how vain it was to boast 
Of fleeting things, so certain to be lost. 
Clouds of affection from our younger eyes 
Conceal that emptiness, which Age descries. 
The soul’s dark cottage batter’d and decayed, 
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Art. VI.—1. Cours d’ Histoire Moderne. Par M. Guizot, Pro- 
fesseur d’ Histoire a la Faculté des Lettres de Paris ; Histoire 
Générale de la Civilisation en Europe. Paris. 1828. 


2. The Philosophy of History, in a Course of Lectures delivered 
at Vienna. By Frederick Von Schlegel. ‘Translated from the 


German by James Burton Robertson, Esq. @ vols. London. 
1855. 


WueEN great struggles have occurred among governments, and 
great changes have been effected, or are apprehended, the minds 
of the reflecting are naturally directed to the consideration of the 
agencies, by which political society is influenced, in the hope of 


mee Lets in new light through chinks which time has made : 
me ih ‘Stronger by weakness, wiser men become, 
Hea kh: As they draw near to their eternal home ; 
as Hib Leaving the old, both worlds at once they view, 
Bat: And stand upon the threshold of the new.’ 
ek) k Having given up politics, and all the pomps and vanities of this 
‘ “i % world, and looking forward with faith, hope, and charity to a better ; 
Gey I leave this to the world as my last public legacy. If it should do all 
‘hal ‘ the good I wish, the benefit will be very great to the Church and State, 
LP Bats as well as to the whole community. However this may be, if I can 
oe but procure proper attention to the following sermons of Dean Vincent, 
am id they will be found a treasure of inestimable value, and with that re- 
es commendation, in all due humility, and in perfect peace and charity, I 
bid the world farewell.” —Vol. ii. pp. xliii.—xlvi. 
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discovering the laws by which they may have been regulated, 
and of constructing some theory to which they might be reduced. 
If the fragments of the Pythagoreans, preserved by Stobeus, 
could be acknowledged as authentic, they would be entitled to 
be considered as containing the most ancient speculations. on 
this interesting subject, apparently occasioned by the agitations 
of the numerous republics of Greeks established in the southern 
region of Italy, which thence obtained the appellation of Great 
Greece. Among these, it may be remarked, 1s one ascribed to 
Archytas, which pronounces that to be the most excellent form 
of government, which is composed at once of popular authority, 
of oligarchy, royalty, and aristocracy, so that these several ele- 
ments should be mutually opposed and. balanced, as was con- 
ceived to have been effected in the government of Sparta. ‘The 
eight books of Politics left to us by Aristotle, the fruit of his 
reflections on the republics of Proper Greece, which in his time 
had reached the period of their agitated existence, compose, 
however, the earliest treatise of this nature, of the genuineness of 
which we are certain; and thus this great philosopher, among 
his other high pretensions, seems entitled to the praise of having 
first investigated the principles of political society. 

As the early agitations of the Grecian republics gave a be- 
ginning to the formation of a philosophy of policy, so, in our 


much more advanced period of human society, have the far more — 


considerable changes of social organization given occasion to 
various efforts for the construction of a philosophy of history, in 
which not merely the several forms of social combination are 
examined, but their mutual relations are considered, as they ma 

be conceived to have constituted a whole. Of these, the first 
which has come within our knowledge, is a work entitled “ Out- 
lines of a Philosophy of the History of Man,” by John Godfrey 
Herder, published originally at Weimar in the year 1784, and in 
an English translation in Leadon in the year 1800. This was 
followed by that of Dr. Miller of the university of Dublin, pub- 
lished at intervals from the year 1816 to the year 1828, of which 
we have given an analysis in a former number: and to these have 
since succeeded the two treatises, the titles of which are prefixed 
to the present article, and the principles of which in particular 
we now propose to lay before our readers. ‘The treatise of Her- 
der, composed before the commencement of the great struggle of 
the French revolution, appears to have been the work of a man 
who contemplated a number of states losing their combination, 
and fulfilling each a separate destination. It accordingly holds 
in the philosophy of history only that place which the ancient 
doctrine of Epicurus held among the systems of the material 
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universe, Excluding from his conception of the arrangement of hu- 
man society the notion of a common subserviency of its parts to the 
production of a general result, he has represented each particular 
government as generated exclusively by causes peculiar to itself, 
and arrived at no other conclusion, than that every possible form 
has somewhere existed, or, in the endless variety of local and 
special agencies, will hereafter be somehow brought into exist- 
ence. In the consideration which we have already bestowed on 
the philosophy of modern history by Dr. Miller, we have stated the 
inciples and cause of his reasoning, and the conclusion which 
“ proposed to establish, but without offering any opinion on 


- the general merit of the plan, the design of the work appearing 
a, to be too novel to warrant us in attempting to guide the judg- 
Be ment of the public. We think, however, that we shall gratify 
Ae the curiosity of our readers by taking a comparative view of those 
“ other more recent publications; so that they may be enabled to 
es, judge whether these contain anything invalidating the positions 
Ye of the system proposed by Dr. Miller on the one hand, or on 
Pe: the other tending to extend or improve our knowledge on this 
fi most interesting subject. 

ey! The object proposed by M. Guizot was to trace the history of 
>} European civilization, which he has justly considered as possess- 
Gr ing a unity, fitting it to be regarded as a whole. He has accordingly 
ly remarked, that in the several states of Europe, notwithstanding 


great diversities of times, places, and circumstances, civilization 
has flowed from facts nearly similar, may be referred to the same 
principles, and tends to produce almost every where analogous 


close of the eighth century to have been the commencement of 
its general policy, and France itself to have been the primary 
scene of that system of chivalrous manners which has constituted 
the peculiar embellishment and grace of European society. He 
has, however, made an undue use of this leading principle ; for 
he ‘has conceived himself authorized to limit his general view 
of the civilization of Europe almost exclusively to France, pass- 
ing lightly over all those diversities and peculiarities by which 


A; results, France, moreover, he has justly represented as the 
oh centre of European civilization, acknowledging, however, that it 
a, has not at all times, or in all respects, held the principal place 
having been excelled Italy in arts, and by England in political 
he BBE institutions; and he has deservedly claimed for it a character of 
a be) sociability and politeness, which, as he says, has more especially 
aPal ualified it to march at the head of the civilization of Europe. 
ie a This pretension of his country he had indeed good right to ad- 
* ae vance; for every one, who enquires into the history of modern 
ie Europe, will find the empire established by Charlemagne at the 
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the other countries of Europe have been characterized, and thus 
presenting to his hearers and readers only a vague generality, 
which must leave them very ignorant of all the modified agencies 
belonging to a very various and complex system of governments, 
How far this abstract and exclusive mode of prosecuting his 
inquiry has vitiated his conclusion, will perhaps appear in the 


sequel, 

The civilization of modern Europe, M. Guizot remarks, is 
distinguished from that of antiquity by the complexity of its 
origin; and he accounts for the general freedom by represent- 
ing it as the result of the mutual opposition and struggle of con- 
tending principles. Its elements he has accordingly pronounced 
to have been these four :—municipal government derived from 
the republican constitutions of cities, and preserved under the 
domination of Imperial Rome; the ecclesiastical polity, which 
had arisen amidst the confusion of the ruined empire; the feudal 
independence, which had grown out of the rude and warlike 
habits, and the exposed situation of its barbarian conquerors ; 
and the royalty, which long existed only im name, but at length 
became the dominant principle. Of these elements he has 
justly considered the polity of the Church as originally the most 
influential. Addressing itself to the minds and consciences of 
men, possessing alone the advantage of an orderly and well com- 
bined distribution of its powers, interposing its mediation between 
the fierce rulers of disordered times and the lower classes, op- 
pressed by violences which they were unable to resist, claiming 
an authority independent of, and superior to, human dominion, 
the Church acted at once upon all ranks and members of society, 
and gradually reduced them under its control, in some instances 
for immediate evil, but in most cases actually, and in all eventu- 
ally, for good. 

To this enumeration, considered as furnishing the basis of a 
philosophical theory of history, it might be objected, that it pro- 
poses as elements the complex results of other causes, not the 
primary principles of political action ; as if a natural philosopher 
should at this time propose to frame a theory of the material 
world from the four anciently acknowledged elements—earth, 
water, air, and fire, instead of the fifty or sixty simpler principles, 
into which these have been resolved by the discoveries of modern 
chemistry. It is imperfect, mdeed, even according to a subse- 
quent admission of M. Guizot himself; for while he appears 
desirous of representing all changes of policy and improvement 
in civilization, as having arisen from a spontaneous and natural 
development of existing combinations, he has yet acknowledged 


the personal influences of eminent individuals. His language on 
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this topic is very remarkable, and might have suggested to him a 
doubt of the soundness and sufficiency of his system. “ Lastly,” 
says he,* “ a fourth cause of civilization, which it is impossible 
to appreciate, but which is not the less real, is the appearance of 
great men. ‘Io say why a great man comes at a certain epoch, 
and what he introduces of his own into the development of the 
world, is what no one can do; tt is the secret of Providence, but 
the fact is not the less certain. ‘There are men whom the spec- 
tacle of anarchy or of social immobility strikes and offends, who 
are intellectually disgusted with it, as with a fact which ought not 
to be, and are invincibly possessed with a sense of the necessity 
of changing it, of the necessity of introducing some rule, some- 
thing general, regular, permanent, into the world presented to 
their view. ‘Terrible power, often tyrannical, and which commits 
a thousand iniquities, a thousand errors, for human weakness 
accompanies it; a power glorious, however, and salutary, for it 
impresses on humanity, and from the hand of man, a forcible 
shock, a great movement.” It is strange that, having written this 
passage, he should not have become sensible that it was vain to 
talk of gradual developments, as sufficient for explaining the 
changes of society, when he had thus admitted, that the personal 
influence of an individual might impress a forcible shock, a great 
movement, which would thus disturb and frustrate their progress. 
Perhaps to make this inconvenient admission was forced upon 
him by the necessity of acknowledging before a French auditory 
the important influence of the man of providence, who had re- 
cently been the agent of so great a movement in their country. 
His examples, however, are the well known and unquestionable 
instances of Charlemagne and Alfred. 

M. Guizot appears to have taken a just view of his subject, 
in conceiving that to be progressive is the essential character of 
human society. In prosecuting his inquiry through the history of 
modern Europe, he distributes the history into successive periods, 
according as the four Elements of European civilization, already 
specified, appear to have been confusedly blended together, or to 
have singly predominated in the mass. ‘The period which elapsed 
from the fifth to the twelfth century, he regards as one, in which 
the several elements of social order first disengaged themselves 
from the chaos, in which, after the fall of the western empire, 
they had been thrown together; that which extended from the 
twelfth to the sixteenth, as one in which these elements were 
essaying to enter into combination, without, however, being able 
to produce any thing general, regular, and durable ; and from the 
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sixteenth century to our own time he considers society as having 
been assuming a definitive form, as having pursued a determinate 
direction, and as marching rapidly and collectively towards a clear 
and precise object. 

If we now ask, what is the object towards which the civiliza- 
tion of Europe is thus advancing, it appears to be, according to 
M. Guizot, the attainment of what he names centralization, a 
principle of great power, and in its right application of great use ; 
but to which term he appears to annex no other signification than 
that of a supreme power in the sovereign, controlled only by the 
dread of insurrection among the people. Nobility, clergy, ci- 
tizens, all, he says,* have, in this grand consummation of human 
society, shrunk into a secondary rank, almost as shadows effaced 
by the two great bodies, the people and the government. All 
the past and present movements of European society, all the 
moral and political agencies of this distinguished portion of the 
globe, have tended only, according to this French philosopher of 
the nineteenth century, to centralize the powers of a state, that 
is, to vest them all in the sovereign, and to check and control the 
exercise of them solely by the fear of an insurgent multitude. He 
does, indeed, in the conclusion of his work, intimate. that the 
power of the sovereign should be controlled by institutions, but 
without specifying the manner in which these institutions should 
be formed and maintained. 

It would seem that M. Guizot, in reasoning concerning the 
general history of Europe, has thought almost exclusively of his 
own country, and, in admiration of the achievements of his coun- 
trymen, has been ‘led to conclude, that such a state of society as 
he saw around him, in which all the component members of a 
regular government have been shattered by a long series of agita- 
tions, and the king of a recent revolution is already assailed by 
the assassins of democracy, is the perfection of all political ar- 
rangements. If he had not suffered his mind to be so engrossed, 
he might have been induced to consider what were those special 
causes, which in these countries had operated to generate institu- 
tions fitted to control the excesses of the royal power, and to 
guarantee the general freedom in a more peaceable and orderly 
manner than the dread of insurrection. He has, indeed, remarked, 
that the rise of the commons did not, as in France, follow at a 
long interval the depression of the aristocracy; but he has not 
considered what were the causes, which had in England so early 
raised the commons to political importance, that they were just 
at the crisis of the constititution prepared to take their position 
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in maintaining the equilibrium of a mixed and balanced govern. 
ment, nor how that fortunate arrangement did subsequently 
operate to guard the British revolution against the extravagancies, 
which afterwards rendered that of his own country a destruction 
of all the existing orders of the state, not a beneficial adjustment 
of their combination. The truth is that, not the revolution of 
England, but the antecedent rebellion and civil war, was the pro- 
totype of that of France, as Cromwell was of Napoleon; and the 
favoured fortune of these countries mainly consisted, as Dr. Mil- 
ler has represented, in this peculiarity, that the struggle of the 
rival orders of the state was forced forward by religious conten- 
tion before the parties were fully prepared for the contest, so 
that it contributed to adjust in good time their reciprocal preten- 
sions, instead of becoming the deadly feud of two irreconcileable 
orders. 

In representing the whole course of European improvement 
as a process of gradual and spontaneous development, M. Guizot 
might have felt some embarrassment, when he came to the consi- 
deration of the crusades. These celebrated expeditions, which 
occupied during two centuries almost all the nations of Europe, 
he has justly described as originated, not by the sovereigns, but 
by the people. Is it, however, to be imagined, that the people of 
France would have given, as they did, a beginning to these peri- 
lous enterprizes, if Peter the hermit had not, with a call which 
seemed to the astonished multitude to be a voice from heaven, 
kindled in their breasts a spirit of fanaticism, which set at de- 
fiance all the considerations of prudence? A spontaneous deve- 
lopment would have produced a gradual encroachment of the 
Christian on the Mahommedan states, not a sudden outbreak of 
uncontrollable violence. 

But where would have been those Mohammedan states them- 
selves, if that most singular individual, Mohammed, had not, by 
compiling a code of religion so peculiarly accommodated to the 
character and circumstances of his countrymen of the desert, ex- 
citing at once the imaginations and the passions of an ardent 
people, contrived to give to their scattered tribes a combination 
and order, by which they had never before been united, and an 
impulse of aggression upon other nations, which spread them in 
victory over a large portion of the globe? Well might he, in 
addressing the wild and ignorant wanderers of Arabia, appeal to 
such a production, as a miraculous attestation of his pretended 
mission for their guidance; for even we must admit that, in his 
circumstances, it could be the work only of a peculiarly gifted 
individual. ‘he appearance of an mdividual gifted to accom- 
plish these things, is indeed, as M. Guizot has elsewhere remarked, 
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among the secrets of the divine providence; but it is a secret, 
which the philosopher should take into his consideration, if he 
would adequately explain the changes of society, and the progress 
of human improvement. 

It is remarkable, indeed, that M. Guizot has noticed, in speak- 
ing of the influence of the Mohammedan governments on the 
society of Europe, only the pressure of their inroad upon the 
west, and the part which they sustained in the east, in provoking 
and maintaining the great struggle of the crusades. It suited his 
theory of gradual development, that all the intellectual refinement 
of Europe should be attributed to the Christian Church; and he 
has accordingly overlooked all the scientific improvement no- 
toriously derived from the Saracens of Spain, all the influence 
which seems to be fairly imputable to that splendid people, in 
generating the gallantry of European chivalry, and in forming the 
light poetry of southern Europe. ‘To their Church, indeed, the 
Christian states are indebted for preserving, through ages of bar- 
barism, some tradition of the learning of a better time, together 
with many memorials of the learned who had passed away ; but 
by the science of the Saracens was the mind of western Europe 
first awakened from its deep sleep of ignorance, and the new im- 
pulse, which roused it to the activity of the sixteenth century, 
was given by that career of Turkish conquest, which drove into 
the west the learned men of Greece, bearing with them the pre- 
cious remains of the learning of their ancestors. 

While M, Guizot is thus disposed to attribute to the Church 
more than is due, apparently because it suited his theory of gra- 
dual development, so, on the other hand, has he denied to it all 
beneficial influence in the formation of the policy of Europe, as 
it seems, because to acknowledge such an influence might be in- 
consistent with his notion of centralization, as the consummation 
of political improvement. His account of the general influence 
of the Church he accordingly sums together* in this double con- 
clusion: great and salutary he pronounces it to have been on the 
intellectual and moral order, on the political order, properly so 
called, rather vexatious than useful. The very existence, how- 
ever of that ecclesiastical dominion, which was formed in ages of 
barbarism and ignorance, appears to afford, as M. Guizot+ has 
himself remarked of the feudal polity, a satisfactory proof, that it 
was accommodated to the necessity of the time, as it furnished a 
principle of order and combination, by which alone the jarring 
elements of society could then be held together. ‘The Clergy of 
that earlier period were able to usurp dominion, because they 
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possessed an intellectual superiority over fierce and ignorant bar- 
barians; and it has been observed by M. Guizot himself,* that 
in Spain, where the councils of ‘Toledo attest the prevailing i in- 
fluence of the Church, the relics of the ancient jurisprudence 
were best preserved, and most correctly transmitted. Nor was 
the control of the papal supremacy less salutary in maintaining a 
correspondence among the nations of western Europe, and in- 
spiring them with the feeling that Christendom was in some sort 
a common country, and the inhabitants of its several countries 
were bound together by some ties of common citizenship. ‘Though 
the usurping spirit, by which that dominion was erected, often, 
indeed, instigated measures of violence as the means of its estab- 
lishment, or protection, yet its general character was pacific, as its 
weapons were spiritual ; and the truce of God which it laboured 
to maintain, and the influence which it exercised with success for 
the suppression of slavery, bear unequivocal testimony that it was 
still the Church of a religion of peace and beneficence. 
. As M. Guizot could ascribe to the Church only a vexatious 
agency on the political order of Europe, it could not be expected 
that he should perceive in the ecclesiastical revolution of the six- 
teenth century any thing more than a vexatious interference with 
the order of the Church itself. He has accordingly contended + 
that the Reformation was in truth but a revolutionary crisis of the 
human mind, struggling, not for the vindication of religious truth, 
but for intellectual emancipation, and the first great step in ad- 
vancing to that consummation of policy, in which a general free- 
dom of opinion was to be opposed as the only, but most effectual 
barrier, against a centralized and absolute authority. ‘That this 
revolution was not specially provoked by gross abuses of the 
Church, he has maintained in direct opposition to the notorious 
truth of history. Council after council we know had been as- 
sembled for reforming acknowledged and grievous abuses; and it 
was only when these efforts of internal Reformation had proved 
to be unavailing, and the extreme abuse of indulgences had filled 
up the measure of offence by outraging the doctrine of Christian 
redemption, that a separation, long and often attempted by the 
more serious members of the Church, was finally accomplished. 
An enlightened age revolted, not, as M. Guizot has represented, 
against the intellectual control of spiritual dominion, but against 
gross abuses of religion, of which it had become more acutely 
sensible, as it was better enabled to form a judgment of the prin- 
ciples of Christian duty. 
If M. Guizot could perceive in the Reformation of the six- 
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teenth century only a great struggle of the free spirit of the human 
mind against intellectual control, it could not be expected that 
he should regard that crisis as having furnished to two aggregates 
of the governments of Europe principles more prevailmg, by 
their religious character and consequent influence on the minds 
of men, than those of the merely political contentions of nations, 
and as having thus provided the main agency required for the 
construction of a balance of power, which was the great object 
of the policy of the two succeeding centuries. ‘The balance of 
power itself, indeed, *he has mentioned as a result of the extended 
diplomacy of the fifteenth century; but all the multiplied rela- 
tions of different states he has regarded only as they tended im- 
mediately to magnify the domestic authority of the ruling power 
in each government, and collectively constituted an important 
advance in the general progress of centralization. ‘That a sys- 
tem of equilibrium should have afforded protection to the inde- 
pendence of nations, and thus have afforded the best opportunity 
for the development of their moral and social improvement, 
seems never to have entered into the contemplation of the French 
philosopher of history, Centralization appears to have been 
everywhere the object to which his attention was directed, and 
he seems even to have looked forward to that expansion of the 
system, which might terminate in forming for the whole of Europe 
one centralized dominion. ' 
Many particulars have been specified: by M. Guizot, as im- 
portant in the combinations of the modern history of Europe, 
which-might have apprized him of the weakness of his theory of 
gradual and spontaneous development. The struggle with Eng- 
land, he remarks, co-operated powerfully to impel the people 
of France towards national union, or, in other words, towards 
the development of his favourite centralization. By how many 
and various causes, general, local, and personal, was that stru rr 
excited and maintained? Under Charles VIII. and Louis Xx I 
the successive marriages of Anne of Brittany with these two 
kings effected the incorporation of that important province with 
the French monarchy. Could these marriages be referred to the 
theory of development? The territory of Spain, too, is said to 
have been centralized by the marriage of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
which brought into union Castile and Aragon, its two principal 
kingdoms ; yet neither can this marriage be regarded as a pro- 
cess of such a description. In Germany, by the advancement 
of the House of Austria to the imperial dignity, the imperial 
power acquired, it is justly remarked, a permanence which it had 
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not before possessed, the election of the sovereign being thence- 
forward but a formality employed to sanction an hereditary suc- 
cession; and of the Reformation he bas observed, that it fell in 
with the struggle of Francis 1. and Charles V. of France and 
Spain, a struggle terminated in establishing the pre-eminence of 
that house among the sovereigns of Europe. In both cases the 
philosopher might have discovered political causes of every kind 
interfering with, and modifying, his theory, “The history of Eng- 
laud in the fifteenth century consists,” says he, “ in two grand 
events, —the foreign struggle with France and the domestic struggle 
of the two rival houses.” It would be easy to show how personal 
agencies operated in both; the latter was notoriously occasioned 
by the special circumstances of the reigning family. Of the revo- 
lution of England he has declared his persuasion, that it would 
equally have occurred if William ILI. had not existed, This 
may, perhaps, be admitted; but he has further remarked, that the 
revolution was European not less than English, and no one can 
read the history of that period without coming to the conclusion, 
that the personal influence of that distinguished individual was 
essentially concerned in effecting and maimtaining the combina- 
tions, by which the great crisis of the domestic policy of England 
was then connected with the general independence of Europe. 

M. Guizot was indeed himself, in the abstract, sufficiently con- 
vinced of the necessity of observing caution in moderating the 
disposition to form general conclusions. “This need of gene- 
ralizing, of collecting a rational result, is,” he says,* “ the most 
powerlul and the most glorious of all intellectual wants; but 
we should take good care to guard ourselves against satisfying 
it by generalizations incomplete and precipitate.” He has also 
clearly pointed out the danger of too basty a disposition to draw 
general conclusions. ‘“ If,” he adds, “ the thought should wish 
to mount too quickly to that elevated region, from which it shall 
see all things in their mutual relations and results, and without 
having previously acquired a knowledge of the territory, which it 
will have to contemplate, the chance of error and failure is in- 
caleulably great.” Lord Bacon had long before given a similar 
admonition in regard to all philosophical inquiry, 

We have already remarked, that M. Guizot has noticed the 
influence of eminent men among political causes, though it must 
much interfere with his favourite theory of development. In 
another partt of his work we tind him admitting, that climate 
must have some, though, as he conceives, little more than an 
indirect, influence on society, masmuch as in a warm country men 
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live more in the open air, and subsist on different food. Here is 
a general cause, which, whatever may be its operation, must 
more or less affect all general conclusions, while the influence 
of individual character must occasionally, but yet perpetually, 
disturb the results of abstracted speculation. In one passage,* 
indeed, of his work he fairly admits the necessary incomplete- 
ness of his own view of history. “ Thus is executed by the 
hands of men the plan of Providence in regard to the world, thus 
the two facts co-exist, which are displayed in the history of civi- 
lization, on the one side that which it has of fatality, which eludes 
the science and the will of man; on the other, the part which is 
played in it by human liberty and intelligence, which man intro- 
duces of his own, because he so thinks and wills.” ‘That part 
which depends immediately on the will of the Divine Being, 
cannot indeed be estimated @ priori, because we are not privy to 
the counsels of omnipotence ; but, when that will has been ma- 
nifested in the execution of the plans of God, no reason appears 
why it should not be as much subject to our observation, as the 
adaptations of the several parts of any system of inferior creation, 
which has derived its existence from the same source. ; 

It is amusing to observe that M. Guizot has indulged his par- 
tiality for centralization so far, that he has ascribed the imputed 
mediocrity of English genius to the essential imperfection of a@ 
mixed government. “ Whosoever,” says he,} “ will observe 
with a little attention the genius of the English, will be struck 
with two facts:—one, the certainty of good sense, of practical 
ability ; the other, the absence of general ideas and of high genius 
(hauteur d’esprit) in theoretical questions.” It appears{ that, in 
his opinion, the development of man had been more complete on 
the continent, and effected with more grandeur and distinction, 
because there the several elements of social combination had 
prevailed separately and successively, whereas in England they 
had been unhappily so blended together, as to compound a mixed 
and balanced government. He seems to have forgotten that he§ 
had mentioned Bacon as having first detached philosophy from 
the dominion of the Church, and he appears not to have heard 
of Newton, The praise of theorizing in politics we may aban- 
don, contented with our own practical constitution. | 

We now proceed to consider the scheme of the German phi- 
losopher, which is, as might be expected, very remarkably 
different from that of the philosopher of France. In the theory 
of M. Guizot we have found an effort to arrive, by a generaliza- 
tion of the facts of history, at a conclusion which might be 
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favourable to the political circumstances of his own country, as 
they are at present constituted. In that of Frederick Von 
Schlegel, on the other hand, we find a lofty disregard of the 
details of historical events, a reference of all political changes to 
the spiritual regeneration of the human heart, and a laboured ac- 
commodation of the more remarkable revolutions of modern 
history to the well-being and permanence of the Church of 
Rome, which the author, originally a Protestant, had been in- 
duced to embrace. All this is in the first volume recommended 
to attention by a display of a wide range of learning concerning 
the Chinese, the Hindoos, the Egyptians, and the Hebrews; anda 
pervading seriousness of language, which attests the solemn con- 
viction of the writer, and almost conceals from the reader, even 
of a different faith, the weakness of the statements, which are so 
gravely, and with so much dignity, offered to his acceptance. 
Schlegel is already very favourably known to the reading part of 
the people of these countries by his Lectures on the History of 
Literature, Ancient and Modern, of which an English translation 
was published in the year 1818. These had been delivered at 
Vienna in the year 1812; and it appears that the author had, 
seven years previously, relinquished the Protestant pretession for 
that of Rome, thus solemnizing,* as the translator of the work 
now under consideration remarks, “ the alliance between the 
ancient faith and the modern science of Germany,” the literature 
of that country having been previously the exclusive work and 
property of Protestants. That a man of his vivid and ardent 
mind, naturally seeking some form of worship, which might in- 
terest and attract, some system of doctrine, which might at least 
age a determinate object of spiritual apprehension, should 
ave thus seceded from the Protestant church of Germany, 
cannot be matter of surprise to any Protestant, who considers 
the vague and unsatisfactory rationalism, which had reduced 
almost to inanity the original church of the Reformation. Verily 
the salt had there almost lost its savour. The mysterious pas- 
sages of the sacred writings had been explained away by an au- 
dacious criticism, which did not hesitate to treat as popular fable, 
or in its own jargon as a mythus, every statement of the dealings 
of the Almighty not consonant to its own arrogant pretensions ; 
and in this manner all the peculiar doctrines of Christianity had 
been dismissed from the faith of Protestants by a process of ra- 
tionalizing interpretation, which left scarcely any thing to cha- 
racterize the inheritors of the Reformation as believing in a 
revelation from heaven. Schlegel hast himself described Pro- 
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testant Germany as a country, “ where to supply the want of a 
true spirit of religion, a remedy is sought sometimes in the ex- 
ternal forms of liturgy, sometimes in the pompous apparatus of 
biblical philology and research, destitute of the true key of inter- 
pretation, sometimes in the empty philosophy of rationalism, and 
sometimes in the mazes of a mere interior pietism.” Schlegel 
shrunk back from this void of all spiritual feeling, and attached 
himself to a church, which, whatever may be its errors and cor- 
ruptions, has taken good care to satisfy the feelings and affections 
of its votaries. With the zeal of a proselyte he devoted to its 
support all the energies of his superior mind, and in particular 
delivered that course of lectures, which forms a part of the sub- | 
ject of the present article. 3 

The author begins his philosophy of history with a remark, in 
which we entirely concur. ‘* Although,” he says,* “ this great 
edifice of universal history, where the conclusion at least is still 
wanting, is in this respect incomplete, and appears but a mighty 
fragment of which even particular parts are less known to us than 
others, yet is this edifice sufficiently advanced, and many of its 
great wings and members are sufficiently unfolded to our view, 
to enable us, by a lucid arrangement of the different periods of 
history, to gain a clear insight into the general plan of the whole.” 
In the time of Daniel only the eye of prophecy could contem- 
plate the series of the great empires of the world; but now, 
when four of these empires have passed away, philosophy may 
safely begin to speculate on the order and combination of the 
changes which have become subjects of history. 

His own view of the design of his lectures he has, in his pre-- 
face, briefly described, as explaining the restoration in man of 
the lost image of God. “ To point out historically,” he adds, 
‘“‘ in reference to the whole human race, and in the outward con- 
duct and experience of life, the progress of this restoration in the 
various periods of the world, constitutes the object of the phi- 
losophy of history.” ‘To the first lecture he has prefixed, as a 
sort of text, the second verse of the first chapter of Genesis, and 
to the second, but with an important change of the language, the 
first verse of the Gospel of Saint John. "The two together, but 
especially the latter, contain the primary principle of his philoso- 
phy of history. That “ the Spirit of God moved upon the face 
of the waters,” was a statement too vague and general for his 
purpose, though he appears to have regarded it as grease: an 
introductory authority, fitted for rousing attention to that which 
should succeed. For a direct authority he appears to have felt 
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himself compelled to shape a text of Scripture to his purpose ; 
and accordingly, instead of, “In the beginning was the Word, 
and the Word was with God, and the Word was God,” which 
contains a solemn declaration of the pre-existent divinity of the 
Redeemer, he has given, “ In the begining man had the word, 
and that word was from God,” which is merely a declaration of 
the communication of a divine influence to the heart of man. 
He endeavours indeed, though* most unsatisfactorily, to justify 
a change thus violent, by applying to the original expression the 
epithet “pregnant,” as if, together with its primary and proper 
signification, it might be understood to imply also this other 
meaning so suitable to the desigu of the writer “ The ant 
expression,” says he,+ “ borrowed above from the New Testa- 
ment, on the mystery and internal nature of God, may with some 
variation, and bating, as is evident, the immense distance between 
the creature and the Creator, be applied to man and his primitive 
condition.” He appears indeed to have entertained some doubt 
of the fairness of the application, for he has added, “ this is at 
least the divine foundation of all history.” 

This being, according to Schlegel, the divine foundation of 
history, that moral development, which should constitute the 
object of the philosophy of history, must consist in the 
efforts exerted for effecting the restoration of concord betweeu 
the divine and human will, since that concord had been broken 
by transgression ; for, as he represents,} “to return to the divine 
will, or the one conformable to God—to restore harmony be- 
tween the natural and the divine will, and to convert and trans- 
form more and more the lower, earthly, and natural will, into the 
higher and divine one, is the great task of mankind in general, as 
of each individual im particular.” 

In tracing this development, three marked degrees of social 
advancement are thus specified by the author. 

“ Corresponding to the divine image implanted in the breast of 
individual man—the main subject of all history—the werd of divine 


* How easily the imaginative mind of Schlegel was captivated by a slight approx- 
imation, appears in the following passage relating to Ane vol. a a ° te 
duration of Enoch’s life, that holy prophet of the primitive world, whose translation 
was no death, but which, as the exit originally designed for man, should on that ac- 
count be considered natural, the coincidence with the astronomical number of days in 
the sun's course round the earth is the more striking, as in the number of 565 years the 
nomber 35 is comprised as the root—a number which, in every respect and in the 
most various application, is discovered to be the primary number of the earth. For, 
with the slight ditlerence of an anit, the number of S65 years corresponds to the sum 
of 333 with the addition of 33; but the number of days strictly comprised in these 
365 years amounts to four times 35,000, with the addition of four times 330 days.—vol. 
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truth originally communicated to man, and which the sacred tra- 
ditions of all nations attest in so many and such various ways, 
forms the leading clue of historical investigation and judgment, 
during the first stage of the progress of society. But im the 
second stage of social development, which must be fixed in that 
full noon-day period of refinement, when victorious power shines 
forth so conspicuously in the ascendancy obtained by nations, to 
whom universal pre-eminence was accorded—the right notion of 
this power, or the question how far it were just and godly, or 
pernicious in its application—whether it were inimical to God, 
or at least of a mixed nature—must constitute the true standard 
of historical investigation. In the third or last stage, however, 


of this progress, which occurs in the modern period of the | 


world, the pure truths of Christianity,.as they influence science 
and life itself, can alone furnish the right clue of historical en- 
quiry, and can alone afford any indication as to the ulterior 
advances of society in future ages. ‘That then the Word, the 
Power, and the Light, form the three-fold divine principle, or 
the moral classification of historical philosophy—a classification 
which is founded on historical experience and historical reality.” 

For the first part of this distribution of historical enquiry, be 
briefly reviews the histories of the Chinese, the Hindoos, the 
Egyptians, and the Hebrews, and arrives at a conclusion, that 
the several characteristics of all these nations, however various, 
were insufficient for the regeneration of mankind. Reason, not 
imagination, he pronounces to have been .the characteristic of 
the Chinese. Among them, accordingly, he finds that* “ ata 
tolerably early period, a sound, just reason, conformable and 
docile to divine revelation, was superseded by an egotistical, 
subtle, over-refining reason, which split into hostile sects, and at 
last subverted the old edifice of sacred tradition, to reconstruct 
it on a new revolutionary plan.” As reason was the characteristic 
of the Chinese, so is imagination pronounced to have been the 
distinguishing and prevailing faculty of the Hindoos, which gene- 
rated a mystical philosophy, not less inconsistent with the moral 
restoration of our nature. To the Egyptians our author attri- 
butes, as the peculiarity of their intellectual eminence, a scientific 
profundity, “ that penetrated, or sought to penetrate, by magic into 
all the depths and mysteries of nature, even into their most 
hidden abyss.” Of the Hebrews he justly pronounces the moral 
eminence to have consisted neither in general rationalism, like 
that of the Chinese, nor in imagination, like that of the Hindoos, 
nor in scientific investigation, like that of the Egyptians, but *‘ im 
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a well-regulated conduct of the will.” 'Thishe properly considers 
as the best and only preparation for the due reception of the divine 
influence; but even this he* holds to be of itself insufficient, 
because, as he represents, the four primary faculties of the soul 
and mind of man, understanding and will, reason and imagina- 
tion, should not be thus separated in their operations, He ac- 
cordingly thus argues. “ Risen in man is the regulating faculty 
of thought: and so far it occupies the first place in life, and the 
whole system and arrangement of life; but it is unproductive in 
itself, and even in science it can pretend to no real fertility, or 
immediate intuition, Imagination on the other hand is fertile 
and inventive indeed, but left to itself and without guidance, it is 
blind, and consequently subject to illusion. The best will, 
devoid of discernment and understanding, can accomplish little 
good. Still less capable of good is a strong, and even the 
strongest, understanding, when coupled with a wicked and cor- 
rupt character ; or should such an understanding be associated 
with an unsteady and changeable will, the individual destitute of 
character, is entirely without influence.” 

‘This may not be very clear to our readers ; but we must hasten 
to the second period of historical enquiry, or that of power, which 
he begins with the Persians. ‘In ancient history,” the authort 
remarks, “the Persians form the point of transition from the first 
to the second epoch of the world; and in this they hold the first 
place, in so far as they commenced the career of universal con- 
quest; a passion which passed from them to the Greeks, and 
from these in a fuller extent to the Romans, like some noxious 
humour—some deadly disease transmitted with augmented viru- 
lence through every age, from generation to generation ; and even 
in modern times this hereditary malady in the human race has 
again broken out.” ‘That in a spiritual view the Persians ma 
be classed with the four great nations of the primitive world, het 
argues from this, that they bore the strongest resemblance to the 
Hindoos in their language, poetry, and poetic sagas; and also 
from this other consideration, that, in their religious doctrines and 
traditions, they more nearly approximated to the Hebrews than 
any other nation, In another view, however, they are to be 
classed rather with the Greeks and Romans, as they began the 
series of nations displaying a high energy of character, and as- 
piring to universal dominion. he Persians, he conceives, dis- 
played energy of character in that pure and simple veneration of 
nature, which constituted their ancient religion ; the Greeks in 


their inventive genius in the sciences and fine arts, in which their 
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pre-eminence is confessed ; and the Romans in vigour of mind, 
and in that moral determination, which they exhibited in all their 
contests with other states, ‘That it was in all these nations inade- 
quate to the moral and intellectual regeneration of degraded 
humanity, and that for this purpose, another energy, of far purer and 
higher nature, was requisite, he argues through the remainder of 
his first volume, which he thus concludes: ‘“ thus then, in this 
period of the world, in this decisive crisis between ancient and 
modern times, in this great central point of history, stood two 
powers opposed to each other :—on one hand, we behold Tiberius, 
Caligula, and Nero, the earthly Gods, and absolute masters of 
the world, in all the pomp and splendour of ancient paganism— 
standing, as it were, on the very summit and verge of the old 
world, now tottering to its ruin:—and, on the other hand, we 
trace the obscure rise of an almost imperceptible point of 
light, from which the whole modern world was to spring, and 
whose farther progress and full development, through all suc- 
ceeding ages, constitutes the true purport of modern history.” 
It does not appear that he considered either of these periods as 
in any manner preparatory to the third. The first was in his 
view only one, in which the primitive influence of the divine word 
was variously deteriorated; and the second one, in which the 
most distinguished energies of merely human power were exerted 
in vain endeavours to supply its place. His view of the latter 
in particular, he* has happily illustrated by a reference to a re- 
velation of the immediate presence of God, made to the prophet 
Elijah. ‘“ There came,” says he, “a great and strong wind, 
which overthrew the mountains and split the rocks ; but, as the 
scripture saith, God was not in the wind. ‘There came after- 
wards a violent earthquake with fire—but God was neither in the 
earthquake nor in the fire. Now there arose the soft breath and 
gentle whistling of a tender air; in this Elias recognized the 
immediate presence of his God, and in awe and reverence he 
veiled his face. Such was the origin of Christianity, as compared 
with the all-subduing and world-convulsing sway of the con- 
quering nations of preceding ages.” 

The Christian period of history being, according to the theory 
of Schlegel, the period of the restoration of the word in the 
mind of man, he regarded the church of Rome as the great in- 
strument of this regeneration, and has accordingly described it as 
unerringly guided by the holy spirit in all its determinations, 
“ That assister and comforter,” says} he, “ or that guiding para- 
clete promiséd by God to his disciples, which in the Apostles had 
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proved itself a spirit of knowledge, of illumination, and of in- 
sight into the mysteries of faith—in the martyrs, a spirit of divine 
power and of heroic constancy under sufferings, was now in the 
great doctors of the Church, and in the general councils, the 
guiding spirit of wisdom, rightly discerning, and steadfastly ad- 
hering to the truths of revelation.” This principle having been 
thus assumed, there followed as necessary consequences, that all 
the struggles of the German empire against the usurping dominion 
of Rome should be regarded as so many antichristian efforts of 
rebellion ; that the Reformation was a vexatious and unfortunate 
violation of ecclesiastical unity ; that the peace of Westphalia, 
instead of being valuable as the basis of the more recent diplo- 
macy of Europe, should be esteemed only as establishing a 
religious peace within the limits of Germany, until the erring 
sectaries could be re-united to the primitive church ; that England, 
as the great support of the Reformation, has been to the rest of 
Europe the source of schismatic principles of every kind, and* 
even of the Jacobinism of France; and that the balance of 
power, so highly prized as the best guarantee of the independence 
of nations, was but a vain attempt to substitute artificial relations, 
founded upon a republican equality of states, “ for that old 
Christian brotherhood of the European states and uations,” and, 
in the general subversion of Christian morality, bas produced 
only ‘a sort of polite disorder and retined anarchy.” 

Perhaps nothing could more plainly exhibit the devotedness of 
the mind of Schlegel to the supremacy of Rome, as the con- 
summation of all history, than the character which he has given 
of the order of Jesuits, once proscribed by the consenting voice 
even of Roman Catholic Europe. ‘The great want of the age,” 
sayst he, “was a religious order, which, established in oppo- 
sition to Protestantism, should not be dependent on the state, but 
devoted exclusively to the interests of the Church ; a religious 
order, which, well equipped with modern learning, science, and 
accomplishment, possessing a knowledge of the world, acquainted 
with the spint of the times, and pursuing the course which ex- 
pediency dictated, with prudence and circumspection, should 
undertake the defence of the Catholic religion, and the propa- 
gation of the Gospel in foreign countries, and worthily and suc- 
cessfully prosecute this two-fold object. Such an order was the 
society of the Jesuits in its first institution; and thatamong the foun- 
ders and first members of this order there were men of undoubted 
piety and eminent sanctity, men animated by the sublimest prin- 
ciples of Christian self-denial, possessed of great intellectual en- 
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dowments, and favoured by God with high preternatural powers, 


no unprejudiced historical enquirer will deny.” 

To this representation of the character of the Jesuits as an 
order, for he acknowledges the errors and vices of individual 
members, we may contrast his* account of the Reformation, its 
principle and influences. “ But the total rejection of the traditions 
of the past (and here was the capital vice and error of this re- 
volution,) rendered the evil incurable, and even for biblical learning 
and philology now so highly valued, the true key of interpretation, 
which sacred tradition alone can furnish, was irretrievably lost, as 
the sequel has but too well proved. ‘The+} protestantism of state, 
which was brought to maturity by the English constitution, was 
during the eighteenth century, when England held generally the 
foremost rank among the nations, extended and applied im the 
system of the balance of power to the whole continent of Euro 
But the protestantism of science, which originated there, formed, 
together with the system of religious peace, the first foundation 
of “illuminism, and denotes the whole. period of its history from 
the commencement of the eighteenth century down to the French 
revolution. Botht these principles,—the system of the balance 
of power, which was the protestantism of state—and the principle 
of illuminism, which, from its negative character, agreed in the 
main with the protestantism of philosophy, and was only a 
natural consequence of that philosophy—had their origin chiefly 
in England, and there first, or more than elsewhere, reached their 
development.” 

For the country, in which primarily, and within the present age, 
the re-union with the church of Rome is to be effected, the 
author looks to Germany, and with apparent reason, as, when 
these lectures were delivered, the religion of Protestants in his 
country had been reduced almost toa caput mortuum. ‘ When,” 
says|| he, “ we take a wide survey of the world, aud include the 
future in our prospective ken, we may say, that now that most of 
the separate articles of this treaty” (the treaty of Westphalia) 
‘ have lost their value, and are no longer susceptible of execution, 
the general spirit and o ar ct—the high import of this religious 
peace—are much nearer their fulfilment than formerly, when the 
practical application of this treaty to particular cases was solely 
considered, For that outward, but lasting covenant of religious 
peace—that holy truce and interim, forms the prelude and intro- 
duction to another, higher, far more comprehensive, spiritual and 
divine peace, for which our age, the epoch of a mighty regenera- 
tion—is irrevocably destined.” And§ in another passage he also 
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says, “ [ even cherish the hope that it is our own Germany, one 
half whereof is Protestant, which more than any other country 
is destined to complete the fabric of Catholic science and of a 
true Christian philosophy in all the departments of human know- 
ledge,” having previously explained these expressions to refer to 
all that is positively and completely religious in thought and 
feeling. He appears, however, to have regarded* the so named 
holy alliance as an important step towards the attainment of this 
great consummation, andt censures the British government for 
having resisted and defeated that Christian Confederation. 

In conceiving the plan of a philosophy of history the author 
has thought it right tot dismiss all consideration of these subjects 
of enquiry, which have been universally regarded as the proper 
objects of historical research, “ the progress of the Christian state 
and the advancement of Christian science” being alone, in his 
view, deserving of attention. ‘‘ Hence,” says he, ‘‘ all other his- 
torical views, dictated by a predilection for one’s own country— 
inquiries into the political institutions of one, or several, or all 
existing states—a review of the circle of mercantile operations, 
and their gradual extension, and of the progress of the mechani- 
cal arts—and lastly, curious and erudite dissertations on litera- 
ture, philology, and the fine arts (however interesting, instructive, 
and in many respects useful, such special dissertations may be in 
themselves)—all these must be either entirely excluded from 
general history, or must at least occupy a place very subordinate 
to, and are deserving of notice only as far as they illustrate, what 
must ever constitute the main subject of the philosophy of 
history.” Tu strict conformity with this principle] he has spoken 
of the restoration of classical literature, which distinguished the 
fifteenth century, in terms even of condemnation. “ If we com- 
pare,” says he, “ with the fearful commotions of the following 
age this classical enthusiasm, often so ill-suited to the existing 
relations of society, its influence on the world will appear like an 
enchanting draught, which intoxicated for a while the European 
nations, drew them after objects totally foreign, made them forget 
themselves in an illusive consciousness of their intellectual re- 
finement, and, lulling them into a false security, blinded them to 
their own corruption, and the greatness of the impending danger 
—the yawning abyss on whose verge they then stood.” 

In§ one remarkable passage the author speaks generally of 
the object, which the philosopher of history should hold mainly 
in view. ‘“ But,” says he, “ the matter of greatest moment is to 
watch the spirit of God, revealing itself in history, enlightening 
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and directing the judgments of men, saving and conducting 
mankind, and even here below admonishing, judging, and 
chastising nations and generations ; to watch this spirit in its 
progress through all ages, and discern the fiery marks and traces 
of its footsteps.” From this passage it would seem, that he re- 
garded the whole course of human history as precisely of the 
same nature with that of the chosen people of the old world, the 
actors in it being guided by the same special direction, and from 
time to time admonished by the like warnings, and chastised, like 
the Jewish people, with unequivocal inflictions of the divine 
vengeance, ‘This indeed is not unnatural for one who appears to 
have entertained a deep and solemn conviction, that the Church 


of Rome, for which he had relinquished his original faith, is di- 
rected and sustained, in all its operations, as specifically and un- — 


erringly as that preparatory dispensation of religion, which the 
divine wisdom judged necessary for bringing us to Christ. 
Schlegel has, however, incidentally. recognized principles of 
historical reasoning, which might have conducted him to a more 
legitimate conclusion, if his mind had not been prepossessed by 
the paramount importance of an ecclesiastical re-union of the 
Christian world. In one passage he has acknowledged a mutual 
combination of the events of history, which might render them a 
fit subject for philosophical consideration.—‘ As in human so- 
ciety,” says he,* “ every class and condition of life, nay, every 
individual, by the peculiar rights and advantages which each ex- 
clusively enjoys, still serves the community, and contributes to 
the weal of others, unconsciously and without precisely wishing it, 
so in the history of the world, and in the progress of uations, all 
things are closely interlinked, and one serves as the instrument or 
bond of union to the other.” And he proceeds to illustrate 
the observation from the important influences of the Greek science 
and language, and of the wide extension of the Roman empire, 
in facilitating the early and rapid diffusion of Christianity. Int 
another, he remarks, “ the philosophy of history—that is to say, 
the right comprehension of its wonderful course, the solution and 
illustration of its mighty problems, and of the complex enigmas 
of humanity, and its destiny in the lapse of ages—is not to be 
found in isolated events, or detached historical facts, but in the 
principles of social progress.” And, ina third,t he says, ‘Along 
with the principle of man’s free-will, which rises above necessity, 
that law of nature, there is another higher and divine principle 
in the historical progress of nations; and this is the visible guid- 
ance of an all-loving and all-ruling Providence, displayed in the 
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course of history, and the march of human destiny, whether in 
things great or small.” 

If the author had fairly followed these principles to their con- 
sequences, we think he could scarcely have failed to arrive at the 
same conclusions, which had been already deduced from them 
by Doctor Miller, in his Lectures on the Philosophy of Modern 
History. Doctor Miller has insisted upon the discoverable 
combination of all events through that long and various period of 
human history, in producing, directly or indirectly, as one com- 
mon result, the advancement of the social progress of man, and 
has represented this result as an issue worthy of the divine 
superintendence, and partly effected by the divine interposition, 
not indeed by controlling and directing the wills of men, of which, 
however it may have occurred in particular instances, we possess 
no sensible proofs ; but by sending into the world, from ume to 
time, agents specially fitted to take leading parts in accomplish- 
ing the great purposes of the divine government, But the pre- 
vailing idea of a religious re-union had closed to these obvious 
inferences the mind of the German philosopher. _ Because the 
supposed design of the Divine Providence, in promoting this 
re-union, could not be traced through the events of history, he 
protests against a systematic view of these events, as leading to 
a presumptuous determination of matters too vast for the narrow 
compass of the human mtellect; though he has elsewhere de- 
scribed the solution of the problems of history, as relating only 
to the social progress of man, a matter, it might be supposed, 
within the limits of his understanding. And, though he has 
spoken of the visible guidance of an all-loving and all-ruling Pro- 
vidence, as displayed in the course of history, and the march of 
human destiny, whether in things great or small, which might 
have led him to a comprehensive consideration of the divine 
government, extended to all nations, and to all transactions, yet 
has he, in® several passages, spoken of the divine judgments, ex- 
emplifying the justice of God, as the proper subject of a philoso- 
phy of history. 


With the principles admitted by the French philosopher, the 
theory of Doctor Miller seems to have even a closer affinity. M. 
Guizot admits, as we have already noticed, a plan of Providence 
in the government of the world, one part of which he considers 
as executed by merely human agency, and the other is referred 
by him to fatality, as not depending on human liberty and intel- 
ligence, but derived immediately from the will of God. Lf, when 
he made this admission, he had recollected that he had himself 
described the introduction of eminent and influential characters 
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into the combinations of human policy as the secret of the divine 
Providence, he might have been led to consider this class of 
causes, agreeably to the theory proposed by Doctor Miller, as 
the connecting link, which brought together the arrangements of 
God and the plans of men, and formed the whole into a compre- 
hensive drama, already sufficiently advanced for our investigation, 
and to be terminated in the fullest development of the better 
qualities of our mingled and imperfect nature. Both the foreign 
philosophers, it appears, acknowledged a combination and unity 
of plan in the history of the world, conducted to its consumma- 
tion by the guidance of the divine Providence ; but both, never- 
theless, alike shut out all contemplation of such a plan in the con- 


struction of their respective theories of history; the French writer, » 


apparently, because he was disposed to see no improvement of 
society except in the centralization of an absolute authority, and 
the German, because he could think only of the re-union of the 
whole Christian world within the pale of the church of Rome. 

It is a curious exemplification of this common disposition of 
the two philosophers, to exclude every consideration which might 
embarrass their respective theories, that they agree in disregarding 
and even rejecting the well-known pretensions both of Saracens 
and Greeks to have contributed to the intellectual improvement 
of modern Europe. The German philosopher* represents the 
Mohammedan domination as “ ever burning with a rage for con- 
quest and destruction,” as if conquest had not brought the Arabs 
within the influences of ancient refinement, and the successful 
establishment of dominion had not disposed them to avail them- 
selves of those new sources of enjoyment. He is, indeed, the 
more vehement of the two in rejecting the claims both of Greeks 
and Saracens, condemning the influence actually exercised by 
the former as introducing into the Christian church a principle 
of paganism, while of the religion of Mohammed het does not 
hesitate to say, that it exhibits “evident traces of ademoniacal 
influence and operation.” Both, however, have neglected those 
external sources of improvement ;—M. Guizot, it seems, as inter- 
fering with his abstract principles of gradual development and 
ultimate centralization ; and Schlegel, because, for all real im- 
provement he looked only to the prospect of a general re-union 
with the church of Rome, to be effected by the controlling guid- 
ance of the divine Providence. 

Our readers will not be surprised, when we conclude these 
remarks with stating, that we have not discovered in either of the 
two works, although the talent of both is considerable, and the 
authors eminent, much reason for regarding it, as having in any 
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respect superseded that already published in this country by Doctor 
Miller, or as having corrected or extended any of his observations. 
A Parisian audience was, doubtless, delighted with the compli- 
ments justly paid in the former, to the eminence of their country 
in civilization, and well satisfied with his representation of the grand 
development of public opinion, as constituting an effective control 
of the measures of a centralized government. We may there- 
fore well believe, that the applauses, so carefully noticed in va- 
rious parts of the volume, were actually bestowed. ‘The German 
lecturer, on the other hand, must have gratified an audience at 
Vienna, when he expounded to them his expectation, that the 
whole course of the government of the world would be speedily 
rectified by a reunion with their Church, and that Germany 
would give a commencement to a consummation so desirable, 
The intellectual improvement of Germany he admits to have had 
its rise among the Protestant part of the population, though he 
contends that it is now, as Is natural, extending its influence to 
the Roman Catholics. ‘These would accordingly be well pleased 
to be assured, that the rival church is hastening to its extinction, 
and would soon be absorbed within that, from which it had been 
unhappily detached. We, however, have not been convinced, 
that centralization, or absolute monarchy, is the perfection of 
government, or that we should look forward with hope to the 
abandonment of that profession of religion, for which our fathers 
have gone to the stake, or to the field of battle, and with the con- 
tinued maintenance of which the freedom of our boasted consti- 
tution, and the energy of our national character, with all its ad- 
vantages and distinctions, Is so intimately connected, 

In the philosophy of Doctor Miller, with which we proposed 
to compare these theories of history, all the leading and more 
obvious events of the various nations of the world, in the thirteen 
centuries which intervened between the fall of the western em- 
pire and the commencement of the revolution of France, are 
subjected to examination, with the intention of ascertaining 
whether they have not all, directly or indirectly, tended to the 
production of that state of things in which they actually ter- 
minated, so as to manifest the unity of action belonging to a great 
moral drama; this common result being also characterised by an 
advancement in human improvement, which might render it worthy 
of having been proposed by the great Governor of the world, as an 
object of his beneficent administration, There is in this scheme no 
vague generalization, excluding from consideration all facts which 
might be inconvenient and embarrassing, no assumption of any 
mysterious principle of the divine government of the world. The 
facts of so many various bistones are stated in detail, as so many 
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results of experimental 1 inquiry might be stated by a chemist, and 
the subject proposed for consideration is simply this—whether 
the facts collected are yet sufficiently numerous and diversified 
to admit of the formation of a theory, in which they might all be 
satisfactorily combined, so as to afford a new illustration of the 
wisdom and beneficence of the great Creator. In such a view 
no important fact can be omitted, because the inference depends 
on the common tendency of all. What God has permitted to be 
done, can no more be omitted from the scheme of his providence, 
than the destructive volcano from geology, or the savage beast 
from zoological researches. All the actions of men must be re- 
garded in combination ; and, if there be a discoverable plan of 
human improvement, some subserviency in promoting it, either 
direct or indirect, must be discoverable in all. ‘The ravages of 
popular commotion are the volcanoes of the moral world; deso- 
lating conquerors are its savage beasts; error and vice the j im- 
purities occasionally generated in its atmosphere, and processes 
in its adjustment. 

If a tendency in all the historical events of thirteen centuries 
to the productiou of a common result of advanced improvement 
shall have been ascertained, the mind is naturally led to consider 
how it may have been produced. In this inquiry it is inevitably 
reduced to the alternative, that the combination, however extraor- 
dinary and amazing, has been the fortuitous effect of the concur- 
rence of the wills of multitudes of men, of infinitely various cha- 

racters and circumstances, in different and remote ages and 
countries, incapable of designedly co-operating, and unqualified 


to foresee the consequences of actions, except within very narrow . 


limits; or that it has arisen from the controlling providence of 
God, directing, in some manner or other, the free actions of his 
creatures, so that the result might not be unworthy of the moral 
attributes of Him, who bad “ante the species into existence, 
and intrusted it with the immediate dominion of this lower world. 
Now, as to maintain the former part of this alternative would 
be a wilder extravagance than even that of those, who taught that 
the material world was framed, in all its admirable arrangements, 
by the blind and undirected course of innumerable atoms, we are 
further brought to the necessity of concluding, that the surprising 
combination of the events of history must have been the work of 
a superintending providence. Again, for explaining the mode of 
its production, we must assume, either that the Almighty, by his 
sovereign power, controls all the actions of his human creatures, 
which would be wholly inconsistent with human liberty, or that, 
when he sends a moral agent into the world, he foreknows the 
actions which that agent will freely perform, and accordingly fur- 
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nishes him with qualities accommodated to the circumstances m 
which he is to act. This is the solution adopted by Doctor 
Miller. It reveals the secret of the divine Providence, which M. 
Guizot was unable to penetrate; and the principle on which it 
rests, that God foreknows the actions, even of his free creatures, 
however inconceivable to our finite understandings, must be ad- 
mitted by all who are convinced that divine predictions have 
been issued centuries before their completion, though that com- 
pletion involved the conduct of multitudes of individuals, even of 
different and distant nations. 

This philosophy does not wholly exclude the principle, on 

which either of those is founded, with which it is here compared. 
With M. Guizot it acknowledges the progressive civilization or 
improvement of man to be the great object m an examination of 
the arrangements of society ; and, with Schlegel, it recognizes the 
high guidance of a providential government of the world. ‘That 
government it professes to trace in the combinations of a wide 
and various plan of human agency, which only divine wisdom 
could arrange, and only divine power could supply the means of 
executing, —[t interferes not with human liberty, for with Schlegel 
it assumes that men are free agents. It pretends not, indeed, 
with him, to indicate in any instance, a specific desigu of the 
Almighty Governor of the world. It proposes only to seek gene- 
rally through all the various relations of human agents and human 
society, the same kind of adaptation to the attainment of a bene- 
ficent purpose, which, in the preparation of treatises on the ar- 
rangements of the physical world, has occupied, and continues to 
occupy, the most eminent philosophers of Great Britain. 
— When efforts are made, and received with approbation, for 
illustrating the divine attributes, by researches into the arrange- 
ments of the material universe, why should the combinations of 
moral agency be excluded from philosophical enquiry? Can it be, 
that we are content to contemplate the Deity through the medium 
of his material creation, but shrink from that nearer approach, 
which may be opened in the investigation of his intelligent and 
moral creatures ! 

We have seen, with gratification, that this work, valuable on so 
many accounts, even to those readers, who may not agree with 
all its statements, has been recently published in an improved 
form, being reduced to ove half of its original bulk, by converting 
the prolix addresses of the lecturer into the concise statements of 
books and chapters, and by a new arrangement of the notes ; and 
being at the same time rendered more distinct by a better distri- 
bution of its parts,and more full of information by the aid of works 
published in the interval. All its philosophical principles of rea- 
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soning, 10 particular, are now thrown into an introduction, as its 
philosophical inferences, collected from a wide examination of his- 
torical facts, are brought together in a general conclusion. Whoever 
wishes to study modern history in its general bearings, without 
regarding it as a subject of philosophical consideration, may omit 
these two parts of the work, and he will find in the intervening 
chapters, a connected view of all its main transactions, presented 
with aunity of narration, which might be conceived to belong to 


the history of a single government, if extended over many various 
and distant provinces, 


Arr. VIL—1. Lyra Apostolica. Oxford, 1 vol, 18mo, 1836. 


2. he Story of Justin Martyr, and other Poems. By R. C. 
Trench. Second edition. London: Moxon. 18356. 


3. The School of the Heart, and other Poems. By UH, Alford. 
2 vols. 12mo, 1835. Cambridge. 


4. Poems, chiefly Religious. By H. F. Lyte. Marsh, Oxford 
Street. 
Ir the age of John Milton was, in some measure, incident to the 
reproach which he has affixed to it, our “ evil days” might surely 
be deemed still more unfavourable to the production of poetry. 
Amidst all the evils of the great rebellion, and we are not disposed 
to undervalue them, there was much to stir the nobler natures of 
men, and give birth, amongst those who were for awhile removed 
from the busy strife, to the glowing and plaintive feelings which 


find their natural bent in poetry. But the hard and unimagi- . 


native features of our own time look with a perpetual frown 
upon all efforts of the imagination, except those which pen the 
three volumes of a fashionable novel. 

With the production and the increase of wealth as its ruling de- 
sire—alternating with the fierce struggles of a sordid ambition—it 
has generally degraded literature. Abstract science has given 
place to philosophical endeavours to multiply the materials of 
physical enjoyment; and genius and talent have been bribed to 
abandon their lofty vocation, and have stooped to amuse those 
whom they should have purified and elevated.— Your ladyship 
must write novels, if you expect any remuneration,” was the 
answer with which a MS. poem was lately received for publica- 
tion, by one of our chief caterers of literary luxuries for the 
“ reading public.” 

Yet, in spite of these disadvantages, the last few years have 
been fertile in poetry of no ordinary character ; and it is by no 


means an uninteresting inquiry, to what causes this may be at- 
tributed. 
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One great cause may be found in the very temper here ascribed 
to the mes. Under ordinary circumstances, all men take their 
share naturally in the events which are passing around them, but, 
when the even flow of civil life is changed into a tumultuous 
current, many are borne out of the stream by the drifts and eddies 
of peculiar dispositions; they are too idle for its active temper ; 
or it may be, of too fine a mould for its harsh and bustling cha- 
racter; and so they withdraw themselves and live apart, convers- 
ing with their own spirits, or with a few like-minded companions. 
Now, the temper of the present times is just calculated to drive 
men of exalted and refined feelings from its bargaining and 
jostling scenes, where 


“ Those that are up themselves keep others low ; 
Those that are low themselves hold others hard : 
Né suffer them to rise, or greater grow ; 
And every one doth strive, his fellow down to throw.” 


These men, finding in the present national tone something 
alien altogether from their own inclinations, retire within them — 
selves—converse with their own spirits—seek the company of the 
mighty dead, who were of their own mould and make—and thus are 
likely, from their habits of self-communing, and from their imagi- 
native life, to tune their voices to those harmonies which ever 
love to haunt solitary places, and never mix with the “ hideous 
cry” of the busy multitude. 

Accordingly, almost the only poetry of any high character 
which has appeared of late, is Sacred Poetry; the especial tone 
which these habits of mind would naturally produce. The same 
effect of like causes may be traced also in the literature of France. 
Whilst that nation has been engrossed and degraded by her late 
selfish and mechanical struggles, there has risen out of the very 
tumult of revolution an entirely new school of poetry. Both 
M. Lamartine and Victor Hugo may be classed amongst sacred 
poets ; as having embodied high and ennobling thoughts m strains, 
to which no one who knew only the dull monotony of Racine, or 
the jinglng pot of Boileau, could believe that the French lan- 
guage could be modulated. 

Mons. Lamartine is really a sacred poet; and Victor Hugo’s 
“ Fleurs d’Automne” prove that he might have been one of a 
still higher order; but he has entered into the strife from which 
his better genius held hin separate, and he has fallen beneath 
the moral pestilence which is desolating French society. 

But itis not only in this voluntary seclusion from objects of 
the greatest present interest, that a cause may be discovered for 
the springing up of sacred poetry in our iron days. 

A set of analagous circumstances acting upon the Church of 
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England, has led a large number of her members to a diligent 
and careful study of the records of Catholic antiquity, and even 
as they have read, the spirit of poetry has come down upon them. 
There are, indeed, men of a dry and crusty constitution, who 
could live for ever amongst the records of antiquity, and never 
kindle into such a flame—book-worms, who would grind down 
all the lofty thoughts of elder days, and come from converse with 
them as lean and as hungry-minded as when they entered into 
their company. But so it was not with Jeremy Taylor: So it 
cannot be with minds who have secret sympathies with those 
better times ; dormant it may be, and unsuspected even by them- 
selves, until some such breath steals over them, and wakes the 
hidden melody of their inner spirits, It is impossible to read 
many pages of the volume whose title stands first at the head of 
this article without perceiving this connection. Nor was any 
sacred poetry of first-rate merit to be expected without some 
such return to the tone of Catholic times. This connection has 
never, perhaps, been distinctly remarked, and yet it may be 
clearly traced. 

ivery part of the Old Church system was full of poetical im- 
pulses. As the whole man was to be allured into God's service, 
provision was made for the due employment of all his —- 
and amongst the rest, of his powers of imagination, ‘The ser- 
vices of the Church, her music, her cathedrals,. her decent 
pomp, her Catholic unity, her ancient rites, were all originally 
made subservient to this wise and holy purpose; and even in less 
lappy times, when the light of the blessed Gospel was almost 
buried under man’s inventions, these remains of better days 
still produced their fitting effects in many pure souls. But against 
these, as well as against those novel and dangerous inventions 
with which Popery had overlaid the truths and customs of 
Catholic antiquity, was directed all the rage of that Ultra-Pro- 
testant spirit which, more or less, attended everywhere the work 
of reformation, Its zeal against the fiends who had taken up 
their dwelling in the haunts of ancient piety, could not be con- 
tented without destroying the very shrines. which had been pol- 
luted. 

Puritanism began an open war against the most legitimate use 
of the imagination in Religion. It treated men as a simple com- 
pound of a brute and spiritual nature. Religion, according to 
Puritan teachers, was the business of the Spirit alone; every 
thing else was to be extirpated. To address the imagina- 
tion, was an act of treason against the new simplicity of spiritual 
worship. “ Order,” says John Owen, the apostle of this school, 
“ceremony, music, and other incentives of carnal affections, 
make great impressions on Papists. Affections spiritually re- 
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newed are not concerned in those things. Yea, if those in whom 
they (i. e. spiritual affections) are, should be engaged im any of 
them (i,e. order, music, &c.) they would find them means of 
diverting their minds from divine worship.” ‘This was the spinit 
which banished instrumental music from our churches, which 
tore the surplice from the minister ; which, with axes and ham- 
mers, broke down the carved work wherewith the House of God 
had been adorned by earlier piety; nay, which thought good 
service done to Him, when the very walls of a cathedral were 
levelled with the dust, or troopers’ horses stabled in its aisles. 
Nor did the Puritan creed merely proscribe as hypocritical all 
attempts at serving God with this part of the nature he had giveu 
us, and remove, therefore, from the material adjuncts of worship, 
all that could address the imagination: it took away also all 
those associations with former ages—all those beautiful visions 
of sainted men who had walked in the narrow way before us, 
and entered on their rest, bearing each his witness upon earth ; 
and then forming one in that vast “cloud” which floated ever 
in a spiritual presence around the Church visible: It took away, 
in a word, all that the Church possessed as a body, of sympathy 
and memory, and set each worshipper, in the singleness of his 
own being, to practise his solitary religion; bidding him dread, 
as the rising of hypocrisy, every social feeling which might intrude 
into his austere devotion, And how could such a faith but freeze 
up all those lofty aspirations, those glowing thoughts and sym- 
pathies, from which sacred poetry wells naturally forth ? 

To expect its melodies in such a school would be not a whit 
less absurd than to look for the graceful folds of Grecian elegance 
in the drab strait-cut of a Leadenhall-street “ friend.” [tis 
scarcely possible to estimate fully the wide spread influence of 
this Ultra-Protestant spirit, or the injury which its cold and 
cramping presence has inflicted upon the polite literature of our 
country. But even this is not its greatest evil. ‘The object of 
aon it has been said over and over again is to please. But he must 

ave a low and most unworthy estimate of one of God’s choicest 
gifts, who should so deem of the spirit of poetry. It is to charm 
the evil spirit, to stay the uplifted javelin in the hand of passion; 
to raise and elevate the soul, to nerve it for uncomplaining en- 
durance, and furnish it with uncompromising zeal, that he will long, 
who knows how to value worthily his great calling. Few persons 
who have not carefully scrutinized its effects have any adequate 
idea of the moral influence of poetry upon its readers. And as 
its power Is e itis of the greatest moment that its tendency 
towards good should be distinct and clear. Now the Puritan 


spirit has not only often repressed poetry altogether, but where it 
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has not availed thus far, it has imputed to it a most injurious 
tone. Giving up, for example, those wholesome and stirring 
thoughts which belong to the holy companionship in strife of the 
whole Catholic Communion ; it has become almost necessary to 
substitute for them the injurious stimulants of sectional partizan- 
ship. ‘Thus the holy saints and martyrs of the Church Catholic 
are utterly forgotten ; whilst the leader of some peculiar party 
is enthroned in their stead by an act of unauthorized canonization ; 
and thus the holding peculiar and overstrained views of certain 
doctrines is substituted for the old bounds of Catholic Commu- 
nion, until our glorious possession of privilege and promise, in- 
stead of being the property of the whole visible Church, has 
been limited and tied down to a certain unseen, unknown, un- 
ascertainable company, who walk about, the living amongst the 
dead, owing their life to a secret charm which a singular benevo- 
lence has extended to themselves as peculiar favorites of Heaven, 
whilst all the rest, who seeming equally blessed by an out- 
ward call unto salvation, have been mocked by an unreal offer 
of that life to which they were never destined, and. which 
therefore they would never attain. Lustances of this particular 
development of the puritanical temper abound throughout our 
literature ; even from those early days when the holy zeal of 
the Scotch covenanters exchanged the pealing organs of their 
Cathedral service for the pitch pipe and the sunuffle of their wild 
conventicles ; and led them to fling aside the chants of their 
ancient ritual, that they might encourage one another in killing 
kings, and chaining nobles, by a doggrel version of the Psalms 
of David. . 

The Psalmody of the Wesleyan Methodists is a striking 
illustration of this school of sacred verse. ‘They had the advan- 
tage of having in one of their first founders, Charles Wesley, a 
‘man of high poetical powers. No one can read his “ Wrestling 
Jacob” without feeling that there is a strength and vigour, and 
sreatness in his conceptions which were capable of attaining to the 
first excellence in sacred poetry. ‘The peculiar tenets of the 
Wesleyan body saved them also from the common evils of the 
Calvinistic school; yet it is impossible to study their current 
hymns, (or still more hear them sung,) without perceiving the 
direct effects of the necessity of this sectional excitement, first in 
debasing the character of their poetry, and then in its reaction 
upon their own minds. 

And this is only one instance out of many of the working of 
this evil. One other instance may be mentioned, because it can 
be illustrated from the writings of one of the most popular of 
modern writers. The Ultra- Protestant spirit led to the exclusion 
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from poetry of the great objective truths of religion; and the 
material machinery of grace in the sacraments, ritual, daily ser- 
vice, &c.: and as a consequence of their exclusion, a careful 
depicting of those internal emotions in which the whole spiritual 
life was supposed to consist, were substituted for them. But 
as the ordinary “experience” of pious persons did not possess 
sufficient excitement for the object ; this species of sacred poetry 
naturally took to describing those morbid and unhealthy develop- 
ments of the spiritual life, which always abound amongst those 
who have been taught to substitute a habit of dreaming and 
querulous self contemplation for a simple attendance upon the or- 
dinances of the Church, and a diligent practice of their appointed 
duties. ‘The poet in whose writings we think this may pre-emi- 
nently be traced is Cowper. Cowper might have been deranged, 
even if he had been shielded by the soothing influence of the 
Church from the wild war of Calvinistic excitement. But it is 
more probable, that he would have escaped permanent derange- 
ment: or still more probable that he would have been saved from 
that peculiar and most distressing form of insanity under which 
he laboured. It is a striking confirmation of this view, that as 
long as he resided in Mr, Unwin’s family, and was a constant 
attendant at the prayers of the Church, he was perfectly free 
from the infirmity, which so grievously returned upon him at 
Olney. But whatever might have been the result, with regard to 
Cowper personally, his sacred poetry, composed under the auspices 
of good old Mr. Newton, is a remarkable example of that ana- 
tomy of morbid feelings of which we are speaking. In spite of 
their popularity, we think that this judgment upon the Olney 
Hymns has been virtually confirmed by the greater number of 
their readers: for though we have known many who have become 
emmently holy men, with whom at one time of their life these 
compositions were great favourites; we never knew any grow up 
into the strength and fulness of purified affections, without out- 
growing this partiality: and this 1s not a natural course : for who 
that has got once through the rough and ice-bound surface of G. 
Herbert's quaintness, and drunk of the pure stream of his de- 
votion, has not, as he grew and matured in holiness, learned to love 
more and more his searching and yet cheering strains? Some 
indeed never outgrow their fondness for these exhibitions of un- 
healthy feeling ; but in them the injurious effects of their moral 
influence may be most distinctly traced. First of all it teaches 
them to substitute a set of internal feelings, unconnected with 
practice, for actual holiness ; and then it encourages frames and 
feelings which are directly morbid and unhealthy, as the 
pleasure which we receive from ethnical poetry consists maiuly, 
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in a friendship which we seem to form with the poet; if not in 
an identifying, or at all events assimilating ourselves, to him and 
his feelings ; no one can gloat over these descriptions without i in 
perceptibly catching something of their tone, and becoming in 
some degree the same morbid and imaginative religionist with 
him in whose writings he delights. Many no doubt are they into 
whose soul the iron has entered, from the unreal and unwhole- 
some feelings imparted to their early religious impressions, by 
such compositions as abound throughout the Olney Hymn 
Book. 

On moral therefore, as well as on literary grounds, we hail the 
appearance of a school of poetry which is free from this peculiar 
tone ; and whose inspirations have been drawn from those purer 
and holier fountains wherewith the Church Catholic abounds. 

Of this school the volume which stands at the head of our 
list is an especial type, whilst that with which it concludes forms a 
link between it and the ordinary run of religious poetry. 

Some of Mr. Lyte’s verses are beautiful; and if his taste for 
sacred poetry had been formed in a severer school he might 
have risen into great excellence. As it is, there is too often an 
approach to the ordinary style of spiritual verses ; of pathos running 
into sentiment, and devotion wire-drawn into common-place. 
His greatest success is in his simplest descriptions: of natural 
scenery. ‘These he has evidently viewed with a poet’s eye, and 


rejoiced in with a Christian’s heart. There is much beauty in 
this address to flowers. 


“ Children of dew and sunshine, balmy flowers! 
Ye seem like creatures of an heavenly mold, 
That linger in this fallen earth of ours, 
Fair relics of her Paradise of old.” —p, 114. 


So too in almost the whole of the stanzas “ To Evening,” there 
is a pleasing vein of natural and Christian feeling which well suits 
his subject :— 

‘‘ Sweet evening hour, sweet evening hour, 
That calms the air and shuts the flower, 
That brings the wild bee to his nest, 
The infant to his mother’s breast. 


O season of soft sounds and hues, 
Of twilight walks among the dews, 
Of feelings calm and converse sweet, 
And thoughts too shadowy to repeat. 


Sweet hour! for heavenly musing made— 
When Isaac walked and Daniel prayed ; 
When Abram’s offering God did own, 
And Jesus loved to be alone.”"—p. 48. 
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There is considerable merit in one description of the sea and 
the blast :-— 


* 1 love thy solemn roar, 

Thou deep eternal sea, 

Sounding along from shore to shore, 
The boundless and the free, 

I love the flood’s hoarse song, 
The thunder’s lordly mirth, 

The midnight wind that walks along 
The hush’d and trembling earth.”—p. 72. 


This with some lines, p. 24, “ On a Naval Officer buried in 
the Atlantic,” seem to us the best in the volume; there is a truth 
about them which shows that Mr, Lyte has notlived in vain 
amongst the storms and buffetings of Bury-head. Indeed this 
charm of truthfulness seldom deserts him when writing of natural 
objects, (although Mr. Wordsworth would scarcely forgive him for 
speaking of the “ wi/d bat,” (are bats ever tamed?) “ striking 
down” the blossoms of a wall-flower with © a /eed/ess wing,”) 
would that it was equally universal in other and higher parts of his 

oetry. It is not necessary to multiply instances; but surely Mr, 

Lyte does not believe, as he asserts, p. 111, &c. that the departed 
do enter at the moment of death upon “ their perfect consumma- 
tion of bliss, both in body and soul, in God’s eternal and ever- 
lasting glory,” or that those ‘ hours which fleet the lightest” are 
really “* the best.” In one point Mr, Lyte has evidently mistaken 
his powers; he says of himself— 

‘** The wonderful, the wild, 

I feel they form my proper home, 
And claim me for their child,”—p. 71. 


And in accordance with this belief he is constantly aiming at 
sublimity, which he does not reach. Let him remember what 1s 
close akin to the sublime. We could multiply instances, but will 
only call his particular attention, by way of specimen, to two, 
The first in page 11, where he says, on seeing the Alps:— 

* Around me heaving high, 


1 bow me to these snowy scalps, 
That rust into the sky.” 


It must be confessed that these heaving, white, rushing scalps, 
present to our view a picture which is as utterly unlike the valley 
of Chamouin, as the sublime is to the ridiculous. The other 


passage is in p. 164, where, in painting his anticipations of the 
heavenly choir, his main expectation is— 


‘To be myself as loud as they.” 
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In parting with Mr. Lyte we must express, in spite of these 
defects, the pleasure we have derived from his little volume, and 
beg him earnestly, if it should see another edition, to expunge one 
set of verses, p. 148. The record of sinful affections is intoler- 
able when it 1s embalmed in the language of religious sentiment. 

Mr. Alford’s principal piece, “ the School of the Heart,” is 
a poem in blank verse, in six parts; or, as he somewhat quaintly 
terms them, lessons. It is a sketch of his life in a history of the 
progress of his own mind and feelings; abounding in images of 
poetical beauty, full of religious thoughts which flow naturally 
from his subject; with various episodes naturally introduced; and 
all conveyed in an easy and harmonious metre, which is rhyth- 
mical, and sustained, without becoming monotonous or heavy, 
It can hardly be read without pleasure and profit; and has created 
in our mind a determination, for which we bold Mr. Alford to be 
himself responsible, of forcing his acquaintance upon the first 
favourable opportunity for intrusion. His chief danger appears 
to arise from his evident facility of composition, ‘This is a pe- 
rilous attribute in a poet, for unless closely watched, and unless 
the mind of the writer be continually braced up by close thinkin 
and careful reading, it is apt to grow into an intolerable languor of 
style. Rapid growing trees niust be pruned, or they will waste 
their strength in leaves and green wood; but they will best bear 
pruning, and when pruned yield the most valuable produce. 
Amongst his sonnets and minor poems are some of great beauty— 
of which the sonnet “ to Memory,” and the ode entitled “ Lady 
Mary,” with the “ Hymn for All Saints Day in the Morning,” 
and that upon “ the Cross in Baptism,” (a valuable addition to 
our Church Psalmody,) are good specimens. We wish that it 
were possible to enrich these pages with them all; but a few lines 
must suffice to introduce Mr. Alford to the more careful study 
of our readers. The sonnet to Memory begins with this invo- 
cation— 


‘“‘ Come to me often, sportive memory ; 
Thy hands are full of flowers; thy voice is sweet, 
Thine innocent uncareful look doth meet 
The solitary cravings of mine eye, 
I cannot let thee flit unheeded by,” &c. &c.—p. 26. 


The hymn for All Saints Day in the Morning preserves through- 
out the spirit of its commencement :— | 


“ Stand up before your God, 
You army bold and bright, 
Saints, martyrs and confessors, 
In your robes of white ; 
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The Church below doth challenge you 
To an act of praise, 

Ready with mirth, in all the earth, 
Her matin song to raise. 


Stand up before your God 
In beautiful array, 

Make ready all your instruments 
The while we mourn and pray, 

For we must stay to mourn and pray 
Some prelude to our song; 

The fear of death has clogged our breath, 
And our foes are swift and strong. 


But ye before our God 
Are hushed from all alarm; 
Out through the grave and gate of death 
Ye have passed into the calm; 
Your fight is done, your victory won, 
Through peril and toil and blood ; 
Among the slain on the battle plain 
We buried you where ye stood,” &c.—p. 101. 


“ The Story of Justin Martyr,” as well as the rest of Mr. 
Trench’s poems, is full of beauty. It is indeed very long since 
we have met with a volume so much to our taste in all respects. 
Like Mr, Alford’s it bears throughout the impress of a heart 
which has been trained in the love and discipline of the church, 
and fostered and enriched by the power of religion in elevating 
and softening all the kindly affections of domestic life. ‘There is 
a deeper strain of feeling in this than in the volume just noticed. 
His mind seems of a closer grain, and takes a higher polish. 
There is, too, more experience of life and result of past feeling. 
Though Mr. Trench has found early a rest for his spirit, it is not 
before that spirit has wandered abroad and been weary. ‘There 
is too a peculiar beauty about the rhythm of his volume. And 
in particular he has caught admirably the difficult air of the 
Sonnet.” 

The following scanty extracts must suffice as specimens of Mr. 


Trench’s style of thinking and writing. “ An Evening in France” 
contains the following beautiful lines :— 


“Upon the spirit with a solemn weight, 
The marvel and the mystery of eve 
Is lying, as all holy thoughts and calm, 
By the vain stir and tumult of the day 
Chased far away, come back on tranquil wing 
Like doves returning to their noted haunts. 
It is the solemn eventide—the hour 
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Of holy musings, and to us no less 
Of sweet refreshment for the bodily frame,” &c.—p, 75. 


“ The clouds are gathering in their western dome, 
Deep drenched with sun-light as a fleece with dew,"—p. 72. 
* One life divine, 
Thro’ all the branches of the mystic vine 
Flows ever, even as the same breath of air, 
Lifts every leaflet of a mighty grove.” —p., 67, 


‘“* Weep not for broad lands lost, 
Weep not for fair hopes crost ; 
Weep not when limbs wax old, 
Weep not when friends grow cold, 
Weep not that death must part 
Thine and the best loved heart ; 

Yet weep —weep all thou can— 
Weep—weep—because thou art 
A sin-defiled man.”—p, 194, 


If the domestic sympathies which mark the pages of Mr. Trench 
and Mr. Alford afford a ground for classing these poems as the 
appropriate productions of the secular Slergy, tne “ Lyra Apos- 
tolica” may fitly represent the regulars. It is a collection of 
poems which have already appeared (in the British Magazine) by 
different hands, and all bear, more or less, directly either upon 
the particulars of personal religion or upon the state, prospects 
and strength of the Church. It 1s a book of a thoroughly catholic 
spirit. There is nothing of that sickly sentiment which so often 
infests devotional poetry—but all is read and wholesome in its 
tone—it is full of the objective truths of our holy religion—it duly 
exalts the sacraments; and it is rich in those high and ennobling 
associations which are the heritage of the one true Catholic 
Church. It is, moreover, full of thoughts which befit this season 
and the present circumstances of the Church. With a tone as 
little like despondency as was that of the three young men in the 
plain of Dura, who were not “ careful to answer” the insulting 
menace of the King, because they knew that “ their God could 
deliver them out of his hand,” the authors of this volume take a 
calm and thoughtful view of the present dangers of Christ’s 
Church in this land. It is quite easy to see the fruit of this con- 


templation in the plaintive tone of some of these verses; which — 


remind us of the sweetest pieces of Drummond and Crayshaw, 

whose harps were doubtless tuned to this same note by circum- 

stances very similar, It is when it is most bruised that the aro- 

matic herb gives out most freely its hidden perfume. The poems, 

as we have said, are by different hands, and the Greek letters 

below them are, we suppose, the secret designations of their re- 
NO, XLI.—JAN, 1837. N 
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spective authors. So at least we judge from the very distinct 
character of composition which marks each separate signature. 
When each writer contributes his own special excellence, (as in 
the battle of the beasts, in which the lions of Rubens match the 
dogs of Snyders,) such composite productions become of extreme 
value, and such to a considerable extent is the case with the pre- 
sent volume. 

The compositions of one of these writers are marked by a 
peculiar grandeur of thought, high poetic powers, a certain seve- 
rity of feeling, (necessarily perhaps the tone of such a mind, 
especially if its hidden sympathies have not been awakened by 
domestic life, and called especially forth by the present circum- 
stances of the Church in this country,) and remarkable truthfulness 
of view. ‘Their main defect, we think, is in the mechanical con- 
struction of the language. It is very often to our ears constrained 
and inharmonious. He is a writer of whom it would probably 
be true as it is of Jeremy ‘Taylor, that his prose writings would be 
much fuller of poetry than those in which he is fettered, and the 
true movement therefore of his thoughts impeded, by the arbitrary 
restraints of verse. We should indeed decidedly say at once, that 
their author, though possessing every other "epee set of a poet, 
was radically wanting in a metrical ear, if it were not that the 
beautiful flow of some few of his pieces seem rather to mark the 
harshness of the others to be the effect of haste or carelessness. 
But whether this ruggedness arises from this or from any other 
cause, such as the inharmoniousness of the metre, (as in Ixx. p. 83,) 
or the multiplications of abbreviations, or the frequent involutions 
of the construction, or the unmusical sound of certain words 
troubling the even flow of the lines, in any case it is a thing to be 
exceedingly regretted, 

There will doubtless be a certain number of readers who will 
be so far above the influence of mere sound,’ that they will disre- 
gard this roughness of versification in their admiration of the 
truth, sublimity and beauty of the ideas, which meet them at eve 
turn. But to be generally popular, and therefore extensively 
useful, a poet must study carefully the mere mechanical part of 
composition, and win entrance for his philosophy by the Siren 
sweetness of the sounds in which it is conveyed, 

Closely connected with this, is another fault we find with these 

ms: that they are occasionally faultily obscure. We say 
faultily, because we are uot at all disposed to fall in with the 
oft repeated canon; that the compositions of the greatest poets 
are the most intelligible. Obscurity is no doubt a defect; but it 
often is the defect, not of the poet, but of the powers of the 
human mind: obscurity is only a defect in the poet when it is 
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greater than the subject-matter of his poem renders unavoidable. 
As the peculiar excellence of poetry is to convey to the mind of 
the reader the ideas which have visited a more gifted intelligence, 
to make, as it were, that mind according to its capacity vibrate in 
the same note, it is quite impossible that the highest flight of 
poetry can be otherwise than obscure to ordinary readers; for 
their minds cannot be made to entertain these trains of thought. 
To require therefore perfect plainness to all, is to forbid these 
highest measures of poetry. There are too, many truths and 
mysteries, the realities of which are put for ever out of the reach 
of man’s grasp. ‘The utmest acquaintance he can have with 
them is from the notions he can obtain from the shadows which 
objective truth casts into his own sphere. These it is the especial 
province of poetical inspiration to catch. But then the representa- 
tion of these must be shadowy: to attempt to make them plain, 
further than by avoiding all obscurity of language, is an absurdity 
in the very nature of the thing, and would’ destroy the ¢ruth of 
the representation ; for their ¢ruth requires that they should be 
faintly sh:.dowed out. 

We can give an illustration of what we mean, by comparing 
Milton’s representation of the war, which once divided the hosts 
of heaven, (a truth in its details quite beyond our comprehension,) 
with the treatment of the same subject in an ancient Cornish 
Poem. After giving a conversation which exhibits the proud 
and rebellious spirit of Lucifer, the defection of some of the 
inferior angels, and the loyalty of the elect orders, God is in- 
troduced as addressing Lucifer, in lines which may be thus render- 
ed into literal prose : ‘aL 


‘¢ Be silent, cursed Lucifer, 
In heart as thou art proud, 
For immediately thou shalt be in pains 
Without redemption. 
Michael and the angels of mine order 
Drive the rebels quickly unto hell.” 


Michael and Gabriel are then introduced upbraiding the pride 
of Lucifer, and encouraging the other angels. 


*‘ et us work, all that are in heaven, 
Let us chase him into hell and darkness.” 


After this the particulars of the heavenly conflict are left to be 
filled in by the imagination, and the scene next reprouenas Lucifer 
in hell, the battle having been fought. ‘‘ Out,” he exclaims : 


“ Out, alas, | am gone weak, 
I am in darkness, nor can I come out thereof, — 
N@ 
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In a deep pit I ani cast, 
Within hell fast bound, 
With a chain of fire round about me.” 


Milton, as every one remembers, has represented a material 
battle in a description which has no obscurity even for uneducated 
minds, which is the delight of children of all ages ; he has brought 
gunpowder, petards and bombs to aid the clearness of our imag)- 
nation in the matter of the heavenly contest of the angelic powers, 
The old Cornish poet*, on the other hand, has left all dreamy, 
sketchy and obscure ; but he has hereby, to minds capable of en- 
tertaining the idea at all, conveyed a much truer as well as a vastly 
sublimer idea of his mysterious subject. 

Some poems therefore must be obscure because they are 
sublime. ‘To require equal clearness in all would be to demand 
that Salvator Rosa should polish down his savage grandeur and 
sketchy distances to the full softness of Carlo Doici’s colouring. 

The only sort of obscurity which is faulty, is obscurity of 
language, or studied quaintness of conception: and from the 
first of these charges these poems cannot always be exempted, 
‘There are one or two passages which we confess have puzzled us 
very considerably, and im which the obscurity is not to be attribut- 
ed to the grandeur of the conceptions. ‘There are some others, 
which, from the same cause, will expose the book needlessly to 
the censure of certain parties, who might read it and reap benefit 
from it, but for these passages, which will be very likely to make 
them turn away at once from the whole volume. An instance may 
be found at page 7, where the lines “on remorse” have certainly 
nothing in them which can show that their writer is representing, 
(as we are sure he meant to represent,) an iguorant and slavish 
dread of God, and not an imitable and praiseworthy fear of his 
great holiness. But having said this, all is said that is to be said 
in the way of censure; whilst we heartily hail the appearance 
of the volume, as full of glowing poetry and breathing in every 
page the true calm, sober, faithful confidence of a Church of 

tngland) Catholic. We must however give our readers a few 

specimens of what we think the excellencies of these composi- 
tions. We only regret that they must be so few as scarcely to 
allow us to give a fair representation of their value. 

We have seldom met with lines which contained more beauty 
than those which under the head of Ease, form a conversation 


* The Creation of the World &c. written in Comish, by Mr. Jordan, edited by Davies 
Gilbert. This mystery is an incidental confirmation of what has been said before as to 
the rich poetical material which abounded in the Church, since “ it nearly coincides,” 


says its editor, “ with others which for centuries had delighted all European nations 
within the pale of the Charch of Rome.” 
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between New Self and Old Self. ‘They bring our spirits into 
exactly that tone which 1s so beautifully described by Shakespeare. 


“ I’m never merry when I hear sweet music.” 
NEW SELF. 


‘‘ Why sittest thou on that sea-girt rock, 
With downward look and sadly dreaming eye— 
Playest thou beneath with Proteus’ flock, 
Or with the far-bound sea-bird wouldst thou fly ?”’ 


OLD SELF. 
I sit upon this sea-girt rock 
With downward look and dreaming eye, 
But neither do I sport with Proteus flock, 
Nor with the far-bound sea-bird would I fly. 


I list the splash, so clear and chill, 
Of yon old fisher’s solitary oar : 

I watch the waves that rippling still 
Chase one another o’er the marble shore. 


NEW SELF. 


Yet from the splash of yonder oar 
No dreamy pede of sadness comes to me: 
And yon fresh waves that beat the shore, — 
How merrily they splash, how merrily! 


OLD SELF. 
I mourn for the delicious days, 
When those calm sounds fell on my childish ear, 
A stranger yet to the wild ways 
Of triumph and remorse, of hope and fear. 


NEW SELF. 


Mournest thou, poor soul, and wouldest thou yet, 
Call back the things which shall not, cannot be ? 
Heaven must be won, not dreamed; thy task is set. 
Peace was not made for earth, nor rest for thee.” 


The really Christian alternations of feelings which at different 
times fill a mind conscious of its own evil, are admirably drawn 
in two sets of verses under the general head of “ Forgiveness,” 
Who does not feel the reality of the complaint :— 


“« And the Spirit and the Bride, say come,” §c. 
1, 
‘* © Lord, I hear, but can it be 
The gracious word was meant for me? 
O Lord, I thirst, but who shall tell 
The secret of that living well, 


By whose waters I — rest 
And slake this lip unblest ? 
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2. 
O Lord, I will, but cannot do, 


My heart is hard, my faith untrue: 
The Spirit and the Bride say, Come. 
The eternal ever-blessed Home 
Ope'd its portals at my birth, 
But I am chained to earth. 


The Golden Keys each eve and morn 
I see them with a heart forlorn, 
Lest they should Iron prove to me— 
O set my heart at liberty. 
May I seize what thou dost give, 
Seize tremblingly and live.”—p. 16. 


And who can read the concluding stanzas of the following 
yiece, without being stirred up and elevated by the thought which 
it brings before him :— 


* His shoulders bear the key: 
He opens—who can close ? 
Closes—and who dare open ?—He 
Thy soul's misgiving knows. 
If He come quick, the mightier sure will prove 
His Spirit in each heart that timely strives to love. 


Then haste Thee, Lord! come down, 
‘Take thy great power, and reign! 
But frame Thee first a perfect crown 
Of spirits freed from stain, 
Souls mortal once, now match'd for evermore 
With the immortal gems that formed thy wreath before. 


Who in Thy portal wait, 
Free of that glorious throng, 
Wondering, review their trial state, 
The life that erst seemed long ; 
Wondering at His deep love, who purged so base 
And earthly mould so soon for th’ undefiled place.”—p. 18. 


The following beautiful description will at once recall with all 


the accuracy of a picture the scene which it pourtrays to all who 
have looked upon it, 


Oxford from Bagley, at 8, A, M. 
“ The flood is round thee, but thy towers as yet 
Are safe, and clear as by a summer's sea, 
Pierce the calm morning mist, serene and free, 
To point in silence heavenward,” &c. 
The set of compositions entitled “ Commune Pontificum,” are 
a good instance of the church tone of this volume. Whilst they 
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serve as comments upon a series of scriptural quotations bearing 
upon the claims and functions of the episcopal office, many of 
them are full of truth and spirit. One must serve as a specimen. 


* And having said this, he breathed on them, and saith unto them, Recetve 
ye the Holy Ghost,” 


By your Lord’s creative breath, 
Breathing hope and scorn of death ; 
Love, untired, on pardon leaning ; 
Joy, all mercies sweetly gleaning ; 
Zeal, the bolts of heaven to dart, 
Fragrant purity of heart. 
By the voice ineffable, 
Wakening your ’mazed thoughts with an Almighty spell. 


By His Word and by His hour, 
When the promise came with power— 
By His Hory Sprrit’s token,— 
By his saintly chain unbroken, 
Lengthening, while the world casts on : 
From His cross unto His throne,— 
Guardians of his virgin spouse! ' 
Know that His might is yours, whose breathing sealed your vows,” 
206, 207~ 


We must add the conclusion of the preceding stanzas as an in- 
stance of the encouraging tone which ever and ation flashes forth 
from the calm and faithful, yet somewhat depressed, view with 
which the brightness of present hope is often clouded in these 
pages. It is an address to the Bishops of the Church. 


‘* Throned in His church till He return, 

Why should ye fear to judge and spurn 
This evil world, chained at His feet and yours ? 

Why with dejected faltering air 

Your rod of more than empire bear ? | 
Your vows are royal yet; Gop’s unction aye endures.” 


The spirit in which a thoughtful Church of England Christian 
should watch the peculiar manner in which the enmity of Satan 
against Christ’s kingdom is manifested in these days, is beautifully 
expressed in the stanza which concludes with this appeal. 


“Dear brothers! hence, while ye for ill prepare, 
Triumph is still your own ; 
Blest is a pilgrim church! yet shrink to share 
The curse of breaking down. 
So will we toil, in our old place to stand, 
Still calmly looking for the spoiler’s hand.”-~~p, 161. 


The following exquisite lines bear the signature of the writer 
whom we have charged with being sometimes inharmonious. 
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Unto the godly there ariscth up light in the darkness.” 


Lead kindly light amid the encircling gloom— 
Lead Thou me on! 

The night is dark, and I am far from home— 
Lead Thou me on! 

Keep Thou my feet ; I do not ask to see 

The distant scene,—one step enough for me. 


wt 


en I was not ever thus; nor prayed that Thou 
ete Shouldst lead me on; 

Loe I loved to choose and see my path; but now, 
ee Lead Thou me on! 

ar I loved the garish day, and spite of fears, 

by "i Pride ruled my will; remember not past years. 
re. So long Thy power has blest me, sure it still 
$e a. Will lead me on 

Bite O'er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent, till 
et The night is gone ; 

b And with the morn those angel faces shine, 

: hy : Which I have loved long since, and lost awhile.” 
aa. As are also the following on 


AFFLICTION.” 
Thou in faithfulness hast afflicted me.” 


Lord, in this dust Thy sovereign voice 
First quickened love divine ; 

I am all Thine,—Thy care and choice, 
My very praise is Thine. 


I praise Thee, while Thy providence 
In childhood frail I trace ; 

For blessings given ere dawning sense 
Could seek or scan Thy grace. 


Blessings, in boyhood’s marvelling hour, 
Bright dreams, and fancyings strange ; 

Blessings, when reason’s awful power 
Gave thought a bolder range. 


Blessings of friends, which to my door 
Unasked, unhoped, have come ; 

And choicer still a countless store 
Ofeager smiles at home. 


Yet, Lord, in memory’s fondest place, 
I shrine those seasons sad ; 

When looking up I saw Thy face 
In kind austereness clad. 

I would not miss one sigh or tear, 
Heart-pang, or throbbing brow ; 

Sweet was the chastisement severe, 
And sweet its memory now. 
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Yes! let the fragrant scars abide 
Grace-tokens in Thy stead; 

Faint shadows of the spear-pierced side, 

_ And thorn-encompassed head.”—-p, 25. 


An instance of the way in which some of the means of grace, 


most neglected amongst ultra-protestants, are brought forward in 
this volume, may be found in these lines on 


Horiness.” 
* Be strong, and He shall comfort thy heart.” 
“ Lord, I have fasted, I have prayed, 
And sackcloth has my girdle been ; 
To purge my soul I have essayed 


ith hunger blank and vigil keen. 
O God of mercy! why am I 


Still haunted by the self I fly?” 
Sackcloth is a girdle 1, 
O bind it 
Fasting, it is Angels’ food, 
And Jesus loved the night air chill. 
Yet think not prayer and fast were given 
To make one step 'twixt earth and heaven,”*—p. 40. 


So too the following is an instance of the introduction of the 
objective truths of our holy faith into sacred poetry, which is an 


almost literal translation of a hymn of the first or second century, 
preserved by Saint Bazil. 


“Hail! gladdening Licut of His ams glory poured, 
Who is th’ immortal Farner, heavenly, hice: 
Holiest of Holies—Jzesus Curist our Lorn! 
Now are we come to the sun’s hour of rest, 
The lights of evening round us shine ; 


We hymn the Fatuer, Son, and Hoty Spirit, divine! 
Worthiest art Thou at all times to be sung 
With undefiled tongue. 


Son of our Gon, giver of life alone! 
Therefore, in all the world, Thy glories Lory they own.”—p. 73. 


These extracts are fair samples of the merits of this volume, 
and they are such as ought at once to recommend it, not to the 
hasty reading, but to the slow and diligent digestion of every 
reader who sets a proper value upon sober chastened Church of 
England piety, combined with lofty genius, pure classical lan- 
Buage, a vigorous reason, and a lively and yet refined imagination. 

‘ew will truly hold converse with its beauties and unfold its 
thoughts without finding themselves better men, armed with @ 
new resolution to strive against sin, and nerved to suffer patiently, 
if such be God’s will, for righteousness sake. 


* Eph. ii. 8. 
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Arr. VILL.—The Life of John Jebb, D. D. F.R.S. Bishop 
he Limerick, &c. with a Selection from his Letters. By 
e — Charles Forster, B.D. @ Vols. London: Duncan. 


Tue biography of Bishop Jebb, which occupies the former of these 
volumes, though highly important and instructive, is capable, so 
far as its main incidents are concerned, of being brought into a 
narrow compass. Those main incidents are few; and by no 
means very intimately or vitally connected with the momentous 
occurrences of a most eventful period. He commenced his pro- 
fessional life as a curate; passed a great portion of it as a paro- 
chial incumbent ; was elevated to the Episcopal Bench about 
eleven years before his death; and expired in Dusoomber, 1833, 
alter having been for six or seven years confined to his chair, by 
au incurable paralysis, which disabled him from personal resi- 
dence in his diocese. And yet, round this meagre framework of 
events, there has been collected so much of heart-stirring interest, 
that the name of Jebb can scarcely cease to be uttered with love 
and admiration, wherever genuine Catholic Christianity may 
chance to be the theme of meditation, or of converse, 

The materials from which Mr. Forster, (long the domestic 
Chaplain and familiar friend of the Bishop,) has compiled his 
narrative, consist, in the first place, of a rapid, but full and cir- 
cumstantial autobiography, drawn up by Jebb himself, and 
carried regularly down to the year 1810: Secondly, of his cor- 
respondence with his own family and others: And “leatly of Mr. 
Forster’s personal recollections of the period, during which he 
was domesticated with the deceased. From these sources we learn 
that John Jebb was born in the city of Drogheda, on the 27th of 
September, 1775, of a highly reputable family; and that his 
early religious impressions were derived from the care of an aunt, 
to whose kind offices he was consigned, in infancy, for five years, 
in consequence of certain commercial misfortunes which befel 
his excellent and blameless father. As a child, he was distin- 
guished for a temper somewhat hasty ; wi at the same time, for 
gentle manners, and kindly affections. It appears that he had no 
aversion for play ; but that he loved reading better. He had 
moreover, a fondness for order, and regularity, and neatness, which 
earned for him the epithet of methodical, and which never quitted 
him to the end of his days. It almost amounted to a passion. 
He has been heard to say, that he did not think he should die 
easy, if his gloves were out of their place, And such was his 
admiration of the same quality in others, that on one occasion, he 
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was known to despatch a messenger on horseback with a la 
donation to an aged couple, whom he had already relieved, but 
whom he thought entitled to ampler liberality by the circumstance, 
(which had chanced to escape his own notice at first, though it 
had been observed by a friend who was with him,) that the old 
man, though very poorly clad, still had gloves on! 

At eleven years of age, he was sent to school at Celbridge. 
And, here, he experienced much of the misery which helped to 
break down the spirit of Cowper. The boys were low, vulgar, 
turbulent, and ill-principled. ‘The elders among them were re- 
solved that one part of his education, at least, should not be 
neglected: they were bent upon making him a boxer. But 
Jebb was a pacific lad. His pugilistic preceptors found 
in him a wretched disciple: and, perceiving that he had 
no turn for exhibitions of active courage, they amused them- 
selves with daily exercitations of his passive fortitude, ‘They 
hunted him through the school-yards. ‘They laughed at him; 
they worried him ; and they beat him. Fortunately, however, 
his spirit was somewhat more sturdy and elastic than that of the 
most sensitive and “ most coddled of all poets.” It enabled him 
to live down the persecution ; and to maintain his independence, 
without the aid of boring. On one occasion he must even have 
achieved popularity, A manuscript happened to fall into the 
master’s hands entitled “‘ The Adventures of Thomas Curtis and 
John Jebb,” which turned out to be the joint production of the 
two imaginary wanderers: and its merit was sufficient to win a 
holiday for the whole school. 

From this scene of coarseness and discomfort he was removed 
to Derry School, in December, 1788; an event which he has 
recorded as “ altogether Providential :” for here it was that he was 
first introduced to his “ guide, philosopher, and friend,” Alexan- 
der Knox; “ from whom,” he says, ‘‘ in the course of a long inti- 
macy, I derived principles, which [ trust will never die.” The 
master of Derry School was then the Rev, Thomas Marshall; 
a gentleman whom his pupil extols for knowing how to act on 
human nature. It appears that he knew how to act on Jebb’s 
nature ; for, instead of flogging him for some fault which deserved 
the severest punishment that could be inflicted, he gravely and 
sorrowfully said, “ I will not speak to you for three days:” and 


he kept his word. Jebb was cut to the heart by this awful ex-— 


communication. Whether this sort of moral scourge could have 
been safely substituted for the carnal rod, throughout the school, 
is nevertheless a very questionable matter. It happened, indeed, 
that the school of was small, But we should serious 
doubt whether a temporary eclipse of the light of the 
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countenance would be felt as an intolerable infliction among a 
larger and more miscellaneous collection of youngsters. 

hile he was at Derry, the principal delight and recreation of 
Jebb, was to occupy the window-seat at a corner of the boarder’s 
parlour; his body bent into a bow, his knees up to his chin, and 
his eyes devouring such books as he could lay hold of. But, 
though he could not sympathise with his companions in their 
sports, he was always deeply sensible to their personal wants and 
feelings : for, whenever a boy was sick, it was observed that Jebb 
always loved to sit with the patient during play-hours. 

In December, 1790, he left school. ‘The six or seven months 
between that, and his entering College, were passed in desultory, 
but profitable exertion, under the roof of his generous brother, 
afterwards the judge; by whom he was maintained at College 
till the autumn of 1796; and who, then, made over to him 
£2,000 in lieu of his share in the paternal property; which share 
Jebb is confident was not worth £1,200. During his collegiate 
course, a multitude of plans were agitated relative to his future 
destination in life.’ His own “ hankering” was always for the 
Church. “ You will live and die a curate,” was the dismal (and 
most erroneous) augury uttered by his brother. But this for- 
midable vaticination never shook his resolution, fora moment. In 
1796 he commenced A. B.; and remained in. College, as a resi- 
dent graduate, till the summer vacation of 1799; having in that 
interval accomplished an excursion to England, from which he 
brought back a golden opinion of English hospitality and kind- 
ness. Passing over some subordinate details, we hasten to the 
commencement of his clerical life. 

In the spring of 1797, he had been asked to breakfast by the 
friend of his school-boy days, Alexander Knox ; who, on finding 
that, in spite of his want of patronage and interest, Jebb’s 
thoughts were steadily fixed on the Church, took that opportunity 
of asking him whether he objected to the mention of his name 
among the bishops of Mr. Knox’s acquaintance. The proposal 
was thankfully accepted : but various public occurrences prevent- 
ed the renewal of it until February 1799; when Knox informed 
him that Dr. Broderick, Bishop of Kilmore, would gladly re- 
ceive him into bis diocese. On the 24th of February, 1799, 
Jebb was ordained Deacon, by Dr. Young, Bishop of Clonfert : 
and in the July following was settled in the Curacy of Swanlinbar, 
in the counties of Cavan and Fermanagh, and the diocese of 
Killmore. ‘The parish was extensive ; the Protestants numerous ; 
and the duties, consequently, arduous, ‘“ The first seeds of that 
« ill-health,” says Mr. Forster, “ which eventually broke down Mr. 
 Jebb’s constitution, may but too probably be traced to hardships 
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“ daily encountered, and colds repeatedly caught, while Curate of 
“ Swanlinbar.” “ All this while, however,”’—(these are the words 
of Jebb himself,)—‘“‘ I was far from the true character of the 
“ minister of Christ. My religion, I verily believe, was sincere, 
‘as far as it went. But it was defective in depth, and in extent, 
“ And, even according to my own inadequate views, though sin- 
“ cere, I was not consistent. I had not the least conscientious 
“ scruple against playing at cards, frequenting balls, and joining 
“in scenes of morning and evening dissipation.” ‘These vanities 
however, were soon to pass away. In 1801, Dr. Broderick was 
translated from the diocese of Kilmore to the Archbishopric of 
Cashel ; and Jebb was soon invited to follow him to the Curacy 
of Magorban; a removal, which, like some other events of his life, 
he regarded as “ a strictly providential appointment.” It may be 
interesting to observe the train of thoughts which led him to this 
conviction. A change of views and habits, he says, was neces- 
sary to his progress as a Christian and a minister. Had this 
change taken place in the diocese of Kilmore, it might have 
brought upon him the imputation of Methodism, or enthusiasm ; 
and, so, might have grievously impaired his usefulness. On the 
other hand, had the change occurred after he was placed promi- 
nently in the public eye, it might have been still more fatal to his 
influence ; and might also, in many respects, have embarassed his 
honored patron the Archbishop, Now, the Curacy of Magorban 
was, of all others, the spot in which the transformation might 
take place with the least possible inconvenience, and with the 
greatest possible advantage. ‘The parish was very small, There 
had never been a Curate placed in it before. He was to officiate, 
we are told, in a private house. Nothing could be more favor- 
- able than the comparative obscurity of such a post, to the quiet 
transition from one set of habits to another. And here, accord- 
ingly, it was, that the joint influence of conversation, reading, 
and solitary thought, effectually did its work; though not without 
a pretty sharp conflict. ‘ Inch by inch,” he says, “ I fought my 
“ground. But, in a few months, I gave up dancing, card- 
“ playing, and the theatre; not, [ humbly conceive on narrow 
“ sectarian grounds, but on solid, rational, and even philosophical 
* principles.” From that time forth, he adds, (and he is well 
entitled to add), “ the testimony of my private teaching and my 
‘‘ observable habits has been uniformly consistent. And, I hope 
“ T have, however imperfectly, yet sincerely and honestly, sought 
** in these things the glory of my heavenly master.” | 

In July, 1805, Jebb was appointed to the rectory of Kiltinane, 
a non-cure then of the annual value of 250/.; and, at the same 
time, he was called by the archbishop from his curacy to_ the 
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office of cathedral preacher. This situation was, in all respects, 
highly favourable to the quiet prosecution of his theological 
studies: and here it was that, in 1807, the prima stamina were 
formed, which afterwards expanded themselves into his cele- 
brated work, entitled Sacrep Lirerature. And here, too, in 
1808, he drew up the letter, (on the tendency of fashionable 
amusements to unspiritualize the mind), which has since been 
published in his “ Practical Theology.” In 1809 he accompa- 
nied Mr. Knox in an excursion to England, with a view to the 
restoration of his health and spirits, which were beginning to 
sink under the effects of laborious mental application. In June, 
1810, he was removed to the rectory of Abington, in the county 
of Limerick. He left Cashel for his incumbency in deep sorrow 
and depression. ‘The change removed him from the enjoyment 
of choice society, to a scene which, then, appeared to him as a 
dreary wilderness. He was, nevertheless, supported by his un- 
failing trust in the ‘‘ Divinity that shapes our ends,—rough-hew 
them how we will.” Often indeed,” (he said, when bisho 
elect of Limerick), “ often during the twelve years and a half 
“ that I have passed there, my heart and spirit have sunk within 
“me. But, | was enabled, from time to time, to recruit and 
“rally. Often, have almost all my friends regretted that I was 
“‘ buried in the desert. But they little knew, nor was I properly 
“ conscious myself, that there was manna in the desert, and 
“ living waters from the rock. I can, now, look back with gra- 
“ titude to my long sojourning there. And, were it not that I 
“have had such experience of a graciously protecting power, 
“above me, and around me, [ should now tremble at what may 
** await me, in the new and arduous sphere on which I am about 
“to enter, May it be ordered, (if it be for my everlasting good), 
“ that the see of Limerick shall be to me but half so productive 
“ of use, and of enjoyment, as the quiet rectory of Abington.” 

In June, 1815, Mr. Forster, his present biographer, became 
the curate and almost constant companion of Jebb. Ever 
year drew closer the bonds of their intimacy; which never suf. 
fered a moment’s interruption, till it was broken asunder by 
death. ‘That the period of Jebb’s residence at Abington was a 
happy portion of his life, we have already learned from himself. 
That it was an eminently useful portion, appears from the pre- 
sent narrative of his pastoral and literary occupations. In no 
respect, however, is the record before us more honourable to his 
memory, than in the exhibition it presents of a devoted Protes- 
tant minister in constant possession of the good will and admira- 
tion of a numerous population of Roman Catholics. The arts, 
by which this triumph were accomplished, seem to have been 
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abundantly simple. There was no compromise of principles; 
no dishonest flexibility of purpose. . His secret was, “ to blend 
“ firmness with conciliation; to act with the confidence of a man 
“ who is not afraid; and to let it be seen that, in the concessions 
“ which humanity, and which (during the depreciation of agri- 
“cultural produce) justice itself would demand, not even the 
“ suspicion of danger was an ingredient.” These are his own 
words. And the same spirit which guided him through difficul- 
ties of a merely secular description, was incessantly present with 
him on every moral emergency. He was never known to spare 
trouble, when good was to be done. He was always ready to 
give patient attention to every form of application, His time, 
his advice, his personal exertions, were at the command of all 
who stood in need of friendly and beneficent offices; and he 
never forgot that he had to do with people who estimated the 
manner, even more than the substance, of every service that was 
rendered them. There was one thing, in the habitual carriage of 
the Irish peasantry, which he never could endure: and that one 
thing was, the tone of abject servility which pervaded all their 
sayings and doings. ‘This slavishness of demeanour was the na- 
tural result of helpless misery on the one hand, and of irresistible 
oppression on the other. Jebb knew this. But, nevertheless, 
he always set his face, like a flint, against every overt act of un- 
worthy self-degradation. He found that, let the weather be what 
it might, the applicants would, generally, stand. uncovered in his 
presence. If friendly remonstrance proved unavailing against 
this practice, (which it most usually did), he told them that, 
either they must put on their hats, or he must take off his. For 
a time, this sort of condescension was scarcely intelligible to the 
‘ helots. But they, at length, perceived that there was neither 
treachery or hypocrisy at the bottom of it. And the result was, 
that, if he failed to teach them the salutary lesson of self-respect, 
he at least succeeded in establishing among them a sentiment of 
the deepest veneration for the heretical clergyman. The esteem 
which he won by his kindness, was greatly heightened by the 
known habits of his life. It was quite notorious, that, when the 
parson was not among his people, he was among his books. 
And, semi-barbarous as they were, they did not fail to perceive, 
and duly to estimate, the gracefulness and the propriety of this 
studious seclusion, in one who was dedicated to the spiritual 
office. Such was the life of Jebb at Abington. And such, we 
doubt not, in all essential particulars, is, at this moment, the life 
of many an exemplary Protestant minister of the sister country. 
But we greatly doubt whether, if a Jebb were now located in 
any parish of Ireland, the evil spirit of discord and of hatred 
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could be exorcised. A baleful meteor has descended on the 
waters, and converted them to wormwood. And, on all sides, 
men are dying of the waters, because they are made biiter. 

That Jebb trusted to the good will of his parishioners as the 
strongest of all fortresses, was manifested by his practice of 
leaving his doors unbolted, and his windows unbarred. ‘That his 
trust was not wholly misplaced, was shown by the following oc- 
currence, A gang of robbers, knowing the defenceless state of his 
dwelling, met one night, armed with blunderbusses, on the steps 
of his hall door, ‘The wife of their leader, having discovered 
their intention, suddenly made her appearance among them; 
and declared that if any of them raised a hand to attack Mr, 
Jebb’s house, she would, herself, swear against them, and prose- 
cute them, though it were her own husband. The villains were 
instantly panic-struck, and retired: leaving the inmates of the 
house wholly unconscious of their danger and deliverance. In 
fact the circumstance never transpired, until Tierney, the leader 
of the gang, and husband of the faithful woman, disappeared, and 
fled the country. (Forster, Vol. I. p. 213, note *.) 

The year 1821 was more especially memorable in the life of 
Jebb, for a signal triumph of his courage and benevolence. 
The facts, we believe, are too well known to need a lengthened 
recital. ‘The outline of the history is as follows: the county of 
Limerick was at that period the very focus of insurrection; and 
there were many causes of apprehension lest the neighbourhood 
of Abington should be involved in the vortex of the seditious 
movement, On receiving intelligence to that effect, Jebb in- 
stantly concerted measures with Mr. Costello, the Roman Ca- 
tholic priest. Accordingly, on the following Sunday, after the 
celebration of mass, he advanced, through a crowded congrega- 
tion, to the altar. And, there, (after an impressive exhortation 
had been delivered by Mr. Costello to his flock), the Protestant 
incumbent addressed the people for an hour and a half. He was 
heard with breathless attention. Some were affected even to 
tears, The very children are said to have stretched out their 
hands, when the resolutions, which he had prepared, were pre- 
sented to the congregation. ‘The farmers and peasantry rushed 
to the rails of the altar to subscribe their names, or to affix their 
marks. And, better than all, the enthusiasm of the moment did 
not go off in vapour; but settled down, permanently, into the 
substantial form of peaceful and conservative determination. So 
that, “ while the whole surrounding country became a scene of 
*€ fire and bloodshed, Abington parish, to the end of the disturb- 
** ances, remained, like Gideon's fleece, the only inviolate spot.” 
The service thus rendered to the cause of good order, was, after- 
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wards, more than once, most honorably mentioned in parliament, 
as illustrating the efficacy of conciliation, and the eminent use- 
fulness of a resident Protestant clergy. But here we are irresis- 
tibly compelled, once more, to ask,—if Jebb himself were now 
living, would he be able to repeat this glorious experiment, with 
the slightest chance of success! Alas! even he, we greatly fear, 
would be forced to confess that a dire enchantment had fallen 
upon the land, whose spell would defy his holiest adjurations ! 
A malignant power is at work, 
—— like a planetary plague, when Jove 

Will, o’er some high-viced city, hang his poison 

In the sick air. | 
And charity, and righteousness, and peace, are, every where, 
perishing under the infection. 

What, in the estimation of Jebb himself, have been the causes 
of this desperate mischief, we are not left in doubt. We find 
him, indeed, in 1817, expressing himself thus to Mr, Southey; 
“ there is still much religion among the Roman Catholics of Ire- 
“ land, and that religion is progressive. ‘They have a submission 
to the will of God, as his will, which I never have met, in equal 
“ vigour and producibility, among the lower classes of Protest- 
“ants. They submit with resignation to sickness, want, famine, 
“as to visitations sent by the Almighty, instead of clamouring 
“ against them as injuries inflicted by the misrule of man, Their 
‘‘ habits, though slowly, are yet certainly improving; and I trust 
“they are advancing towards a preparedness for that state of 
“things, when au improvement in the Roman Catholic priest- 
* hood, and Roman Catholic gentry, will open a door for a re- 
“ formation of the body at large.” And yet—(in spite of this 
promising and hopeful picture— in spite of his own benignant 
tendencies towards conciliation)—we likewise find him, in 1829, 
protesting vigorously, when Bishop of Limerick, against the 
emancipation of these same Roman Catholics, and predicting 
nothing but ruinous confusion from the attempt. In a letter to 
some distinguished personage, he declared his unalterable con- 
viction, that “ the worst consequences, civil and political, to Eng- 
“land and to Ireland, must arise from admitting, under any 
“ modifications, the Roman Catholic body, or any part of it, to 
“ political power; that concession, however it might suspend for 
“a time, would remove none of the existing evils, but would 
“ greatly aggravate them all; that it might possibly purchase the 
“ chance of a temporary calm, but, with the certainty of growing 
“and permanent troubles, involving consequences beyond human 
“ calculation or controul,—the melancholy commencement of 
“which might, not improbably, be witnessed by the present gene- 
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“ ration.” And these sentiments were, afterwards, formally and 
solemnly embodied in a petition to the throne, from “ the bishop 
and clergy of the diocese of Limerick.” From this petition we 
transcribe the following paragraph :— 

“ While your majesty’s petitioners have always endeavoured, 
“ they trust not unsuccessfully, to cultivate and cherish the utmost 
“ brotherly kindness and affection towards all classes of their 
“ separated brethren, they feel that every thing which, as Pro- 
“ testants, and as subjects, they hold most dear, would be, not 
“only endangered, but destroyed, by the admission of Roman 
“ Catholics, under any modification, to political power.” 

Now, this we regard as a signally important and instructive 
particular in the life of a man so conspicuous, and so popular, as 
Jebb. Here is a Protestant clergyman who regarded the Roman 
Catholic priesthood as his brethren,—one who (as appears from 
various parts of his correspondence) was tolerant of the specula- 
tive theology of the Romanists, to an extent which, in the judg- 
ment of many extreme Protestants, might almost bring upon him 
the imputation of treachery to the Protestant cause—and who yet 
was “ trumpet-tongued against the perilous rashness, (as he 
most conscientiously regarded it,) of admitting the Romanists, 
“ under any modification,” to political power. Does not this 
show, beyond all possible dispute, that he had constantly be- 
fore his eyes a distinction, which folly, perhaps, may be 
unable to discern, but which knavery is incessantly labouring 
to obliterate—the distinction between Romanism as a system 
of mere theological opinion, and Romanism as a ferocious 
and desperate form of political disaffection? ‘The invocation 
of Saints, the worship of Angels, the adoration of the blessed 
Virgin Mother, the dogma of Transubstantiation,—all these 
Jebb well knew to be corruptions. But then, like Hooker, 
and other illustrious divines, he held them to be corruptions which 
did not of necessity vitiate and poison the faith of the believer, or 
taint him with a leprosy so malignant as to shut him out from the 
wholesome community of Christendom. But Jebb likewise 
knew that there was, besides, inherent in the whole constitution 
of Romanism, the fever of dominion, the sleepless lust of power, 
the insatiable thirst for supremacy—a malady which rushed into 
her veins from the strong contagion of the keys, so soon as those 
sacred implements were grasped by the unchaste palm of earth- 
born Ambition—a distemper which never, from that time to the 
present hour, has been expelled from her system, or even essen- 
tially mitigated by the sternest discipline of political disaster and 
vicissitude, And this is the disease which, even now, envenoms 
the current of her blood, and turns the heart of allegiance and 
loyalty within her, into a fountain-head of treason and rebellion, 
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This it is which so often gives to her the semblance of a maniae, 
whom nothing can controul but the iron links of arbitrary and 
irresistible force. All this was clearly and perpetually before the 
mind of Jebb. And therefore it was that bis love of peace and 
conciliation never for a moment relaxed the sinews of his opposi- 
tion to the admittance of a tremendous fabric of mischief—(for 
such, in his eyes, it'was)—within the Jéium of our constitution. 
And therefore it was, that, to every one who counselled what, in 
his judgment, was a fatal infatuation, he was prepared to cry, in 
the phrase of tough old Kent,—whether others agree with him, 
or not,— 


Withhold thy gift, 
Or, while I can vent clamour from my throat, 
I'll tell thee, thou dost evil.” 


Tt was in January, 1823, that Archdeacon Jebb was conse- 
crated Bishop of Limerick. The appointment was signally 
honourable to the ministry, and universally acceptable to the 
Church. By his own parishioners, Romanists and all, the event 
was hailed with exultation. On his return to Abington, when 
bishop-elect, he was met on the borders of the parish by a multi- 
tude of the peasantry, who took the horses from his carriage, and 
drew him in triumph to the Glebe, And, there, a still more strik- 
ing testimonial awaited him. He was presented with an affec- 
tionate address from the Roman Catholics of Abington, drawn up 
by their own pastor, and with his signature at its head. His first 
object, on entering upon the Episcopal function, was to “ guard 
the entrance of the sanctuary,” by refusing ordination to those 
who were not prepared for it by competent erudition. And in 
this resolution he was accustomed to fortify himself by reference 
to the practice of Dr. Antony Tuckney, an eminent Puritan 
- divine, who was Master of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and 
Regius Professor of Divinity, during the Usurpation. We are 
told that in the elections at St. John’s, the president, Tuckney, 
was beset by solicitations that he would have due regard to the 
godly. His answer was, that none would have a greater regard 
to the godly than he; but that, nevertheless, he was determined to 
choose none but scholars. ‘‘ For,” said he, “ they may deceive 
“‘ me in theit godliness, but they cannot deceive me in their scholar- 
“ ship.” We respectfully, but urgently, recommend this example 
to the attentive consideration of Mr. Carlile, whose pamphlet we 
have already noticed in the present Number. With him, we have 
seen, the main question is, whether the candidate be born of 
God. And doubtless a most important question it is. But then, 
it is a question which (a8 understood by Mr. Carlile) often re- 
quires the discernment of an inspired apostle, for its determina- 
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tion. ‘The Puritan divine was, accordingly, content to introduce 
another test, the application of which was more within the com- 
petence of human sagacity. And we can assure Mr, Carlile, on 
the authority of the narrative before us, that the adoption of this 
principle by Bishop Jebb, was successful to admiration. Durin 
his Episcopate, no clergy were more exemplary than those of the 
diocese of Limerick, both for pastoral assiduity, and theological 
ucquirement. 

Our limits forbid us to follow the biographer through all the 
remaining details of this most interesting Life. We must hasten 
to the melancholy close of it. And yet, it is almost a libel upon 
the memory of Jebb to call it melancholy; for the light of Chris- 
tian serenity and cheerfulness rested upon him throughout the 
whole course of a disease which confined him for nearly seven 
years to his chair. It was on Kaster-day, in the fifth year of his 
Episcopate, that the trial came upon him. He had preached in 
his cathedral to a crowded congregation, At about five o’clock, 
the usual hour of dinner, he suddenly exclaimed, ‘‘ I feel a numb- 
*€ ness in my hand; it is going up the arm; it has gone down my 
“ side: send for Mr. ‘Thwaites.” By instant and copious bleed- 
ing his life was saved; but, from that moment, he was the victim 
of incurable hemiplegia, which bound him for the rest of his days. 
His latter years were passed in London. But, although he 
could not be present, in the body, with his people, his spirit con- 
tinued to preside over the diocese of Limerick, to the last. ‘The 
energy of that spirit was gloriously manifested throughout the 
whole period of his confinement. His right hand was smitten 
into utter helplessness, But the loss was at length repaired: for, 
patient and cheerful perseverance placed the pen of a ready 
writer in his left. ‘The chamber of his captivity became a sort of 
sanctuary, to which men might resort, to learn how sweet are the 
uses of affliction, when the cup is commended to lips which have 
been used to taste how gracious is the Lord. The bitterness of it 
soon passed away; and little remained but the savours of that 
precious balm, which the Great Physician never fails to shed into 
the chalice, wherever it is received by the hand of pious resig- 
nation. 

All this while, the illness of Bishop Jebb was felt as a public 
calamity; and this, not only in his own diocese, but, almost, 
throughout the empire. “ | have fifteen thousand poor in my 
“ parish,” said the Roman Catholic Priest of the principal chapel 
in Limerick, to his congregation,—* let them, and all of us, pray, 
* falling on our knees, for the good Bishop of Limerick. None, 
* before, have done as /e has, for the poor. Never will they have 
“such another benefactor.” For some days after his attack, it 
was found necessary to relieve the public anxiety through the 
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medium of the newspapers; for the inquiries, both personal, and 
hy letter, were far too numerous to be satisfied by any other mode 
of answer. A respectable inhabitant of Limerick happened, about 
this time, to pass through Sheffield. He was stopped in the 
streets by earnest and anxious inquiries, from total strangers, re- 
lative to the Bishop’s present state, and the prospects of his reco- 
very; and this, in a place where Bishop Jebb was wholly unknown, 
except by reputation. For himself, he scarcely ever knew a sad 
moment. Surrounded by his library,—supported by the constant 
attentions of his faithful and incomparable friend, Mr. Forster,— 
conscious of the sympathies of the wise and good throughout the 
realm—and, above all, animated by that Presence, which can only 
be realized by the power of Faith, and Hope, and Love,—his 
days of visitation were, truly, days of blessedness. ‘The peace that 
passeth understanding was with him, during the remnant of bis 
life. And, the ‘‘ goodness and: mercy which had ever followed 
him,” throughout his pilgrimage, were the constant theme of his 
thoughts and utterances, in the hour of death. Surely, the me- 
mory of such a man forms a portion of that salt of the earth, 
which is ordained to keep the world from going into utter cor- 
ruption and decay. The contemplation of such a life, and such a 
death, must, occasionally flash across the path of the children of 
this world, as they are hurrying onward in their giddy and frantic 
chace. And, who can tell how often the mightiest hunters of the 
game which can be unearthed on this side the grave, may have 
been arrested in their course, by an apocalypse, (like that before 
us), of the last end of the righteous;—and so, turned to the 
harrow way that leadeth unto life. 

We cannot close this brief and imperfect notice, without tran- 
scribing the record of a little circumstance, which beautifully in- 
dicates the benevolence, which never faileth in the heart that has 
been deeply touched by the power of the Gospel. When nature 
was in the last stage of failure and exhaustion, a candidate for 
ordination for the colonies called for the purpose of procuring 
Bishop Jebb’s episcopal signature to his papers. He was dis- 
missed by Mr. Foster under the full impression that the dying 
Prelate was utterly unequal even to this trifling exertion. On 
hearing what had passed, the Bishop expressed his regret; and 
declared that he would have given his signature. On this the 
disappointed applicant was recalled. The Bishop was raised in 
his bed, and subscribed his name. And this was the very last use 
he ever made of his pen. | 

The works, and much of the correspondence, of Bishop Jebb 
have been long before the world. His place in the temple of our 
national theology has been fixed. And, if he does not rank among 
those grander luminaries, which transcendantly excel in glory, he 
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yet will hardly cease, while our literature is remembered, to shed 
a clear, serene, and useful light, over many of its most interesting 
and sacred regions. If there was any one failing, or rather dis- 
proportion, in the structure of his mind, sufficiently prominent to 
be noticed, we could fancy that it might be discerned in a tendency 
to exaggeration, when once he was possessed with some favourite 
fancy. To express our meaning in Shandean phrase, we are 
strongly tempted to suspect that there was, in his nature, some- 
thing Aobby-horsical. Certain indications of this propensity may, 
perhaps, be discerned in his palmary work, the ‘‘ Sacred Litera- 
ture.” It may be still more distinctly perceived in his correspon- 
dence. From this, it appears that he was not satisfied with the 
stedfast and comfortable persuasion of a “ never-failing Provi- 
dence, which ordereth all things in heaven and earth.” He ima- 
ined that he was able clearly to trace the footsteps of the Unseen 
ower, both in the emergencies of private life, and in many of the 
momentous events of history. Like his friend Alexander Knox, 
he is ever on the look out for what Bishop Hall terms the 
cialties of providential interference and agency. His own life, he 
fully believed, was full of such instances. The annals, of the 
world, especially of the Christian world, were absolutely thronged 
with them! ‘The new volume of his Letters, now published by 
Mr. Forster, presents us with some additional vestiges of this fas- 
cinating conviction. For example ;—we have every reason to be 
thankful that the Arian heresy, although, for a long season, it was 
a desolating tempest, nevertheless, ended in the purification of the 
theological atmosphere. But this view of the matter is far too 
hazy to satisfy the spiritual optics of Bishop Jebb, He looks 
quite through the misty curtain, to the bright regions beyond; and 
there he finds it revealed,—not that Arianism was overruled to a 
salutary purpose,—but, that it was positively and expressly or- 
dained for the accomplishment of that same purpose. To use his 
own language; the fima/ cause of Arianism was the definition of 
the full Divinity of Christ. Again,—in speaking of Wesleyan 
Methodism, he conceives that an alloy of enthusiasm may have 
been providentially suffered to intermingle with it, for the special 
purpose of impressing the imagination, and warming the affec- 
tions, where the reasoning powers had been imperfectly exercised.t 
Further; in 1808, he partially consoles himself for the degradation 
and apparent ruim of the continental monarchies, by the conjecture 
that the fiva/ causes of these calamities were, principally, two; 
first, the destruction of the whole worn-out system of continental 
Europe, preparatory to the establishment of a new, and better, 
order: second/y, the civilization of the New World, by the erection 
* Forster, vol. ii. p. 139. + Ib. p. 70. 
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of supreme governments, in territories which had hitherto been 
colontal.* Once more ;—he almost reconciles himself to the pre- 
dominant infidelity of the continent, and more especially of France, 
by the conjecture, that a temporary declension of all religion may 
be indispensable towards the decomposition of Popery; and to 
the introduction of a purer and a better system than had, yet, pre- 
vailed, even in Protestant Europe.t And, although these, and 
similar surmises, are always propounded with the deepest humi- 
lity and reverence, yet we do apprehend, that any one, who should 
have ventured seriously to question with him, as to the soundness 
of such speculations, would have done so at the risk of appearing 
more or less infected with the comfortless wisdom of the Sadducee. 
On this peculiar turn of thought, we have, on former oecasions,t 
expressed our sentiments so much at length, that we shall forbear 
to inflict upon our readers the weariness of any further iteration, 
Thus much, however, we feel it right to declare,—that our appli- 
cation of the above Shandéan epithet to this admirable Prelate 
and Divine, has been prompted by no feeling which is inconsistent 
with the profoundest veneration for his piety and learning. ‘That 
he was rather fond of mounting the winged steed of lofty specu- 
lation, there can be no doubt. But his courser, after all, was of 
a high and celestial breed; and every one must allow that he 
always manages it with “ noble horsemanship.” 

Little now remains for us, but to revert, rather more particu- 
larly, to the miscellaneous correspondence, which forms the second 
volume of Mr. Forster’s publication. A considerable part of the 
collection is singularly instructive; those portions, more especially, 
which contain a lengthened exposition of the Bishop’s sentiments, 
touching a variety of questions, full of the most awful and most 
painful interest. The first letter of this description which we shall 
notice, was addressed to the Archbishop of Cashel in 1813; and 
relates to the subject of Parochial schools; especially as connected 
with the Parochial Clergy. We advert to the views and principles 
entertained by Jebb, relative to this vital matter, because they leave 
no doubt that had his life been spared, he would have lifted up 
an empassioned testimony against the conciliatory system of edu- 
cation which has recently been introduced into lreland, 

‘Tt is,” he says, “* the avowed purpose of parochial schools, as now 
constituted, to support the established religion of the country; to afford, 
at least, one seminary in each parish, where the children of Church-of- 
Ireland parents may imbibe the first principles of Church-of-Ireland 
faith, These institutions, therefore, are placed under the exclusive 


guardianship and controul of the Established Bishops and Clergy. The 


* Forster, vol. ii. p. 117. + Ib. p. 116. 
t Brit, Crit. for January, 1835, p. 157—182; and for April, 1835, p. 257 —295, 
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school-masters of these institutions belong, or ought to belong, without 
exception, to the Church of Ireland. As members of that Church, alone, 
can they procure licences from the Bishops of their respective dioceses. 
And, though it be the principle, and the habit, of our Clergy, to avoid 
any, the least, interference, with the religious faith of those belonging 
to another persuasion, who may choose to attend their schools, still, in 
those schools, the Church Catechism is, and must be, taught to the 
children of our Establishment. And, on all such seminaries, the Church 
of Ireland character is strongly impressed, by the superintendence and 
controul of the established Clergy.”—vol. ti. p. 176. 

Again— 

“ Tf, at all events, our Church-in-Ireland schools, are to be enlarged, 
and extended, in parishes predominantly Roman Catholic, this can be 
effected, only by the surrender of their appropriate character. Either 
the Roman Catholic priesthood must be invested with an overwhelming 
controul; or, in conformity to the spirit of latitudinarianism, but too 
fashionable in the — day, our parish schools must be made the 
instruments, not of specifical, but of general, instruction. 

“If the former expedient would be fraught with danger to our faith, 
the latter would be fraught with tenfold danger; our established reli- 
gion, weak in every visible support, except its own intrinsic excellence, 
and the patronage of the state, and surrounded on all sides by énemies, 
as expert as they are indefatigable, could ill spare those humble, but 
important seminaries; her sole means of attaching the offspring of ber 
few adherents among the peasantry of Ircland. Let parish schools be 
popularized, on the modern latitudinarian system, and there will be no 


lace for Church-in-Ireland education ; and all vestiges of the esta- 
lished faith will be lost in 


++.» ‘another shape, 
If shape it may be called, that shape has none 
Distinguishable in member, joint, or iimb :’ 
A non-descript monster, far beiter qualified to promote the cause of 
democracy and infidelity, than either to afford popular satisfaction, or 
advance national civilization : a phantom, indeed, but of such portentous 
aspect, as might well alarm every definite religion under heaven, that 


has aught of truth to communicate, or of virtue to defend.” —vol. ii. 
pp- 200, 201. 


Such were the notions of the truly catholic-spirited Bishop 
Jebb, respecting the momentous topic of Irish education. So 
that, being dead, he yet speaketh, in the voice of an urgent pro- 
test, against the abandonment of those principles, of which he was 
always the inflexible and uncompromising advocate. And, what 
has, hitherto, been the result of that abandonment? To this 
question we are prepared to reply, in the printed, but unpub- 
lished, words of «a sober-minded and dispassionate inquirer, who 
visited Ireland in October and November, 1855. His testimony 
is now on our table; and the tenor of it is as follows: “ We 
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“ have given the multitude political power, and we are educating 
‘them, on a large scale. Will that education tend to draw closer 
“the bond of union between Protestant and Romanist? Will 
“knowledge give true wisdom, as well as power? I never 
‘thought so. And the system pursued in Irish Schools, as [ 
“saw them conducted, was far from satisfactory. The Popish 
“ spirit, and the Protestant spirit, have diverged more widely 
“than ever from each other, by an attempt to force them into 
“ contact... ..The government have interposed with a new na- 
‘* tional system, which was intended to pour oil on the troubled 
‘‘ waters, and to give peace, where there was no peace. Impar- 
“ tiality was held out as its leading principle; and national union 


“the great end to be attained. Jt has proved a new apple of 


“‘ discord. ‘The use of the Bible has been opposed by the priests. 
“« Its exclusion was equally objected to by the Protestants. ‘The 
“ system, therefore, has been scarcely anywhere acted on, I en- 
‘¢ deavoured to ascertain how it worked under such circumstances, 
‘ whether for, or against, the Reformation. And my candid im- 
“ pression is, that, as the old system tended to Dissent, so this 
‘‘ has tended to Romanism. The constitution and conduct of 
“ the Board having been objected to, and the orthodoxy of the 
“extracts, they are seldom used by either party. And while 
“ Protestants blame the Commissioners, and the Commissioners 
‘‘ blame Protestants, the priests go on their way rejoicing. If 
‘our plan of education, therefore, does not serve to unite the 
‘two, the next question is, does it enlighten either class? To 
‘* those who undervalue the light of a pure faith, my answer ma 

“prove satisfactory. To those who regard a pure faith as the 
“ only sure foundation of national happiness, it will be the reverse. 
“... It is taken for granted by many, that religious error and 
‘“ Popish doctrines must yield, ere long, to the light of know- 
“ledge. I wish I could, but I cannot, think so. For the 
“ wealthier and more enlightened classes are as intimately linked 
‘ with the system of priestcraft as their poorer countrymen; and 
** all equally under the dominion of monks, nuns, and friars... . 
“ The receipt of national money enables them to husband their 
“ own resources, and to devote them more widely to kindred 
‘ purposes. But one and the same object is always paramount. 
“The higher you advance in the scale of society, and the higher 
“their range of instruction, the more ambitious is their system, 


“and the wider grows the circle of its influences. But it is. 


“ Popish, to the backbone, not Catholic. The finest and ten- 
“ derest feelings, the holiest thoughts, and the purest aspirations 
“of contemplative minds, are thus enlisted into the service of 
‘‘ error, systematically and cautiously.” The case, then, is simply 
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this—the Protestant Episcopal Church of Ireland is struggling 
for her very life: and among “ the grievous discouragements and 
‘heavy blows” which, under these circumstances, it has been 
thought expedient to level against that Church, there can be little 
doubt that Jebb (like our journalist) would have reckoned the 
Irish National System of Education. The establishment of that 
system is enough to disturb his ashes in the grave. 

The authority of the bishop, on this subject, will acquire addi- 
tional weight and cogency, when it is recollected, that, although he 
was ready to contend, with all his faculties, for Church of Ireland 
education, aud for scriptural education, he was by no means oue 
of those who imagined that irresistible virtue must needs go forth 
together with an unguarded and indiscriminate use of the Scrip- 
tures. In the first place he avows that he does not like the use 
of the Scriptures as a school-book; that is, as a book from which 
to learn the elements of reading. ‘ This practice,” he says, “ in 
‘ my opinion, goes to desecrate the word of God; to render it, 
“not familiar, but cheap and vulgar, It should ever be taken 
“ up with mingled reverence and affection. But, surely, it is not 
“ thus that children are apt to handle a spelling-book. My mind 
“revolts from this usage, At the same time, I think it highly 
“ desirable that selections from the Old Testament, and the his- 
“ torical parts of the New, should be read by the higher classes. 
* And, it might be well, if the reading of them were made a privi- 
“lege and a reward.” ‘The advocates of the new national system 
may, perhaps, “ prick up their conciliating ears” at the mention 
of selections. But there can be no doubt that the selections, in 
the coutemplation of the bishop, were selections to be made by 
the Protestant episcopal clergyman of the parish; or, selections 
agreed upon by the higher ecclesiastical authorities. Of selec- 
tions to be made by an ignorant parish schoolmaster, receiving 
lower wages than a footman,—or by a national Board, intent 
only upon escape from all collision between Protestant and 
Popish creeds,—of such selections we may be quite certain that 
he would never have endured to hear. But, further, neither was 
Jebb to be numbered among those who expect a sort of moral 
and spiritual ¢haumaturgy, from what is called the universal cir- 
culation of the Bible. There are “ many good men,” he says, 
(and there is litthe doubt that he himself was of the number,) 
“who deeply revere the sacredness and the authority of Scrip- 

ture; but who earnestly deprecate its universal circulation at 
this day: a, by universal circulation, be meant a gratuitous 
and fortuitous scattering of Bibles, without inquiry, whether 
and how far the recipients of those Bibles may be qualified and — 
prepared to read them, in the spirit of meekness, docility, and 
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“devotion. And, why do they deprecate such dissemination? 
“ Primarily, from this conviction, that the very best, and purest, 
“ and sublimest, portions of Scripture may, and probably will, be 
“‘ dangerously abused by those who have not had fit preparatory 
“ training; and who do uot continue to receive proper accom- 
panying instruction.” —p. 356. 

From these passages, as well as from the whole tenor of his 
writings, it is quite manifest, that Jebb was one of those true 
Churchmen who are intent on finding out the intermediate path, 
the ‘* sure and firm-set” via media, between the limbo of Popery 
on the one hand, and the chaos of religious anarchy on the other, 
Throughout his correspondence, there predominates the same 
spirit which dictated the celebrated Appendix to his Sermons: a 
diatribe which was received with a lowering scow! by the genius 
of Ultra-Protestantism; and which did, we believe, excite at first 
some qualmish misgivings among certain individuals of undoubted 
fidelity to the Anglo-Catholic cause. In fact, we find in this 
collection a letter of Jebb’s to his friend Dr. Nash, dated May 2, 
1816, which is neither more nor less than a formal vindication of 
his principles against some recent assault.. It seems that Nash 
himself had his doubts of the applicability of the celebrated rule 
of Vincent of Lerius,—quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab 


omnibus. 


“ At such doubts,” says Jebb in reply, “ I do not wonder: I once 
felt them myself; and, therefore, am not dissatisfied to find others 
giving evidence, that my past scepticism, (though, as I now think, 
without just foundation,) was not unreasonable. In such matters, I do 
not generally like to rest much upon authority; and the argumentum 
ad wverecundiam is one, which I would never press, copeceny in dealing 
with a truly modest fellow-traveller. But you will feel, with me, that 
it is something in favour of Vincentius’ rule, that it has been received, 
extolled, and acted upon, by such men as Ridley, Jewel, Grotius, 
Overal, Hammond, Beveridge, Bull, Hickes, Bramhall, Grabe, Cave, 
and our own Archbishop King; that it has been admitted expressly, 
even by CHILLINGWoRTH ; = that it has been unreservedly acknow- 
ledged, as a just, and true guide, by Bisuor Taytor, in one of his 
latest works, his visitation sermon at Connor; a tribute, this last, the 
more remarkable, because, in his ‘ Liberty of Prophesying,’ and in his 
* Ductor dubitantium,’ he had spoken less respectfully of the principle; 
and his remarkable change of language can o accounted for, only by 
his having undergone a correspondent change of sentiment. He had 
seen, felt, and weighed every difficulty; the result of all was, a deli- 
berate persuasion, that Vincentius was — and that he himself had 
been wrong. But, to say no more of mere authorities, however 
strong, I own, I cannot at present feel any difficulty in applying Vin- 
centius’ rule. Ifa doctrine is propounded to me, as vitally essential, 
that is, to speak technically, as matter of faith, before I can receive it 
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as such, I must go to the catholic succession, and ascertain, whether 
that doctrine has been held semper, ubique, ab omnibus ; convinced, 
if it has not been so held, my assent is not due to it as matter of faith. 
If, again, a doctrine which I hold, is impugned as heretical, next to 
the Scripture, and as interpretative of Scripture, I must go to the 
catholic succession; and, if I find this doctrine universally asserted, 
I cannot believe that it is any other, than the sincere truth of the 
Gospel. The universality here mentioned, is not, of course, a mathe- 
matical, but a moral universality; the universality, to use Vincentius’ 
own words, of those, ‘ Qui, in fide et communione catholica, sancte, 
sapienter, et constanter viventes, vel mori in Christo fideliter, vel 
occidi pro Christo feliciter meruerint.’ And, here, I may observe, 
that Vincentius himself has anticipated your great objection; a very 
fair one, no doubt, and which requires, and deserves an answer ;-— 
namely, ‘ that true Christianity, far from being diffused ubique, or re- 
ceived ab omnibus, was sometimes confined to a very narrow channel : 
when the great majority of bishops were Arians, what becomes of the 
rule?’ Let Vincentius answer. ‘ Quid si novella aliqua contagio, 
non jam portiunculam tantum, sed totam pariter Ecclesiam commacu- 
lare conetur? Tune item providebit ut Antigquitati inhereat.’ Nor 
be it thought, that, by this means, the quod ubique, and quod ab omni- 
bus, are idly se ee in the quod semper: they are, as above hinted, 
to be taken, not mathematically, but morally; and, so taken, they are 
an effectual guard to the quod semper. From the beginning, or, at 
least, from very remote antiquity, worthy individuals have frequently 
held, some one, or more, unsound opinions; and, looking to individuals 
merely, the quod semper might be alleged, as it has been alleged, in 
favour of every opinion: it is to be rectified, however, by looking to 
universality and consent: not universality without excepticn—-for such is 
not to be found: but the concurrent, and consistent sentiments, of the 
most, and greatest, doctors, in the whole body of the Church: not at any 
given period, but throughout the whole succession. Nor will such a re- 
search be so laborious, as might be imagined: for, in the first place, 
the catholic verities, those to be believed for necessity of salvation, 
are but few; and, in the next place, the concurrent sense of catholic 
Christians, on those few, but important points, has been amply elicited 
by controversy; insomuch that, from the works of Bishop Bull, and a 
very few more, any candid and intelligent student, might obtain com- 
petent and intelligent satisfaction, respecting the sense of the universal 
‘hurch, on any and every of the catholic verities; as to all other 
verities, and as to the interpretation of particular texts of Scripture, 
they are left at large; provided always that no catholic truth be im- 


pugneds and that the analogy of the faith be maintained inviolable.”— 
vol, pp. 249-—202. 

It appears, from the former part of this same letter, that some 
objection had been started against the principle here contended 
for, on the ground of its being inconsistent with the language of 
our twenty-first Article. The language of that Article is as fol- 
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lows :— General Councils may err, and sometimes have erred, 
‘even in things pertaining unto Gop, Wherefore, things or- 
** dammed by them, as necessary to salvation, have neither strength 
* nor authority, unless it may be declared that they be taken out 
“ of Scripture.” Now, here, it must be observed, that, although 
a possibility of error is ascribed to all Councifs, we have no aver- 
ment that a// Councils, but ouly that some Councils, have actuall 

erred. ‘There never was a synod yet assembled which could 
claim inherent infallibility; seeing that it could not be safely 
affirmed, of any one of them, that ad/ its members, without ex- 
ception, were “ governed with the spirit and word of GOD.” 
And vet, there may have been some, among the number of these 
assemblies, in whose decisions the Catholic Church has, in all 
subsequent time, reposed such uniform and unlimited confidence, 
us to warrant the undoubting persuasion that they have not, ac- 
tually, fallen into error. ‘The only Councils to which this high 
authority has been generally attributed, are the four first general 
Councils. That these Councils were, @ priori, endowed with an 
exemption from all liability to mistake, has never been affirmed, 
at least by the Church of England. ‘That they have actually 
escaped all mistake, touching the grand and vital doctrines, has 
been the general belief of Catholic Christendom, And, there- 
fore, says Jebb, “ our reformers, following the current of the 
“ Catholic Church, peculiarly reverenced these Councils, as esta- 
lishing the truth of Scripture, the GRand Catuonic 
‘ Veriries, without mixture of human opinion.” “ They (the 
reformers) were sure,’—not that these assemblies could'not, by 
possibility, err; but that, im fact, “ they had not erred: and, 
“ therefore, they admitted the canons of these Councils as suffici- 
“ent evidence. ‘They were not sure but that other Councils 
‘‘ might have erred; and, therefore, they required, that, in mat- 
‘ters of faith, the decisions of such other Councils should be 
“ supported, not only by the general sense of Scripture, but by 
‘its plain and express words, And, in this course, it seems to 
“me, that they were most judicious. Tor, it is probable, that, 
“ after the year 451, (the period of the 4th general Council), a 
“ time cannot be found in which adscititious error, more or less 
‘important, was not, in some shape, authoritatively sanctioned. 
“While, before that period, whatever errors existed in the 
“ Church, were the errors, not of the whole body, nor of an 

“‘ general Council, but the errors merely of individuals; whic 

‘are easily and safely to be corrected from the sense of the 
whole: that is, by guod ubique, quod semper, quod ab omnibus.” — 
pp. 247, 248. The argument of Jebb, therefore, seems to be 
this: all human assemblies are liab/e to error, And, conse- 
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quently, it is needful, as a general rule, that their ordinances and 
canons should be rigorously, and at once, brought to the test of 
Scripture. It does not, however, follow, that, because all are 
liable to error, all have actually erred, A jealous application of 
the general rule may, therefore, be reasonably dispensed with, 
wherever ‘the unvarying consent of the Catholic Church has 
pronounced the canons of any particular Council, relative to 
saving truths, to be worthy of all acceptation, as correctly repre- 
senting the sense of Scripture. In every such case, we may put 
our trust in the decrees of the synod, as faithfully expressing the 
doctrine handed down from the time of the Apostles: and this, 
without the same process of watchful and laborious collation 
with the letter of Scripture, which would be needful, if the re- 
ception of those decrees, by the Church, had been less general, 
and less confident. 

It must, indeed, be confessed that the principles here main- 
tained by Jebb, unless they are received by a candid and tho- 
roughly well-instructed understanding, are very apt to sound, as 
if they involved the absurdity of setting aside the Scriptures, in 
favour of the decisions of certain fallible and uninspired assem- 
blies of men, But, to load them with any such imputation does 
appear to us, we must plainly avow, to amount to nothing less 
than the most unrighteous perversion. It is one thing to say, 
that the certain general Councils have infaliibly pronounced the 
truth, and that, therefore, we need not trouble our heads with the 
declarations of Scripture. But, it is a widely different thing to 
say,—there is proof, amounting almost to demonstration, that 
the canons of certain Councils have ever been received as con- 
taining the se/f-same truths which the Scriptures have delivered ; 
and that, for this reason, we may safely rely on their authority, 
when we are seeking for the correct interpretation of Scripture. 
Besides, nothing can well be more inequitable than to insist upon 
giving to any maxim, or principle, a construction at mortal va- 
riance with other maxims or principles, which have been dis- 
tinctly admitted by the propounder himself. ‘That Jebb felt 
it necessary to protect himself against this injustice, is obvious 
from the following passage of his letter to Doctor Nash: 


“ You, I dare say, have no doubt, that, when we speak of the 
Church of England, as deriving all obligatory matter of faith, all that is 
to be believed for necessity of salvation, yrom THE ScRIPTURE ALONE; 
and of the UNRIVALLED AUTHORITY, ascribed by that Church, to THE 
written worp; both Mr. Knox and I speak bond fide, and with 
our whole hearts. And you have scarcely failed to remark, that, if 
we have omitted to dwell on this part of the subject, the omission was 
natural, inasmuch as the fact is uncontroverted and incontrovertible ; 
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and that, if we have given ourselves almost exclusively to the other 
branch of the subject,..namely, the subordinate reverence of our Church 
for prous antiquity, we have done so, from the crying necessity of the 
present times, in which, to our apprehension, the trué catholic prinei- 
ples of the Church of England are almost forgotten; and a power 
— audendi, is freely ceded to every theological adventurer, 
hese, then, being our principles and motives, it is but fair we should, 
as honest men, be permitted the privilege of having our words under- : 
stood in their obvious meaning; and that our explicit assertion of the i; 
unrivalled pre-eminence of Scripture, should be taken as explanatory ¥ 
of any subsequent expression, which, at the first view, might seem 
suspicious, to jealous, or to captious eyes,” —vol. ii, pp, 246, 247, 


With regard to the argumentum ad verecundiam, alluded to by mt 
Jebb, in a foregoing extract, we readily echo his concession, _ 
that it is an argument which should always be sparingly and oe 
cautiously advanced. As a defensive resource, however, we hold _ 
the use of it to be perfectly legitimate. And on no occasion can , 
it be more legitimate, than when it is resorted to for the purpose i ; 
of repelling the charge, or the suspicion, that the party assailed 
is labouring for the introduction of pernicious novelties, You 
are endeavouring—says the opponent—to vitiate our pure Pro- | 
testantism, with the infusion of notions whheard of since the ll 
Reformation. [am making no attempt of the kind—says the i 
respondent—I am contending for nothing but what has the sup- 
port of many of the mightiest and most illustrious names that the | 
Reformation has produced. And what mode of reply can be 
thought of, more unrebukable than this? 

In truth, there is something which Jebb, had he survived to 
see it, must have found inexpressibly curious, and not a little 
puzzling, in the present state of opinion—f(if it can be called 
opinion)—relative to the aspect with which Romanism is looking a 
forth upon the multitudes of our Israel. If the watchman now J 
lifts up his voice, and proclaims that the charioteers of the Papacy | 
are driving furiously towards our host, and threatening to let 
slip the bloodhounds of anarchy and destruction, he is instantly 
answered by a cry of tragical indignation against the malignity of 
theological hatred, and the turpitude of venting slander upon consci- 
entious men, merely because they happen to differ from us in their 
religious principles, On the other hand, if a peaceable Anglican 
divine dares to utter a syllable in defence of apostolic tradition, 
or episcopal succession, we are in danger of being stunned by a 
clamour against the treachery which 1s ready to uncover the pit,— 
and to let loose upon us the swarming and pestilential corrup- 
tions of Rome,—and, worse than all, to fix upon us, once more, 
the fetters which the Romish Vulcan is still perpetually forging 
in his infernal smithy, The very thought of the old spiritual 
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thunders of the Vatican, frightens many an aspin-religionist into 
aroxysms of ferocious panic. But, all this while, the sulphurous 

| bolts which the political emissaries of the Vatican are, at this 
moment, hurling, on all sides, against our social institutions, 
have scarcely the power to agitate our nerves, or to shake our 
slumbers. Speak of the authority of the Church, and her self- 
rpetuated ministry,—and_ straightway no less than a repeal of 
the blessed Reformation is loudly and confidently predicted. 
Denounce the ordained and consecrated traitors, who preach se- 
“dition, privy conspiracy, and rebellion, from the altar,—and, in- 
-continently, our ears are assailed by a yell of imprecation against 
the bigotry which is labouring to place interminable enmity be- 
tween us and our brethren of the Romish faith! Popery, in 
its most terrific political manifestations, is incessantly before our 
eyes. It is actually tearing Ireland to pieces. But, of Popery, 
as we see it exist, we must speak “ with "bated breath and whis- 
-pering humbleness ;” lest, truly, we should violate the liberal and 
tolerant spirit of the age. But, in order that we may have some- 
thing to dread, and hate, and execrate, a scape-goat has been 
prepared, on which the mountainous sins of Popery may be 


bi safely laid, And this devoted victim is no other than a school 
of studious and contemplative men; whose only crime it is, that 
heat | they are intensely zealous, (and, as some may think, rather un- 
i _ Seasonably and indiscreetly zealous,) for primitive theology and 
} q discipline. In short, the balmy rebuke, which threatens no 
Ji damage to the cranium, is to be reserved for the Malignants of 
- Maynooth: while the hottest phials of our wrath must all be 
i. a outpoured upon the Ma/ignants of Oxford! ‘There is something, 
| iq in all this, so pitiably childish, or so detestably perverse, that, if 
se Jebb were now alive to witness it, it would grievously confound 
t ie even his clear and vigorous intellect; and would sorely vex his 
t i pure and nghteous spirit. O! that he were still, among us, to 
a aid the cause of truth with his learning, and to illustrate it by 
on his genius, and to guard it with his faithful vigilance ; and, above 
8 all, to commend it by his never-failing trust in that gracious 
ha Providence, which is, then, often nighest unto us, when we are 
1 tempted to fear that it is clean gone, for ever ! 
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ART. I X.— Die Etrusker. Von Karl Otfried Miiller. A Work 


couronné by the Academy of Sciences of Berlin, 2 vols. 8vo. 
1834, 


Ir has long been our purpose to furnish some account of the 
civilization and religion of different states, both ancient and mo- 
dern, and thence to draw a general argument in favour of our 
faith, by showing, both comparatively and positively, how much 
in every way Christianity has done for mankind, Att present we 
have no room to prosecute this design; we can merely give a slight 
sketch of one of those nations of antiquity of whom least is 
known, leaving the inferences for a future occasion, 

Philology is daily becoming more necessary and useful to his- 
tory; above all, it restores antiquity and unveils primitive ages, and 
has alone the power of imparting to us that knowledge so far 
withdrawn by the rapid progress of time. Without it and its per- 
tinacious inquiry there would be little hope of ascertaming the 
thoughts and actions of men of antiquity, the origin of their cuss 
toms, the bias of their minds, and the spirit of their religion and 
their laws. ‘The study of philology has also the advantage of ac- 
commodating itself easily to the different dispositions of those 
who give themselves up to it. ‘Those minds which deyote them- 
selves to the examination of detail, aud are solely gratified by the 
curious investigation of the more subtle and delicate peculiarities 
which are to be found in the fragments and words of a language, 
are really of great value to historical science, by: recording in'simple 
monographs their researches and their conjectures with that artless- 
ness which is the characteristic of true erudition. But if to the 
acuteness of penetration, which foretels, retrieves, and restores 
words, the philologist unites that expansive mind which understands 
things, then he will, by availing himself of the materials aud riches 
which he will have gathered together, become an historian. Thus 
the Niebuhrs, Creuzers, and Otfried Miillers of our time present 
to us the happy union of Philology and History. 

Mr. Niebuhr has well restored the history of primitive Italy, 
and has recalled, as it were, into existence those colonies which 
destiny had intermingled with the fortunes of Rome. ‘The origin 
and migration of these people,—their character, genius and pros- 
perity,—their obscuration, straggles with Rome, defeat and ruin, 
all appear again in learned conjecture, by which historical saga- 
city is so stretched that it resembles a powerful imagination, and 
raises itself occasionally to the creations of the poet’s fancy. 
(Enotri, the Pelasgi, and the Opici, the Samnites, the Etrascans, 
and the Umbrians, pass before us and interest us as much on their 
own account as by being the precursors of the Romans; for in 

NO. XLI.—JAN, 1837. P 
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this case historical truth fortunately accompanies art. If Mr. 
Niebuhr has laboured hard to make us acquainted with the 
legends, the superstitions, and the traditions of these people, by 
submitting them to the most ingenious criticism, this celebrated 
historian will be amply recompensed for his trouble by the great 
curiosity with which his reader will be inspired. We become fond of 
these people of former ages thus brought forth from the darkness 
of time, and then turn our attention to the Romans, that bistorical 
nation, if any may be so called, which seems destined to have had 
the power of incorporating with itself, one after the other, all 
those Ltalian colonies, and subsequently to have invaded the whole 
world. We feel that, previous to raising the edifice, Mr. Nie- 
buhr has been desirous of constructing as a vestibule the history 
of Rome.* 

Of all the people of ancient Italy, the Etruscans are doubtless 
the most important and the most curious—a powerful nation, en- 
dowed with an original character and language, fathers in a great 
measure of Roman civilization. ‘The Etruscans seem destined in 
history to form the bond between the eastern and western worlds. 
By their priesthood they might all be termed Theocratics. There, 
as in the East, a knowledge of the heavens is necessary in all 
things, + and men are guided by the interpretation of signs and the 
phenomena of the stars, But by the patriciate the activity of the 
citizens commences, and the independence of politica! rights is 
announced. Ancient Tuscany was, therefore, the theatre of one 
of the most instructive epochs of history. | 

Mr, Niebuhr characterizes the Etruscans in the highest terms 
throughout his work. He represents them known to the Greeks 
as masters of the ‘Tyrrhenian Sea in the time of the Persian war; 
aobabiting Etruria, properly so called, and the countries adjoining 
the P6, at the period of their grandeur: holding an important 
se in Roman history from the time of the kings to the taking of 

ome by the Gauls; in the greatest splendour at the end of the 
third century; losing Campania in the fourth, as well as the whole 
country from the Appennines to Veii and Capena; exhausting them- 
selves during the filth in a weak resistance to the Roman power. 
“ At length, in the time of Sylla, ancient Tuscany perished, with 
Ms)sciences and its literature, the nobles who had conducted its 
struggles having all fallen by the sword. In the most consider- 
able cities military colonies were established, and the Latin lan- 
* * It would be unjust not to acknowledge that M. Micali, in liis Histoire de U' Italie 
avant la domination des Romains, has thrown mach light upon several important points 


of the history of primitive Italy, and the people who ouly yielded to the Romans after 


a long and vain resistance, though it must be regretted that patriotism has often induced 
bins to Compromise his censure. 


+ Creuzer, Religions de l'Antiquité, traduction de M, Guigniaut, v. ii. p. 479. 
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guage only was used. ‘The greater ‘portion of the nation’ lost ‘all 
its property, and languished in poverty under a foreign’ yoke, 
which in. its tyranny endeavoured to efface national recollections, 
and to render every thing Roman.”"*® 
But the ruins of Etruscan towns, the originality of the arts and 
motiuments of their people, the charm which’ attaches itself to 
the mystery of their language, remained an enigma to‘us, and has 
therefore attracted towards the Etruscans the interest ‘and’ curi- 
osity of the moderns. According to the ingenious’ opinion'of Mr, 
Niebuhr they are incomparably more celebrated, and in greater 
renown, now, than in the time of Titus-Livius. The historian’ of 
Rome does not quit the subject without treating of their religién 
Another philologist, Professor at the University of Gottingen, 
much celebrated for his researches into Grecian autiquity, among 
others of the Dorians, has undertaken, on the subject of tlie Etrus- 
cans, the same labour as he has respecting the Dorict people. ‘The 
historical thought is the same, and there is not much differeicé in 
the divisions of his writings. M. Otfried Miiller may be‘ said t 
have endeavoured to write the biography of the Etrascans!’ heh 
divided his extensive monography into four books. In the fitst fe 
treats of their agriculture, industry, and commerce. '' Tw the second, 
of their social and domestic life. Inthe third, of their'religion’and 
divination. In the fourth, of their progress in the arts atid sciences. 
Thus we find that, following Dempster} and’ Lanzi,§'M: Orfried 
Miiller has elaborately treated a subject which ‘is but ‘an'‘episode 
with Creuzer in his Symbolique, and also with Mr. Niebuhr, in his 
What was precisely the political state of the Etruscans?“’'This 
inquiry, it must be ‘acknowledged, has more especially occupied 
us, in the work of M. Miiller, with reference to ecclesiastical ju- 
risprudence in its connection with’ political.’ To” how ‘great 
an extent was the conformity of religion with the’ law? °‘What 
was the naturé and originality of this ‘priestly aristocracy—the 
political condition of the nation? These'iare the subjects’'on 
which we shall endeavour to satisfy ourselves from the’ work ‘and 
the learning of the celebrated Gottingen professor!’ 
The sources of the history of the ‘Etrascans are'national; Ro- 
man, or Greek. As to the writings of this ‘ancient nation, whether 
those which contain the mysteries and doctrities of Givitation, 
Etrusca Disciplina; orthe historical + nnals, properly.soicalled; of 
* Niebuhr, 2d edit. t. i. pp. 11, 12. t Die Dorier, 2 vol. Breslas, ‘2624. 
¢ Etroria Regalis. Florence, 2099): ti view bag 
§ Saggio di lingua etrusca, et di altre antiche d’ Italia, per. service alla storia. de 
popoli, lle lingue et delle arte. of 
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which Varro speaks, which probably were written im the sixth 
century of the Roman era,* and had not perhaps remained un- 
mixed with Greek traditions: all are lost to us. The emperor 
Claudius in his history of the Tyrrhenians, which was written in 
Greek, in tweuty books, founded his narrative upon them, ‘This 
is also proved by the first fragment of his discourse on the mght 
of citing the Gauls-t The Greeks became acquainted with 
Etruria, when their epic poetry was yet resplendent, and their 
chief endeavour was to envelope the Etruscans in the circle of 
their traditions and their superstitions. What is left to us of all 
the Greek sources is especially to be found in Diodorus, Strabo, 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Atheneus, and Pollux the lexicogra- 
pher. As for the Romans, in all which regards the primitive his- 
tory of the people, they are alinost always under the charm and 
influence of Greek traditions. Having adopted them for them- 
selves, they did the same for their neighbours, and especially for 
the Etruscans. No one of their ancient historians has escaped 
from this bias of mind towards Rome, not even Cato, so well 
versed us he was in Italian origins. Yet it must not be forgotten 
Ag that such writers as Cato, Cincius, and Varro, ought to have con- 
~ BE sulted the monuments of Etruria, either directly or through some 
imtenmedials ; for Varro himself did not anderstand the Etruscan 
language. 
Weare naturally desirous, when about to take the bistory ofa 
people itito consideration, of ascertaining its origin, the stock 
from which it emanated, and the station which it holds 
countries and nations; but in this case it is somewhat difficult to 
gratify the wish. ‘Pruth and fiction have so often disputed as to 
where the Etrascans were cradled, each supported by traditions 
and hypotheses of the most opposite character, that it is scarcely 
possible to ascertain with any degree of certainty the place from 
which these original people set out. The Chananaci, the Pheeni- 
cians, the Celts, the Pelasgi, and the Greeks, have each in their 
turn been considered by the learned of Italy and France as the 
ancestors of the Etruscans.t On this poiut we will not dilate 
upon the excursive opinions of M. Otfried Miiller, who, besides, 
endeavours more especially to prove the originality of the lan- 
guage and manners of the Etruscans. For this purpose he stu- 
diously began by etymological researches on the idiom of the 
people of Italy; above all on that of Eseados, which, according to 
@ tradition much believed in former ages, went from Italy to the 
island, which they named after themselves; on the Latin; on the 


* The fourth century according to M. Niebubr. 
Grater, Suscnpt, page 


¢ See also Mr. Creuzer, translated by M. Guigniaut, v. ii. part Lee, p, 296. 
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usca; on the language of the Umbrians; and ended with 
the same conclusions as Dionysius. of Halicarnassus, that thé 
Etruscans resembled no other people of Italy in their language, 

The proper name of these people is Pacevas. The Latins ‘and 
the Umbrians called them Tusci. By the Greeks, they were only 
known under the name of Tyrrhenians, M. Otfried Miiller ‘in- 
quires by what means they extended their power on Etruria, their 
revenues, and their wars with the neighbouring nations; how 
they destroyed three hundred towns of the Umbrians; what were 
their struggles with the Ligurians, their advantages over Rome 
which for a brief period they had in their power; * in short, their 
successive victories, and the final triumph of the Romans, who, by 
the establishment of military colonies, ruined the cities and their 
inhabitants; so that Propertius was correct when, writing m'the 
praise of Augustus, he says :— 

Eversosque focos antique gentis etrusce. fi 


Nothing very clear and certain is known respecting their power.in 
Upper Ttaly. ‘They threw over. it a brilliant lustre, but.of| short 
duration.+ They likewise sent colonies into Campania and ;the 
islands. We have no means of ascertaining satisfactorily, whether, 
among the people out of Italy with whom they had any, transac- 
tions, they had to do with the Pheenicians; moreover, regarding 
their civilization, we can lay hold of no_ trace. of, this, orieutal 
people. The Carthaginians. were, however, atone time their 
enemies, and these two nations fought for the possession|of Sars 
dinia; they then united against their common enemy the ,Pho- 
censes, and appear to haye afterwards lived on good. terms) wit 
each other, so that by a kind of tacit convention Sardinia belonge 
’ to Carthage, and Corsica to the Etruscans, Corinth, that nich 
and powerful couutry, was also well knowa to, the ‘Tuscans, and 
must have had some commercial intercourse: with ‘Tarquinii, as) is 
proved by the tradition of Demaratus, ‘The nature and fertility 
of the ‘Tuscan soil, its. produce, the portion of it employed for, the 
support of life, the trade and the commerce of, the, Etruscans, 
their coinage and their pecuniary riches, occupy the first, book.of 
M. Otfried Miiller’s monography. We. now. arrive at the, second 
book, in which he treats of political and domestic life.) sun: 
It is difficult to ascertain with truth how the jaternal affairs of 
the state and of private families were conducted (in, ancient 
Etruria. |The religious books and rituals of the nation (rituales 
Etruscorum libri) are lost: they contained, in the opinion of, Kes. 


* See Niebuhr, v. 1, 2nd edition—The Porsenna war. | uel 
Vide Histoire des Gaulois, par Amédée Thierry, v. 1, p. 
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tus;* the: rights and usages according to which these people 
founded ‘the cities; consecrated the altars and the temples; what 
constituted ‘the satictity of the walls and the solemnity of the gate ; 


a, how the tribes, the wards, and the hundreds were divided; how 
a armies were formed and organized, and other matters of a simtlar 
character :appertaiming to peace and to war. On all these sub- 
ae jects: we have but a few toxens furnished by the Greeks and the 
pee Romans, and they do not often afford us any knowledge of the 
g internal relations of the country. ‘Fhe Romans, in the accounts 
4a a given by them of their different wars, often speak of the general 
Lf federation of the twelve Etruscan cities. M. Otfried Miiller, 


after'a discussion which should be compared with that of Mr. 
Niebuhr, instead of twelve cities which are every where spoken 
of, thinks be can enumerate seventeen; viz., Cortona, Perusta, 
Arretium, Volsinti, Tarquinii, Clusium, Volaterre, Russella, Ve- 
tulonia, Pisw, Fasule, Ver, Coere, Falern, Aurinia or Caletra, 
Volci, and Sepinum. However this may be, there ts certain! 
somevanalogy between this confederation and that of the Grecian 
cities, especially in Asia Minor, where the different states main- 
tained their independence, It is not improbable that ‘Tarquinii - 
hekb sway for a short time in the second century of the Roman 
eras but Volsinii and Clusium quickly shook off the supremacy 
of this rival city, which they at last overturned. 
The political tie by which the different citics were united was 
very slight; they were more strongly bound together by their reli- 
gious solemmtes. ‘The Tuscan nation assembled in the spring of 
every year near the temple of Voltumna; the cities elected a ngh 
priest for all the federation; the sacrifices were terminated by 
games; and, as in Greece and in the East, markets were held 
during these national feasts. Though these re-unions were annual, 
when any urgent circumstances occurred, some cities took the 
lead by immediately convoking a general assembly. The solemn 
re-unions were incontestibly composed of the entire nation; but 
the aristocracy alone deliberated there upon its affairs. ‘These 
assemblies ure often spoken of by Titus Livius under the name of 
principum concilia+ M. Ottried Miiller here finds himself, but 
does not notice the circumstance, completely at variance with 
Mr. Niebubr; for the latter cannot consent to acknowledge that 
the Eteuseuns had any national assemblies; he thinks that it was 
the principes alone, who not only deliberated on affairs, but even 
* PP. 450, Ritdales nominantur Etruscorum fibri in quibus perscriptum est, quo 
rite ‘eondentuc urbes, ane mdes sacrentor, qua sanctitate meri, quo jure porte, quo 


meio tdbes, cere, centune, disiribuantar, exereitus constituantur, ordinentur, 
teraqhe eyusmod: ad bellum, ad pacem pertinentia.— Dacier’s edition. 


t This form of administration still exists in Hungary, in Holstein, in Poland, &c. ; 
but the people do not in any way participate init,” 
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united themselves together, and that the conferences of aw aristos | 
cracy sacerdotal and warlike have no analogy whatever with the | 
assemblies of the Latins and the Samnites.* We incline to the. 
latter opinion, which seems to us more conformable to the-spirit 
of the Etruscan institutions. The forms of the federation appear | 
to have for some time survived the national prosperity, and-ander') 
the Roman domination some traces are yet met with always under, 
the auspices of religion. pina! 
It is a great hindrance to the acquirement of an intimate knows 
ledge of the history of Rome that so little is known of the 'poli- 
tical and civil relations of the people of Italy, especially:of the 
Etruscans. Etruria, as well as * must have had colonies. 
and municipalities which were subservient to the principal’ 
towns of the federation. Every city which possessed an exelu+ 
sive administration, had at its head an aristocracy that was wnat 
rally designated by the Romans by the name of prinetpes,. By 
them only were the affairs of the state conducted, and they formed’ 
a class of nobility by birthright, of which each member was:called 
lucumo. ‘The Romans fell into the error of considering:ducuma 
as a proper name; and Dionysius of Halicarpassus made the | 
same mistake. Lucumo was the general designation of Etruscan: 
nobles.. Thus the learned Varro tells us that Roniulus! 
manded assistance from the Lucumons; that is to ays) from: the: 
Etrascans. 
None but the failing of the nobles had any pretonsious to great: 
dignities, more particularly the royal dignity, which probably was», 
not hereditary, and the exercise of it much limited by the jealous: 
watch kept upon it by the aristocracy, of which in fact-the: 
Etruscan kings were but the chiefs. Nevertheless, this royal, 
. dignity, though restrained by the sub/imes virt and by the senate 
was much honoured in Etruria, and Roman writers often: speak. 
of it. Dionysius of Halicarnassus is of opinion that the insagnia’ 
of the Roman magistrates were borrowed from they Etruscan: 
kings. We know that the dars Porsenna is called by: historians: 
king of Clasium, sometimes king of the whole of Etrusiay and: 
we may presume that he commanded the 


The Etruscan, was fond: pomp ad: ude 
in its insignia and costume. ‘The Greeks in general di from: 


it in these particulars, and the. kings of Lacedemoniay even toa) 

peculiar extent. Rome, however, imitated it :—the Jictors,,the 

apparitores, the ivory curule chair, the toga pretexta, the pomp, 

of triumph, the golden diadem (etrusca corona), and other insignia, 
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wete borrowed from Etraria by the Romans, who pursued their 
love of imitation with a perseverance quite original, But in the 
estimation of the: [talian nations this external magnificence par- 
took somewhat of a symbolical character, and approximated men 
to»gods. they clothed their victorious, generals: in. the 
costume of Jupiter optimus maximus ; and it was the, same 
spirit that the triumphal warrior rubbed his face and body wath 
minium, by which means be resembled the image of Jupiter 
that was worshipped in the Capitol.* It is allowed that the 
Etruscan aristocracy was intimately attached to the priesthood ; 
the magistrates not inprobably possessed the imperium which we 
among the Romans, though it remained unknown -to othe 
majority of the Greek magistrates. ‘The senate was composed 
of Luewmons. There is no doubt that there existed a free nation, 
though under the influence of this aristocraey, yet without perso- 
nal servitude; but we are not acquainted with the nature or Ham- 
ber its privileges. We may conjecture that the imbabitants. 
of Etruria were divided into many classes, as was the case,in . 
Greece and in the Grecian establishments of Italy. In Rome. 
also the Roman people were divided, as has been satisfactorily 
established by Mr. Niebuhr, into patricians, clients and plebeians. 
Itiwas the custom likewise in Rome to devote to the infernal gods 
beth chents and patron who were unfaithful to their reciprocal 
engagements ; this religious and political idea must, have been 
borrowed from Etruria. Dionysius relates that in, the year 274 | 
of the Roman era, the Etruscan aristocracy, in order to. carry 
on the war with Veii, embodied their serfs (revioras), and formed 
a considerable army. ‘The nobles may be looked upon as great 
landed proprietors who armed their tenants; for it is certain) that. 
commotions existed against this aristocracy, as the factions of the. 
Greek cities did not remain strangers to Italy. 
‘Here M. Otiried Miiller would deduce from the ancient Roman 
coustitution certain conclusions regarding the mstitutions of 
Etruria, He doubts not that there existed amongst the Etruscan 
ie; a division similar to the three primitive tribes of the 
ms, the Hamnenses, Titienses, and Luceres; and the same 
organization of words; and believes he can establish thesfact, . 
that Rome, at its infancy, borrowed these distinctions from 
Etruria, ‘The innovations successively attempted in the Roman 
constitution, particularly by Servius ‘Tullius, ought also to have 


beev reproduced among the Etruscans according to the idea of 
M, Otfried Miiller. 


* Pliny. “ Enemerat auctores Verrius quibus credere sit necesse Jovis ipsius 


simalacri faciem diebus festis illini solitam, trivmphantumque corpora, Sic 
Camillum triumphasse,”’ &c. 
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We are not only entirely ‘ignorant! as :to: what were theccivilow 
relations and the private laws, but also:as to every thing: which’ 0! 
concerned the administration of justice among this» people.* | «dn «> 
this case also M. Otfried: Miiller thinks. that the: Roman law«amay) 
furnish us with exact analogies. only, certain thatthe 
woman possessed some real consideration in the family; the name> 
of the mother is met with as often as that of the father in 
chral inscriptions; to which may be added that»the female: 
nobility were admitted to the knowledge of divination, |. We know |: 
the prophesies of Tanaquil. The eldest of the family. had: pros! 
bably some privileges ; he was the chief of it, and represented it ' 
in the senate’: we may readily believe that he appropriated to ° 
himself, the title of dar or /ars, and that. on the contrary 
was the designation of the youngest sons of patrician families, \o 

Religion governed. civilization among. the: was: 
with them a science and,an \art, and may be said to have always .' 
formed a portion of the practice of public and private affairs»: 
In the power of a priestly aristocracy, by which were perpetuated '« 
traditions both theological and-scientific,} divination held among: 
the Etruscans an influence and an elevation which 1s:not tobe! 
met with in the history of any other nation,’ Rome’ borrowed 
from them all the discipline ofits religion ; and. there» existed) ! 
between it and Etruria an absolute intercourse of.religious practite \! 
and superstition. We cannot follow M.Otfned Miller through 
exposition of the divination and the religion of the Etruscans ,whichy 
however, it would be curious to compare with that of M. Creuzer.!> 
We will only record this important fact.in the Roman law:——That» 
the augurial discipline of Rome differed, in many points) from « 
that of Etruria. Romulus, who first took the guidance,had been: 
brought up at Gabii, according to tradition ; and, in the opinion» 
of the Romans, the omens, which formed so great\a feature: in 
public and private justice, was of a Latin ahd not an Etruscan 
origin, Yet M. Otfried Miiller remarks, that Gabn, where: it-is)» 
traditionally said Romulus passed his youth, was no stranger: to! 
Etruscan civilization; and, without denying the distinctions, hey 
always considers Etruria as the school of the learned superstitions! 


* M. Micali (chap. 21, On the government and civil laws of the ancient Italiana,):/ 
acknowledges, that owing to the loss of the books of Aristotle and Theophrasiag. it is 
impossible to know any thing certuin respecting the civil government of the ‘Tuseans, ’ 
He quotes this passage from Heraclitus de Pout, rag pad 
magaxcrevow ol When pemenidid pat pay / 
Pe debts he was fullowed by a crowd of children shaking an empty purse in order to 

ame him.” 

* See M. Creuzer, vol. ii, pt. 1. p. 404, 
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Let us recapitulate the principal features of the political civili- 
zation of the Etruscans. 

A. confederation of twelve or seventeen jntiopendent cities 
having inferior towns under their dominion. 

An aristocratic constitution. 

A senate. 

A mass of superstitious and religious disciplines, which are 
blended with public right, and almost always constitute it, | 

A nation submissive, though personally free, yet living in bonds 
of a kind of feudal hierarchy. 

Nothing positive is noun of the civil law or the administration 
of justice. 

Whatever was the origin of the Etruscans, the originality of 
their civilization is incontestible ; but, as they did not possess the 
exclusive genius of Egypt, they received from several nations, 
especially the Greeks, very powerful influence. ‘This is sufti- 
ciently proved by the history of their fine arts. , 

By their institutions they exercised great power over the 
Romans. ‘The religion and the patriciate of Rome are inexplica- 
ble without Etruria.—Although there may be much merit in 
_ the work of M. Otfried Miiller, his monography on the Etrus- 
cans is far from being so fruitful in its results as are his admirable 
researches respecting the Dorians, the study of which is so useful 
for the true knowledge of all which in Greece is not Athenian, 
and especially of the constitution of Lacedemonia. 


Arr. X.—1, Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of 
Eveter, by the Right Reverend Henry Lord Bishop of 
Exeter, at his Triennial Visitation in the Months of August, 


Seplember, and October, 1836. London: Murray. 1836. 
Svo. pp. 48. 


2. Church Reform, particularly relating to Bishops, Deans and 


Chapters, Parochial Clergy, aud Curates. By the Rev. W. L. 
Bowles, Bristol, 1856. svo. pp. 48. 


3. Remarks upon the Sysiem of Lay-Teaching, as ciiniand by the 
Church Pastoral Aid. Society, in uts Seventh Regulation, §c. 
By a Clergyman. London: Hatchard and Son. 1836. Svo. 
Pp. 29. 


Iris not often that we like the coinage of new terms, but there are 
cases which require it. The word which we have placed as the 
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When a Christian regards the whole range of his*relations afd 
respousibilities, with all the circumstances which result from ther | 
and depend upon then, he will endeavour, if he be wise, to classify 
and systematize them to his own view, in order that he may form a 
conception of their nature, and extent, and reciprocal bearings, at 
once theoretically complete and practically useful. Thus lie will’ 
look to the doctrines of bis most holy faith, and will see before 
him the vast science of Theology, both natural and evangelicals: 
he will look to his personal duties, and see before him the glonous 
science of Christian Ethics or Practics. But there is also another’ 
aspect in which the interests of his religion may be presented. He 
may behold himself as a member of a great Christian society, ' 
holding out to him new duties, which are, indeed, linked by the 
finest ligaments with his duties as a man and a citizen, yet based 
upon peculiar principles, which principles he is bound to promul- 
gate; having peculiar objects, which objects be is bound to pro- 
mote; and destined to carry forward, in the midst of the*world;’ 
views which are beyond the world, which high and happy destiny’ 
he must help toaccomplish. He, therefore, will look, or ovght to. 
look, to the science, which we would call Ecelesialogy, | °° 

That this arrangement, or distribution, will embrace all the con-- 
siderations which should occapy the attention of a Christian j that’ 
it is all-inclusive, like the exhaustively bifurcate analysis of Myi' 
Jeremy Bentham, we by no means say; for we are not now form- 
ing an entire scheme of speculative and practical religion. We 
may have omitted much, for example—although not quite so 
much as might be supposed—which respects the connezion o 
Christianity with worldly pursuits, and the influence of the Gospel 
upon the literature and knowledge, the science and art, the business 
aud the pleasures of human life—a subject whick has long pressed 
itself upon our thoughts—a subject, most momentous in itself, and 
still presenting some aspects that are abundantly melancholy. 
Nor, again, do we pretend that the division is absolute and com- 
plete between the three departments of Christiau Science which 
we have specified. No divisions are, or can be, complete. ‘To a 
supreme and perfect Intelligence all things are one; and. it.is one” 
oftice, even of the inferior thems into, their 
unity, and discover, if we may so speak without being , suspected 
of modern Pantheism, all in God, and God in all. Yet so 
divisions are necessary for the better comprehension of this unit 
itself, as well as for the convenience of the finite mind, whidly cin 


not grasp all things at once, but must separate in order that it aray” 
understand. 


heading of this article, is, we venture to believe,’ an instance i 
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We mean, then, by Ecclesialogy, a science which may treat of 
the proper construction and operations of the Church, or Com- 
munion, or Society of Christians; and which may regard men as 
they are members of that society, whether members of the Chris- 
tian Church in the widest acceptation of the term, or members of 
some branch or communion of that Church, located in some sepa- 
rate kingdom, and governed according to its internal forms of 
constitution and discipline. At present, we do not pretend to 
establish the principles of such a science; but we shall say a few 
words in demonstration of its use, and even its necessity. 

As a science it does not now exist. The knowledge which re- 
lates to it may exist in scattered fragments ; but it is not gathered, 
as a whole, into a definite and systematic shape. We know of 
really no writer who affords, at one view, a just and comprehensive 
insight into the entire aggregate of this mighty subject, laying 
down its axioms, assigning its hits, and marking out its depart- 
ments. For, invaluable as are the labours of Hooker and his fol- 
lowers, Ecclesiastical Polity, it is manifest, is but a part of Eec- 
clesialogy. At least, a more generic designation is required ; ‘and 
matters are rising up for discussion, in our day, which go far be- 
yond the scope of Ecclesiastical Polity, as understood at any 
former period, 

It is evident, too, that the formation of such a science is quite 
legitimate on the part of Christian men. For, although general 
suggestions, and models too, we may add, of some particular por- 
tions, are to be discovered in the Bible, yet the word of God, 
proving even thus the imfinite wisdom from which it emanates, has 
not undertaken to give specific rules in detail, applicable to all 
diversities, and dependencies, and concatenations of circum- 
stance; but has left much to be determined by the light of natural 
reason, by the lessons of accumulating experience, and by the de- 
mands of a practical expediency, varying with time and place. 

A deeper sense of the necessity of such a science, to be really 
studied upon rational and comprehensive principles, is forced 
upon us by the survey of the various agencies which are now at 
work, and the grievous errors which are mixed up with so much 
that is truly adinirable and excellent, simply, we believe, from 
want of a broad and cautious examination, . 

~ No man, indeed, who feels for his fellow-men, can regard, with- 
out a thrill of mtense yet humble gratification, the aggregate of 
that Clitistian energy which is now a-stir. To speak in general 
térms,—for, alas, it is the all-seeing glance of Providence alone 
which can reach all the particular instances,—no misery, no cala- 
nity, to which our beig 1s liable, is overlooked by Christian men 
aid Christian women whose hearts have been baptized with the 
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heavenly dews and influences of the Gospel, ‘The remotest hea» 
then, the rudest idolater, in whatever depths of barbarism he is 
sunk, and beneath whatever inclemency of the skies he vegetates, 
begins to find the missionary at his door, always ready to lead bim, 
into the path of life, and oftentimes to be the double physician 
of his spiritual and corporeal distempers. Nor disease, nor 
crime; nor poverty, nor ignorance; nor the famine of the body 
nor the worse starvation of the soul; no, not one of these is left 
without sympathy, without alleviation, without strentous attempts 
at its removal. ‘To every peculiar and separate want there is at 
least an endeavour to apply some appropriate, if not commensu- 
rate, provision. Where individual zeal appears inadequate, the | 
object is sought to be accomplished by.the virtue of united efforts; 
and the associations of Christians are almost as varied as the exi- 
gencies of mankind. Our professions, our trades, our naval and 
military services, are impregnated more or less. with the spirit, of 
practical religion; and there is scarcely a seaman in our merchant 
vessels, or a coast-guard, pacing on the solitary shore, who may, 
not possess a Bible, as well as the ability aud opportunity to read 
it. To the self-neglected of every kind, even to the vagrant and 
the gipsy, the means of instruction are at hand: for the widow 
and the orphan, for the aged and the bed-ridden, for the houseless 
and the maimed, for the blind and the deaf, for the returning pro« 
digal, for the outcast from the decencies and purities of life who 
is only willing to be reclaimed, almost all that a pious benevolence, 
can do is done, almost all that a pious liberality can give is given; 
and the busy hum of the school-room is heard; and the hospite 
opens its gates and the penitentiary its asylum; and, thanks be to 
God, amidst the temples of worldliness, the house of prayer is 
rising up. wal! 
It were a vain injustice to deny, that a large portion of these 
beneficial results has been achieved by the voluntary principle:— 
but, on the one hand, who can doubt that conscientious Dis- 
senters have furnished a noble contingent to the improvement of 
their fellow creatures; and, on the other hand, would it not be 
among the grossest of absurdities to pretend that a religious es, 
tablishment repudiates the proper application of the voluntary 
principle? It may be, moreover, argued that, if such be she 
power and intensity of Christian feeling, there. must be already, 
enough of knowledge, and enough of system, for all practicai 
purposes among the members of Christ's Church. But. the 
answer is, as a slight and rapid investigation, may soon show, that, 
while it is always necessary to stimulate religious efforts, itis naw, 
at least as necessary to direct them, ‘The current. is requiing 
strong: but the danger is, that, from the channels which it is 
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making for itself, it may undermine the banks of all ecclesiastical 
government, and spread confusion as it flows. 

Let us take, for instance, the very important subject of associa- 
tions, as bearing, if we may use the word which we have invented, 
upon the science of Kcclesialogy. ‘The course of the world is 
developing, more and more, the mighty force, and, in their legiti- 
mate employment, the mighty utility of combimed operations. 
The principle. of combination, or association, is even now 
achieving wonders; and we are well convinced that it is destined 
to achieve more. ‘The improvement and happiness of mankind 
depend, we believe, much more than is generally supposed upon 
right views with regard to the proper domain of association and 
individuality: or, in plainer terms, the respective spheres of in- 
dividual and associated agency. The prodigious value, and 
advantage, and poteucy of association, or combination, may be 
traced in a thousand cases, and a thousand ways. A very few 
illustrations must content us, as compared with the vast variety 
which might be given. In the statistics of any science, in the 
accumulation of facts, in the promotion of exact knowledge, its 
application is inestimable. All philosophical societies afford 
examples: and the time may arrive when the whole civilized and 
educated world will become as a philosophical society: for ob- 
servations may be made at once, and in coucert, throughout the 
most distant regions of the earth; and various climes will be 
working out together their several parts of the same problem ; and 
the knowledge of many sciences, as of meteorology, for instance, 
will advance with an enormous acceleration; for simultaneous 
experiments in an extended portion of space may do as much as 
successive experiments through an extended portion of time. 
Phe progress of education is another testimony. We might show 
how great services associations have rendered for the instruction 
of the poor; and, again, in other classes of the community, what 
cheapness and what comprehensiveness have been attained by the 
proprietary or combinative system of colleges and schools ;—a 
system which we hope to see, as we have said again and again, 
descending to the ranks of the humbler tradesmen and sbop- 
keepers. Already, indeed, is this system prosecuted among the 
mechanics and operatives of the kingdom; already is it continued 
from youth to mature age, as in those mutual instruction so- 
cieties,* which have been formed in Bath, Coventry, and other 


* These institations are likely to effect so much good, that we should very deeply 
regret to see their usefulness impaired by any internal divisions, or any unhappy 
disputes as to the choice of books. It appears to us, we confess, that considerable 
latitude roust be allowed: for that the question is determined, in almost every case, by 
the formation of the socicty itself. As far as the principle of an association admits 
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places, to afford a re-union amidst the intervals of hard labour; 
and join, in their true harmony, human knowledge with divine, 
Similar in principle are those literary and scientific institutions, 
which are springing up in our large towns and their suburbs 
with so abundaut a profusion; which may be regarded as mutual 
insurance companies against ignorance and ennui; and in which 
men, after the fatigues of business, and women, after their 
household occupations, are now devoting to their intellectual 
improvement the hours which might otherwise be given to sleep, 
or to wine, or to cards, or to the theatre ;—the theatre, which 
might be, perhaps, a school of morals, but is too often a school 
of folly aud profligacy, It is needless to add, how much associ- 
ations have accomplished towards securing individuals against 
unforeseen losses, and contingencies, and casualties,—as, for in- 
stance, Insurance companies for fire and life,—benelit and friendly 
societies,—sick clubs and self-supporting dispensaries ; or, again, 
towards facilitating and multiplyimg the comforts and refinements 
of social existence, and enabling persons of very moderate income 
to enjoy in concert many of those mental and physical luxuries, 
which, if they were to be bought by the sole expenditure of any 
single purchaser, could only lie within the reach of the most 
opulent. But these matters are scarcely upon our mmediate 
path. Our concern is rather with the immense efficacy and 
value of societies, in spreading the empire of religion,—in propa- 
gating the Gospel,—in promoting Christian knowledge,—in dis- 
tributing the Bible throughout the globe,—in sending missions 
and missionaries to barbarous shores and inland fastnesses, inac- 
cessible, perhaps, even to European industry and commerce, but 
not to the adventurous and holy footsteps of a Christian philan- 
thropy. 
On the other hand, much evil might be exhibited as inter- 
woven with the constitution or action of many kinds of associa- 
tions, and set off against any quantity of good which they have 
done, or are capable of doing. ‘To pass by political societies for 
the present, we might specify many combinations of persons en- 
gaged in trades and manufactures, whether masters or workmen :-— 
many associations or companies, which interfere by av unjust 
competition with individual diligence ;—many, which. go. to, co- 
erce individual liberty;—many, which concentrate the. heat of 


members of different opinions, so far the same principle ought to admit some hooks 
suited to these opinions ; otherwise an association will be betrayed into « palpable in- 
consistency, aud stultity itself either by what it introduces, or what it excludes... The 
spirit which regulated the library must be co-extensive with the spiritwhich originated 
the society. But we must pause; as this subject, to be properly discussed, would 
require far more space than we can devote to it in a note. bolt 
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individual zeal into a blaze of general enthusiasm ;—many, which 
lead to idle extravagances, in matters which night more wisely be 
left to individual volition, as, perhaps, Tee-Total Societies, or 
Temperance in Dress Societies ; besides others, where there is an 
inordinate extension of things highly advantageous in their place 
and measure; as where Mr, Robert Owen and his disciples 
imagine that they can turn earth in Utopia, by arranging the 
whole community of mankind into e/bs living in parallelograms ; 
and, by doing away the individual and competitive principle, reach 
in due time the perfectibility of the species, and secure an unli- 
mited amount of virtue and enjoyment. 

But here, again, we must look at the subject with reference to 
religious affairs. Now, one greatrule is, that associations ought 
not to clash one with another, or proceed upon a principle, not 
of emulation, but of collision. Yet not only is the whole Church 
of Christ a society of a pecuhar description; but every particular 
communion, aud much more every particular establishment, is a 
peculiar society, governed by its own rules, and having its own 
centres of authority. ‘To interfere with a society of this kind, 
with its constituted modes of organization and mstrumentality, is, 
in the long run, not to enlarge, but to couwnteract,—not to 
strengthen, but to shake. And can ecclesiastical principles be 
rightly understood, when we see men, who, amidst professions, 
and, we quite believe, with the profound reality, of attachment to 
the Church, would yet work orgamie changes im its modes of 
operation and discipline :——when we see power converging to 
some new and independent focus, and appointments flowing trom 
new and independent fountains:——-when we see Lord Ashley 
standing im the place of the Archbishop of Canterbury, and other 
noblemen and gentlemen in the place of the bench of bishops :— 
when we see /aymen commissioned by laymen, to aid the clergy in 
their pastoral ministrations :—-when we see the missionary system 
so managed as to disturb the parochial, and imtroduced, not into 
distant and unoccupied spheres, but into the heart of our home 
districts, where regular incumbents are already on the spot? 
Sure we are, that the effect of this system is to make a rent, by 
sewing new cloth into the old garment; sure we are, that in all 
societies, which must intermix themselves, whether for good or 
evil, with the usual action of a Church, either the prelates of that 
church ought to be the actual and presiding authorities, the 
known, ostensible, and responsible directors; or their avowed, 
however reluctant, opposition, will be of more benefit than their 
quiescent sanction; for sure we are, that either there will be 
perpetual disputes, or all the real influence will be lodged with 
the body by whom the functionaries are nominated, and by whom 
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they are paid. Sure, too, we are, that in all Church associations 
which aim at promoting the spiritual welfare of our domestic 
population, the legitimate business of a society is to provide 
money, and not men, means, and not agents. We can conceive,— 
for we are putting just a possible case by way of illustration, — 
that a society might construct floating chapels, which might be 
moved along the banks of our rivers: or provide materials for an — 
erection, which might be made available to the purposes of 
divine worship, and yet which might easily be taken to pieces, 
and carried from place to place: but we cannot conceive, that 
the society ought to appoint the officiating minister, or have any 
thing to do with his appointment. The better principle is the one 
on which the Lay Association has proceeded at Bath, of supply- 
ing a Curates’ Fund, but leaving to the bishop of the diocese, 
generally, we suppose, in conjunction with the incumbent of the 
parish, the nomination of the curates to be employed. 

‘The best plan of all, as we, like others, have repeated till we 
are weary, is to build and endow new churches and chapels, 
having ministers appointed, and districts attached to them ; and, 
to complete the parochial machinery of the land, instead of 
striving to apply the missionary, which may become almost an 
antagonist, system, in places where a more efficient economy has, 
or ought to have, superseded it. 

On the subject of the Church Pastoral Aid Society, for we 
omit others more obviously and notoriodsly objectionable, we 
proceed to quote two or three passages from some “ Remarks,” 
recently published, the writer of which is evidently a friend to 
the main design of the Association. Indeed, he commences 
thus,—-either taking for granted the very point which requires 
proof, or convicting us of being among the unreasonable of 
mankind ; 


‘It cannot be doubted by any reasonable man, that, in the present 
state of the Church in this country, beset as she is by enemies on all 
sides, and weighed down with the burden of a daily increasing popula- 
tion, a Church Pastoral Aid Society is of all other societies that of which 
we stand most in need; and, being fully convinced of this, we must all 
unite with a learned prelate of our Church, and ‘ humbly thank Almighty 
God, that he has put into the hearts of his servants, thus associated, the 
wish to effect, and the firm resolution to attempt this good work.’”—p. 1. 


Yet how does the writer proceed, clearly identifying himself 
at the same time with the Society, of which he appears to be a 
member ! 


“ But that He may crown their endeavours with his blessing, it must be 

their care, and the care of us all, that nothing be done which can at all 

interfere with the ministrations of that priesthood which Christ has 
NO. XLI.—JAN. 1837. Q 
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appointed over his Church, or which shall at all confound, in the minds 
of the people, that, their distinctive character, which must be at all times 
and under all circumstances maintained. That such is the desire of the 
leaders and promoters of the Church Pastoral Aid Society, cannot be 
doubted by those who know the characters of those good men. But 
they are principally laymen, aided by a few of the presbyters of the 
metropolis ; it is evident, therefore, that these have no right to institute 
a new system in the Church, affecting its character, independently of 
the constituted authorities of the Church ; and it is the duty of all 
presbyters to use the utmost caution in giving their countenance or sup- 
port to a society which adopts a system of pastoral aid unauthorized b 

the bishops; it is their duty to wait, to give their relers time to delibe- 
rate, and, when their sentiments are declared, to follow them implicitly : 
by no other means can order be maintained, and by no other means can 
we expect that Almighty God will crown our endeavours with his bless- 
ing; because those endeavours would be exerted out of that order 
which he has appointed."—-pp. 1, 2. 


Again, 


‘It is very evident, that however good and discreet the present arrange- 
ments of the Society may be, they must always be liable to be diverted 
from their present pradent constitution ; and, like all other novelties in 
the Church, this Society, should it succeed to any great extent, must 
through this regulation prove dangerous to the extent to which it ma 

succeed; and for this reason, among others, that the actual fact of the 
Church authorizng lay-teachers, will be in these times a sufficient war- 
rant for our people heaping to themselves teachers at their own discretion. 
In these days, when all would be teachers and few obedient hearers of 
the word, it should be the care of the Church to draw the line of dis- 


tinction between the clergyman and the layman with even more jealous 
strictness than heretofore.” —p. 3. 


The author, who states himself to be “ a Clergyman,” and 
who ts evidently a man of piety, and moderation, and good sense, 
afterwards cites the golden rule of St. [gnatius, “ “Exirxoron 
Which, im matters of discipline especially, must be 
observed by us at all times and under all circumstances ;” and 
offers some plans of his own, the consideration of which would 
divert us too far from our present object. In conclusion, he 
puts this solemn remonstrance in an interrogatory form : 


‘It remains for the Society to answer these questions :—whether it is 
more politic to put its system of operation upon such a footing, that it 
may receive the cordial co-operation and liberal contributions of ail 
churchmen, finding a welcome and a blessing in every diocese and 
parish inthe kingdom ; or, on such a footing, that its operations must 
be confined and its means circumscribed by the limits of its own party ? 
And whether is it more in the spirit of Christian charity and brotherly 
love to persevere in an objectionable principle, and form a yarty society, 
or relinquish that principle and form a Church society? Will it, I ask, 
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permit us all, clergy and laity, to join heart and hand in this glorious 
work, a work worthy of the purest ages of the Christian Church, or will 
it throw a stumbling-block in our path, either debarring us from all 
participation in this privilege, or compelling us to originate another 
society ; party against party in the bosom of the Church? Shall this 
be its course?) And for what? ‘To maintain a principle of doubtful 
or at least disputed good, and of positive, indisputable danger. 

‘ Let the friends of this Society, who are still determined to persevere 
in this regulation, answer these questions to their poor countrymen, their 
own consciences, and their God; and let them remember, that though 
they cannot see the danger and the error of the principle they would 
maintain, that others see both; and that they are bound in Christian 
charity to respect the scruples of their brethren, and withdraw the 
cause of offence. If they do not, especially should a more than adequate 
substitute be found them, men will become jealous of their intentions ; 
and, not without cause, fear that there must be some evil spirit lurking 
somewhere behind those good and pious men, who are put forward as 
the ostensible leaders. But that those good and pious men at the head of 
the Society will persevere in this regulation, when once the sentiments 
of the bishops and the clergy are expressed, I can never believe. | have, 
therefore, good hope that by the blessing of God, we may still all unite 
in this great and charitable work. The last words of the gifted and 
judicious Hooker may be a guide to us at this time:—‘ 1 am medi- 
tating,’ said that heavenly-minded man, ‘1 am meditating the number 
and nature of angels, their blessed obedience and order, without which 
peace cannot be in heaven; and, oh! that it may be soon earth. Let 
the order and obedience of angels be our pattern— we all know and 
acknowledge that our strength lies in union, but let us never forget that 


our union depends on order, ‘ [luc tandem concede ; hae ara tuelitur 
omnes.” pp. 


Our own exceptions, we confess, go more to the root of the 
Pastoral Aid Society than those of “a Clergyman.” His 
argument is directed solely against the system of lay-teaching, and 
the seventh regulation which provides, “ That this Soctety wall 
assist, as it may be able, in the supply to destitute places of /ay- 
agents, whether candidates for holy orders or others, or whether 
partially or wholly to be maintamed. Which lay-agents shall act 
under the direction of the incumbent, and be removable at his 
pleasure.” On this point we shall only say, that, while we most 
fully recognise the infinite value, and the indispensable necessity 
of lay-cooperation, afforded to the clergy, both nationally and 
parochially, we believe the nature and extent of this lay-agency 


* Tt is with the most heartfelt pleasure that, since writing the above remarks, I 
have heard that a disposition has been expressed by some of the friends of this Society 
(o suspend this regulation. May a mercifal God, who alone has put such a charitable 
disposition into their hearts, enable them to bring the sume to good effect, that by our 
united efforts, all our poor brethren may be called from the highways and the hedges, 
and gathered round the altar of their God.” 
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to be still among those important subjects on which some larger 
measure of ecclesialogical science is urgently required.* 

How, too, are these impressions confirmed, when we think of 
all that has been said and written respecting the Church Com- 
mission, and its measures of Church Reform. Who can be 
ignorant of the complaints which have been made, and which are 
not likely to die away, of a Commission issuing from the state 
without the sanction or assent of the ministers of the Church 
assembled in convocation, composed chiefly of laymen, and 
enacting or altering ecclesiastical arrangements, while only repre- 
senting one order of the clergy? Who can doubt that some 


* The co-operation of Christian women, in its proper sphere, is also most serviceable 
to the cause of religion. Kut how far they ought to interfere with clerical ministrations, 
or select ‘ aids” for the pastors of the church, are points of really awkward and delicate 
discussion. The subjoined advertisement, kindly forwarded tous froma provincial 
newspaper, does not sufliciently explain what the ladies are to do, and what power ts 
to be vested in their hands, 


* CHURCH PASTORAL AID SOCIETY. 
Ava Meeting held on Thursday last, at the Clifton Assembly Room, for the purpose 
of forming a Society to be called the BRISTOL AND CLIFTON LADIES’ 
ASSOCIATION, in union with the Bristol Auxiliary, 
P. F. AIKEN, Esq., in the Chair ; 
The following Resolutions were adopted unanimously :— 
Moved by the Rev, T. 1. Binpunrn, and seconded by the Rev. E. Parken, 

1. That this Meeting, persuaded that the Church Pastoral-Aid Society, under the 
blessing of Almighty God, promises to be essentially useful in promoting the efficiency 
of our beloved Church, and thereby in diffusing nepumeeele that Gospel, which is 
the power of God unto Salvation, desires to express a lively increasing interest in its 
prosperity, 

Moved by the Rev. R. Bronir, and seconded by Nanir Baxter, Esq. 

2.—-That it appears most desirable to unite with the Bristol Auxiliary Church 
Pastoral-Aid Society those Christian Ladies of Clifton and Bristol, who, professing to 
love the truth in Jesus, (as seripturally set forth in the Articles and Formularies of our 
Establishment), are anxious by all means within their sphere to promote its increased 
usefulness and success, And that a Society be now formed, to be called, ‘The 
Hristol and Clifton Ladies’ Association. The following Ladies to be the Committee 
for the year ensuing, with power to add to their number. 


RRISTOT, CLIFTON, 
Miss Steele Mrs. Hensman 
Steele W. Hunt 
Ring -—— Walter Bernard 
—— Grindon 


Moved by the Rev, W. B. Mackrwarr, and seconded by the Rev. J. B. Crirrorn, 

3.—That the Documents already put forth by the Parent Society, are replete with 
evidence of its necessity and utility, its designs and objects being such as loudly to call 
upon all the members of the National Church, to come forward to its support by their 
pecuniary contributions, and especially by their prayers. 

Moved by the Rev. L. R. Cocaw, and seconded by the Rev. W. Wart. 

4.—That this Meeting cannot separate without expressing its gratitude to the Great 
Head of the Church, for the measure of success with which he has been pleased to 
favour this institution ; and that he has moved the hearts of his people ‘ to come to the 


help of the Lord against the mighty’ by this new means, undertaken, it is hoped, with 
a single eye to his honour and glory. 
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ecclesiastical principles of the gravest nature need to be settled 
and adjusted, when we behold prelate almost ranged against pre- 
late, and an episcopal charge—vigorous, impressive, startling as 
it is—yet, in many places, betraying sore and wounded, if not 
irritated feelings, sharp and biting as a polemical pamphlet, and 
almost sounding like a challenge to controversy: when we behold 
the chapters of the kingdom arrayed against the bench, the 
second rank of our clergy against the first: when we behold the 
rector and the curate attacking the diocesan: when we behold 
perpetual and exciting appeals made to the daily press, and the 
editor of a newspaper called to act as judge and umpire between 
the orders of the Church? | 

It is not for us to decree upon such matters; it 1s not for us to 
adjudicate between such parties. We shall, therefore, merely 
cite a few passages bearing evidence to the facts, and leave the 
inferences, the painful inferences, to suggest themselves. 

We turn, first, to the Charge of the Bishop of Exeter, which 


has already attracted so much attention from all quarters, ‘The 
following are extracts :— 


‘] pass to other particulars in the legislation of the current year, 
which must have excited more than common interest in you. 

“Among these I will first remark on the bill entitled ‘An Act for 
the better Regulation of Ecclesiastical Revenues, and the Promotion of 
Religious and Moral Instruction in Ireland :’ in plain English, for seiz- 
ing on the revenues of the Protestant Church in Ireland, and applying 
them to some undefined purpose of teaching morality without religion, 
and religion without a creed. 

“ On this bill I shall be brief; but I cannot but congratulate you, on 
higher grounds than sympathy with your distressed and excellent 
brethren, the clergy of that country, that the cause of true religion has 
not been there abandoned ; that those moderate funds (for such they 
have been proved to be) which the piety and wisdom of former ages 
have provided for the maintenance and the extension of a pure faith 
throughout Ireland, have not become the prey of a perfidious faction, 
which could not have acquired the powers of mischief which, unhappily, 
they possess and exercise, but by entering into engagements, and bind- 
ing themselves by pledges, which Englishmen and Protestants would 


deem it impossible for any who call themselves Christians to dare to 
violate.” —pp. 12, 13. 


‘“ No obloquy—bowever it may be attempted to heap obloquy 
on all who thus feel and thus proclaim their feeling—no violence of 
invective, from whatever quarter, and in whatever place, high or low, it 
may be uttered,--shall deter me from giving expression to similar indig- 


nation, so often as it shall be called forth by similar perfidy, exhibited 
in such a cause.” —p. 13. 


‘| turn to the measures of Church Reform, which have been in part 
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made the law of the land, and in part stand over for the deliberations ot 


another year, 

“ The first description indeed applies only to one measure—the * Act 
for carrying into effect the Reports of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
so far as they relate to Episcopal Dioceses, Revenues, and Patronage.’ 
The result of what is therein accomplished may be thus briefly summed 
up :—The revenues of bishops are so far equalized, by contributions to 
be made from the richer to the poorer sees, as to render commendams in 
future unnecessary, and almost to supersede the practice of translations 
from one diocese to another. These are objects on which, in my last 
address to you, | ventured to express my own hearty concurrence in the 
course now taken by the commissioners ; and here, with a renewed ex- 
pression of this feeling, T should be content to leave the matter, if, 
unhappily, the Act which has recently passed had not contained other 
provisions, which, wholly unnecessary for the attainment of its pro- 
fessed objects, are pregnant, or seem to be pregnant, with the most dis- 
astrous consequences to the Church of England, as an Established 
17, 18. 

“A machinery of the most formidable and portentous nature has 
been created, threatening us with a series of changes in our ecclesiasti- 
cal constitution, so often as the convenience of any government, which 
may be dependent on the will or caprices of a faction hostile to the 
Church, shall dictate such changes. 

“That I do not exaggerate the danger will, 1 think, be manifest, on 
a very slight examination of this part of the Act. Tnstead of a com- 
mission, there is created a perpetual corporation, to be called by the 
name of * The Ecclesiastical Commissioners for England ;’ a denomi- 
nation taken from the ill-omened precedent of a similar body corporate— 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners for Ireland’-—created three years 
ago, by an Act of which the first minister of the crown has recently 
admitted and proclaimed, that no one in his senses could doubt that it 
was a discouragement of the Protestant cause im that unhappy country. 
But let this pass. Not only is a perpetual body corporate created for 
managing these aflairs of the Charch—a matter in itself of fearful 
danger, as inviting to a perpetual and mischievous activity in managing 

but the composition of this body proceeds on a principle (if a prin- 
ciple it may be called) never before witnessed in the construction of any 
corporation known to the laws of this land, save that disastrous prece- 
dent to which T have already referred. In short, the great majority of 
these members of the body, more than three-fourths, are removable at 
the pleasure of the crown,’ -pp. 18, 19. 

‘To state the particular provisions of this Act would be to give a 
very inadequate representation of the dangers involved in it. Its chief 
mischief (little as this could have been intended by some of its authors) 
is, that a depository of power, a permanent, a perpetual depository of 
power, is thus created, and placed under the control of the minister of 
the day, to which all the concerns of the Church may gradually be 
drawn. In the fourth report we see announced a vast enlargement of 


the operations of this body ; and every passing year will probably be 
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marked by some fresh accessions, until the country shall be accustomed 
to see it invested with attributes, compared with which the highest 
authority over the Church, claimed by the Tudors or the Stuarts, will 
appear powerless and insignificant. 

“ Meanwhile, even in one of the very earliest acts of these commis- 
sioners, we see an instance of the besetting sin of all such bodies, a 
proneness to extend their own powers, a mischievous latitude and laxity 
in construing the terms in which their trust is confided to them; a vio- 
lation, in short, of both the letter and the spirit of the commission under 
which they act.”—pp. 21, 22. 


‘In looking at the Reports of the Commissioners, while I sincerely 
honour the wisdom which bas dictated many of their recommendations, 
it will not, I hope, be deemed presumptuous if [I withhold my assent 
from others, especially from some of those which relate to archdeacons, 
and to deans and chapters.”’—p. 26. 


“* As to the recommendation of the fixed number of four canons in 
every chapter, I would say, that to prescribe any certain number as that 
which will suit every cathedral and every see, seems to be a marvellously 
inartificial, and if I were not withheld by respect for those who have 
proclaimed the opinion, [ should add, a marvellously injudicious view of 
the matter." —p. 28. 


‘Tt has from the first appeared to me a great and glaring mistake in 
the scheme recommended by the commissioners, that it deals with all 
cases as if they were alike, and makes no allowance whatever for the 
differences which different dioceses must necessarily present. Yet I 
remember well, that when Lord Grey's government requested the 
bishops to deliberate on the wisest measures for making chapters avail- 
able to the purposes of our Established Church, it was unanimously 
agreed among us, that no one ay ought to be applied to all; and 
every bishop undertook to consider, and prepare himself to represent, 
how the actual constitution of his own chapter could be best modified 
and made most efficient. A recollection of this unavimous agreement 
could not fail to increase the astonishment with which I read this part 
of the Report. 

‘In truth, in thus communicating with you, my reverend brethren, 
on a matter of so great common interest to all among us, and on which 
every rank and class of clergy have a right to expect that their feelings 
and judgment should be allowed their due weight, [ must not permit my 
veneration, great as it is (and too great it can hardly be), for the most 
venerable names in the commission, to deter me from stating, that I 
think one great error has influenced their whole proceeding, and has 
impaired the usefulness of almost every part of it. There is not enough 
(indeed there is hardly anything) of adaptation to the special wants and 
circumstances of the several dioceses. ‘There is very little of local 
propriation, and no local administration of the fands acquired. All is 
marked by what most of the wisest men around us consider to be the 
vice of modern legislation—all is ‘ centralization,’ as it is called; a 
word not more strange to our language, than the practice which it indi- 
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cates is foreign to our ancient habits and feelings. London, in short, is 
made to be all in all. In the present instance one board, seated in 
London, and composed of men, some of whom, and those the best qua- 
lified by experience, will necessarily be often, and for many months 
together, absent in the discharge of their own high duties as bishops, 
while a large portion of the remainder must be mainly occupied by their 
cares as statesmen: this one board, practically reduced to those few 
members, whose other duties are confined to London, would have to 
regulate, in several most important particulars, the concerns of every 
diocese in England. Surely this ought not to be.”—pp. 32, 33. 


This distinguished prelate passes some other strictures of a 
memorable and striking character upon the ecclesiastical changes 
effected or contemplated ; and talks with a grave but cutting 
irony of “ the golden age which is to arise upon us.”—His lord- 
ship's observations, at page 42, might be extended to many other 
subjects, on which also the opinions of Churchmen are “ ¢2- 
tremely lax, caused by ignorance, or want of due consideration.” 

We come from the prelate to the prebendary. ‘The Rev. 
William Lisle Bowles has collected ito a pamphlet certain 
letters and addresses ‘fon the Proposal of the Church Commis- 
sioners to transfer to the Bishops the Patronage of Deans and 
Chapters.” Be our opinion what it may on the matter at issue, 
we cannot but regret that so amiable a man, and one whose 
name is connected with so much that is soothing and beautiful 
im our literature, should now have written in a sarcastic and most 
undignified tone “ ad augendam invidiam.” The case of the 
chapters has been already stated fairly and forcibly, im declara- 


tions having a more official authority, as coming from the body 
at large.* 


* A Meworial has been addressed to his Majesty's Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 

beating a date so recent as the 26th of November, 1836. It is a calm but earnest 
statement, written in the temper in which such matters ought to be discussed ; namely, 
with a view to real justice and real expediency, and without those criminatory and 
offensive allegations of rapacity and nepotism, malversation and abuse, which, from 
whatever quarter oy proceed, are so bitterly painful to the true fnends of the Church. 
We have only room for the conclusion, which, be it remarked, is the strongest part of 
the address :— 
* This Memonal we address to the Commissioners with every feeling of duty and 
respect ; entreating them to consider the situation in which we are placed, as holders 
of important offices which, by our oaths, we are bound to defend, and of which we 
believe the continued maintenance and support to be ‘conducive to the efliciency of 
the Established Church.’ 

‘To sum up our wishes—-We claim a right to the disposal of our own revenues, 
and of our own patronage ; we deprecate reduction of number; and we entreat, that 
ra the disposal of patronage, we may not, as ecclesiastical patrons, be subjected to any 
exclusive restrictions. 

“ip We conclude with solemnly adjuring the Commissioners in the words of Arch- 
bishop, then Bishop Whitgft, addressed to Queen Elizabeth—*‘ as she was,” he said, 


* intrusted by the late act or acts with a great power, either to preserve or waste the 
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The following dictum, which appears also at page 15, flourishes 


conspicuously as a sort of motto on the title-page. We print as 
Mr. Bowles has printed :— 


‘Far be it from me to attribute motives to any, but I do not fear 
— to declare my own opinion, that let the motives of this conduct 
e what they may, more has been done to injure the cause of Epis- 
copacy, among impartial and sensible men, by this one attempt, than 
was done by Martin Mar-Prelate in the reign of Elizabeth: by Leigh- 
ton's Plea against Prelacy ; by the Smectymnuans against Prelacy in 
Charles the First's reign—the solemn ‘ league and covenant-men’ ‘ cove- 
nanting’ to destroy Episcopacy ‘ root and branch,’ or by the electrical 


eloquence, the ome, of invective—the withering scorn, or the ‘ grim 
laughter’ of Milton.” 


Mr. Bowles says, in a dedication to Lord John Russell— 


“I beseech you to remember, that they whose interests are most 
directly concerned have not been consulted, the Bishops and Commis- 
sioners only having had any voice in the recommendations to transfer to 
the Bishops the patronage now vested in the Deans and Chapters. 

‘As to the government of Cathedrals, which will, if this Bill pass, 
fall into the hands of the Bishops exclusively, who are not only em- 
powered by it to despoil their bumbler brethren of their ee but, 
by nominating all the Canons, to place the Chapters at their command, 
I may have opened your eyes, and those of other high and honourable 
Lay-Commissioners, to ulterior projects, the thought of which may not 
have occurred to them or yourself ; but if, under the mask of Reform, 
chicaning Prelacy shall succeed to the individual dictation, dolo aut vir- 
tule, by force or fraud, for which, with its present power and patronage, 
it has ever secretly panted,—if by stratagem, a blow of three-fold 
might is to be aimed at our Patronace, our [NpErENDENCE, and our 
‘sweetest songs of Sion,’ I pray that they who have meditated this 
wrong may never have reason to exclaim, 


Eheu! 
Quam temere in nosmet legem sancimus iniquam !’ ”—pp. iii. iv. 


In a Preface, he speaks thus in his own name, and in the 
name of others, who, to his undisguised horror, have been irre- 
verently styled “ Cathedral-men.” 


“In one word, they resist the most cruel injustice and the most op- 
probrious insult that could be meditated against an honourable mind ; 


insult and injury in what it is proposed to give, and what it is intended | 


to take away, —offering a paltry and pitiful dole, as a bribe, to our sordid 
selves, and taking away all means of doing good to others,—taking 
away the power of conferring a Living on the meritorious and indigent, 


churehes’ lands,’ and applying his words to chapter revenues and prebendal endow- 
ments, ‘ dispose of them for Jesus’ sake, as the donors intended. Let neither friends 


nor flatterers beguile you to do otherwise, and put a stop to the approaching ruin of the 
Church, as you expect comfort at the last day.’ ” 
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and throwing to ourselves, insultingly, a bone from the rich man’s table, 
allowing us to take one small living in the neighbourhood, in common 
with minor canons and schoolmasters !—whilst all, and every other 
small item of preferment in our gift, from the founder of the Cathedral, 
to be—for the or Rerorm!! transferred to rue Bisnor of the 
Diocese! We know what the Lion has said, but the Lamb has had no 
voice. This insult and this injury, to a most deserving body of men in 
their ecclesiastical station, they resist !-—against this insane persecution 
of their superiors they have, and will appeal, to their king and country ; 
and he whose hand now directs this pen, with whatever power, conscious 
of right, will never lay it down, though declining in years, till his heart 
beats no longer, against such insult and such robbery !!”—pp. vi. vil. 


“That these tranchant Spiritual Lords Commissioners, as a body, 
should take advantage of the Reform Bill to make their Chapters de- 
pendent and subservient, is natural, and this alone would amply indem- 
nify them for all sacrifices ; but that under the same name of Reform 
they should propose to take from us and give to themselves the presenta- 
tion to every living we had to bestow on children and indigent merit— 
especially in the present day, when stern looks are turned towards their 
own trembling mitres,*—is absolutely inconceivable and incredible. 
Still more incomprehensible does it seem, that any sane man should 
have been persuaded to give his assent to a proposal so unjust ;—still 
more incomprehensible yet, that such a proposal should not have been 
received by Ministers with a smile of surprise, and by the country at 
large with a dragon-hiss of reproach and derision, from the land’s-end 
to Berwick-upon-Tweed ! ! 

“It has been also said, that those members of Chapters who peti- 
tioned the House or Commons, would have consulted their reputation 
if they had confined their remonstrances to the Commissioners!! But 
What reason had they to hope for any favourable answer to a petition to 
that body, when they knew that it had already treated with contempt 
the memorials of Six Cuaprers ? They had every reason for believing 
that any further communication with the Commissioners would be use- 
less, and therefore in self-defence they petitioned, and not without effect, 
the House of Commons. The Commissioners, and the Commissioners 
only, have caused a// the disunion which has arisen, by their arbitrary 
and intolerant measures; and that they would produce this disunion 
they had sufficient warning, from one at least of the Chapters, in very 
plain language. Culpam qui meruit ferat.”—pp. viii. ix. 


‘* With us, four Canons Residentiary are to remain out of siz. The 
Bishop, who formerly appointed one of the number, is now to appoint 
all four Canons! and, what appears still more bard and unjust—the 
rught of appointing in turn to certain livings, which the Residentiaries 


*** Some of the proudest monuments of piety and general learning have been con- 
tributed, and the Christan Library of Knowledge enriched with works of various 
learning, by members of Cathedral Chapters, and without their voluntary, generous, 


and powerful defence, in all ages, the Bishops’ own Cathedral thrones would have 
been much less secure.” 
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have possessed since the Conquest—is also, without any alleged offence, 
to be taken away, and given—to whom ?—to the Bishops, who have 
‘many flocks and herds ;) and they, in recompense for the loss of Pre- 
bends, are to take ‘ the poor man’s ewe lamb’ also! and this is what they 4 
call making a sacrifice! and Dit boni! a Reform !”— Address, p. 1. 


It will be enough—-alas, satis superque-—-to make one more 
extract from a second Address to the Bishop of London :— ee 


“| deprecate anything like ridicule in the cause of serious truth ; but 
I think the following representation will not unjustly describe the spirit 
of the proposal on which [ have animadverted. Imagine a scene— a 
Lay-Lord and Spiritual-Lord-Commissioner, 
L.L. Well, my Lords, you find the nation and all thinking people 
demand some reform in the Church ? a 
S. L. Doubtless. 
L. L. What would you yourself propose, my Lord ? 
S. L. Hum! we have made some sacrifices, particularly as to certain 
Prebends in our gift 
And you propose 
S. L. Yes, for the sake of the cause or Rerorm, that we should be 
empowered, having out of our superfluity given up some things, to take 
all patronage from Deans and Chapters. 
L.L. Did you say all, my Lord? 
S. L. Aus, with a few exceptions for Minor Canons, Schoolmasters, 
and Residentiaries, in case any small living in the neighbourhood of the 
cathedral, not in our own gift, should be vacant. 
L. L. Oh! we think we understand you. 
S. L. The fact is, these voracious Canons devour all: to be sure we 
. have at our tables some turbot and sturgeon, but the Canons have two 
. small fishes, one for themselves and another for their poor neighbours, 
: and moreover fo or three loaves a-piece. What occasion have they for 
a these ?—the fishes would look better on our tables, and in return we 
ad shall throw them a sprat or red-herring. As to the loaves, we will 
is divide one between the Residentiaries, Minor Canons, and School- 
masters. We know best how to dispose of ald preferment. If ever so 
little patronage is left in the hands of Canons, they will give it to some 
beggar or other. But we have relatives—nephews, nieces, sons and 
daughters of nephews and nieces, and besides—noblemen and gentle- 
men have claims. 
* * * * * 
‘| do not think there is one word of exaggeration in this descrip- 
tion; .. . . but my heart fails me.” —pp. 23, 24. 


To descend to other ranks in the clerical profession, our 
readers can scarcely have forgotten the unseemly attacks which 
have been made by “‘ A Curate,” in the Times newspaper, upon 
the Bishop of Gloucester, Still less can they have forgotten, or 
are they likely to forget, the proceedings with respect to the 
Rev. Mr. Nolan, the cisdevant Roman Catholic priest, and the 
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letters of the Rev. Thomas Perceval Magee to the Archbishop 
of Dublin. We have only room to insert, as a specimen, one of 
the last, directed fo Dr, Dickinson the Chaplain, but at Dr. 
Whately the Archbishop :— 


“ Sir,—Having received no reply to my letter addressed to you on the 
29th of November, I conclude that the several points therein stated have 
proved satisfactory. I, therefore, in accordance with the principle I have 
asserted of ‘ pulpit jurisdiction,’ intend that a series of controversial ser- 
mons shall be preached in the parish church of St. John against the ‘ Er- 
rors of Romanism,’ Socinianism, and the Education Board. The 
preachers I have selected are—the Rev. Mr. Trail (Mr. Nolan's substi- 
tute), the Rev. John Martin, Rev. M. Beresford, Rev. Peter Roe, Rev. 
Robert M'Neile, not one of whom belongs to the diocese of Dublin ; and 
it is fair to add, I do not purpose asking his Grace’s permission, 

* ‘To prevent any future quibble as to a notice of ‘the day,’ I have 
fixed the first Sunday after Christmas. In your last letter you state— 
‘ Had my communication, written on Saturday, been received by his 
Grace in time on Sunday, I should have been warned that the reading of 
a private letter from the communion-table was illegal.’ I reply, had I 
been ‘so ‘ warned,’ | should have read the corespondence betore divine 
service commenced. 1, however, acknowledge I have broken the rubric 
in so acting, and shall not offend again. But, let me ask, is the rubric 
so strictly adhered to in St. Anne's Church, which, from his Grace con- 
tinually attending and officiating therein, may truly be called his Grace's 
cathedral? Is the Athanasian Creed ever omitted in the presence of the 
archbishop? Is it ever omitted in the Castle Chapel, not only in his 
Grace's presence, but in that of the Lord-Lieutenant? Have the state 
prayers, and even the first lesson in the evening service, ever been omit- 
ted? And, following the example of St. Anne’s Church, are they not, 
to your own knowledge, (on this point | refer to your particular friend, a 
Fellow of Trinity College), omitted in a proprietary Chapel in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the palace? Is the rubric never violated by the arch- 
bishop himself in his mode of administering the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper? And is it in accordance with the canons and the act of uni- 
formity, that conscience-fettering new test is now adopted at the palace, 
which each curate, before he is licensed, is obliged to sign—an example 
not followed by any other bishop of our church? And has not the effect 
of this latter regulation been to drive men of talent and piety from the 
diocese of Dublin—for example, Messrs. Penefather, Dee, &c.? ‘True, 
the system has now been modified, and a verbal assent is all that is re- 
quired. Nice distinction! more suited to the meridian of ‘ Maynooth,’ 
and which has been indignantly rejected, as in the case of the Rev. Mr. 
Brovke, who, in consequence thereof, remains unlicensed in Swift’s-alley 
tree church. 

** Lastly, is there not another proprietary chapel, where the errors of 
the Church of England are now openly descanted upon from the pulpit, 


while those of the Romish Church are prohibited from being exposed in 
my church ? 
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“Tam obliged to have recourse to this mode of communication, as 
any letter of mine will not be read at the palace, as evidenced by the fact 
that even my apology was returned with the laconic reply, in the arch- 
bishop's handwriting, ‘ Not opened, R. D.,’ which appears to me rather 
at variance with the sentiment expressed in the first page of his Grace's 
mandate against ‘ extempore prayer and religious meetings’—‘ I shall be 
at all times ready to have free communication with my clergy. 

I remain, Sir, yours faithfully, 


Tuomas Percevan Maces. 
Merrion Square, Dec. 3.” 


And such things are sent through the medium of the public 
papers; such bolts are shot in such a manner ! 

Our case is, we think, made out. A lamentable want of eccle- 
sialogical knowledge must exist somewhere. It is impossible that, 
in these unhappy disputes, some of which involve the funda- 
mental principles of Church government, the conduct of both 
parties should be strictly justifiable. 

Even with regard to the admirable project of building and en- 
dowing additional churches and chapels in the metropolis and 
throughout the kingdom, there may exist mistakes of some conse- 
quence, which a larger acquaintance with the true principles of 
ecclesiastical philosophy would obviate or remove. We allude, 
not of course to the enlightened prelates who have set the. scheme 
on foot, or to the committees which have undertaken its imme- 
diate management, but to other persons who, with the best inten- 
tions, have not always the widest and clearest views. ‘They 
seem to imagine that churches are required expressly and only 
for the humblest classes of the population, and are to be built ex- 
pressly and only for their use. We hear of model churches for the 
poor, as if some new species was meditated, Now it is unques- 
tionably true, that in some districts the proportion of poorer 
inhabitants is so vast, that attention must be paid, mainly, if not 
solely, to their spiritual necessities. It is also true, as we have 
shown on a former occasion, that, in any districts where church 
accommodation is lamentably insufficient, persons in independent 
circumstances will gradually dislodge, even from the free seats, 
the lowly and the obscure, who are literally ashamed to put their 
worn, or soiled, or homely garments, by the side of gayer, more 
substantial, and, as they fancy, more creditable clothing. But 
the object is to provide church accommodation for all; and for 
this purpose we are not to make a partition between the rich and 
the poor; but to take a numerical, or rather territorial division. 
The true principle, at once the simplest, the most obvious, and 
the most wholesome, is, that a place of worship is to be erected 
for all the persons residing within a given space. In other words, 
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the nature of the church, and of the accommodation to be con- 
tained in it, must be determined by the nature of the localities, 
This other axiom too may be laid down, that if Christian energy 
does much for the rich likewise, it will be enabled to do not less, 
but more, for the poor. ‘The resources, applicable to the exi- 
gencies of the humblest, will be not crippled, but augmented. A 
larger church will be required; but the part devoted to the more 
wealthy may be made to pay for itself—in some cases even to 
leave a surplus ; and the current expenses of the sacred building, 
and of the parochial establishments attached to it, will be raised 
with more facility and contributed with more cheerfulness. In 
times past the poor have not indeed been forgotten; but un- 
doubtedly their numbers have far outstripped the existing means 
of affording them religious instruction. At present, there may be 
a tendency both in the general arrangements of Christian philan- 
thropy, and in the particular exertions of parochial clergymen, to 
treat the more affluent with a comparative, and almost positive, 
disregard, Of the value of the soul to every rank alike, of the 
spiritual dangers of the wealthy, and of the difficulties which their 
very wealth lays m the way of their salvation, we shall now say 
nothing. But for the sake of the poor we must lament and de- 
precate an error, which has usually, we know, its source in an 
excess of the most praiseworthy and amiable feelings. We may 
reach the poor thruugh the rich; but it is impossible to reverse 
the process, and reach the rich through the poor. Gain over a 
rich man to real and vital Christianity, and you have already raised 
up an instrument able and willing to befriend his poorer neigh- 
bour, whatever be his needs of frame and spirit. Or to verify the 
observation by stating it on a more extended scale, the subscriptions 
now collected to provide church room, chiefly for the poor of the 
community, are, large or small, just in proportion as the rich have 
been christianized. 

In itself, therefore, it is any thing but desirable to construct 
places of worship belonging to the establishment exc/usively for 
the poor, Sooner or later this plan must involve the necessity of 
constructing other places of worship eaclusively for the rich, And 
what is the result?) The rich and the poor are still more estranged 
from each other, by being kept still more out of each other's 
sight. Relative duties are overlooked. Parochial institutions 
languish. ‘Phat Christian intercourse which bears fruits so admi- 
rable and so beautiful, and of which the Church is the root and 
centre, droops and dies. ‘That Christian spectacle—so sublime, 
so touching, so improving, so hallowing,—of all classes in a vici- 
nity kneeling together amidst their social distinctions, sin the 
equality of their sinfulness and impotence before God, vanishes 
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away. The moral effect which the mere aspect of a Christian 
Church ought to produce is lost. Farewell to that Christian 
fellowship which is best cemented, as it is best exhibited, b 

united adoration in the same temple of the Lord, by which the 
poor are elevated without being made turbulent, and the rich are 
humbled without being degraded. Farewell to that Christian 
interfusion which breaks and relieves the startling contrasts of 
society. Farewell to that sympathy which the rich will feel, and 
that interest which the rich will take, in the welfare of those with 
whom they are brought into religious communion, Farewell to 
the sacred Jesson which that communion itself can teach, and 
which will hardly allow the most heedless among the opulent to 
pursue a course of pride and selfishness, or of frivolity and dissi- 
pation, altogether unchecked. What would be the consequence 
if, in rural districts, the great man of the village confined himself 
to his private chapel, and the poor man was left to sit alone in the 
Parish Church?) What has been the consequence in towns and 
cities where there is the fashionable chapel—the very name is an 
abomination to the ear of a Christian—the fashionable chapel for 
the fashionable, and the cheap church for the resort of others, 
who are almost taught and tempted to hold it cheap? Among 
other evils, the style of teaching and preaching must be deterios 
rated. Here, perhaps, stands the polite and popular preacher, 
spouting declamations as empty as the east wind, or keeping back 
and suppressing unpalatable truths, prophesying smooth things, 
and representing the rough places as plain upon the road to 
heaven! And there, perhaps, stands the popular preacher for the 
poor, cultivating that coarse and exciting manner which he finds 
or thinks suited to the taste and capacity of persons rude and illi- 
terate, too secure of his hearers, encouraged to put his trust in 
the narrowness of their information, now alluring them by the 
meretricious blandishments of a false and unwholesome eloquence, 
now terrifying them into superstitions by words which breathe of 
sulphur. Preaching almost always inclines to a kind of scene 
painting, which is to be viewed by numbers at a distance, and 
where the nice and delicate shades must be sacrificed to strong 
effects; but preaching only to the poor must inevitably become as 
a picture, where nothing would be touched with a fine brush, but 
every figure would be exaggerated and every colour overcharged. 
It is, indeed, our firm conviction, that parochial preaching in 
general—we do not speak of professedly academical or theolo- 
gical discourses—will be best and most useful to each rank and 
condition, just in proportion as it is adapted to all, as it is ad- 
dressed in common language to the common understanding and 
common heart of man; and that the minister, on his side, will 
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derive the most advantage, just as he is influenced by that combi- 
nation of checks and incentives which the different orders of 
society may jomtly and yet respectively present. Even when he 
deems it right— and such oceasions will of course occur —to apply 
his sermon to one class in particular, both he and his hearers will 
be benefited by the presence and the attention of the other classes, 
In a word, for the health and vigour of Christian charity, for the 
soundness and purity of Christian doctrine, for the good of all 
Christian ministrations, the union of all ranks beneath the same 
consecrated roof, as part of the same regular congregation, 1s 
instrumental and subservient im an essential and hardly calculable 
degree. 

But we proceed: if ecclesiastical principles were truly under- 
stood, could there be so many crude and disorgamizing notions 
set afloat on the subject of C hurch patronage? Here, as else- 
where, we affirm and re-affirm, that public opimion, when it de- 
serves the name, is to be consulted and respected. But what 1s 
to become of sound doctrine, and well-ordered discipline, and 
internal peace, if the congregation insists upon choosing the 
minister,—they, who require to be taught, upon se leeting the 
teacher? Nor can we but suspect, that if congregations, or 
trustees in behalf of congregations, are to appoint the pastors, 
and lay teachers are to help their pastoral mimistrations, the va- 
lidity of apostolical succession and regular ordination will, im the 
end, be virtually nullified. © And really, in the cases where 
C hurc hes are to be built, not by local exertions, but by national 
funds, or by general subscriptions which have originated with the 
bishop himself, we can hardly trace a shadow of pretension for 
lodging the patronage in other hands than those of the bishop of 
the diocese; or else—and this mode may oftentimes be preferred 
—of the rector, or other parochial incumbent, the bishop having 
a veto. 

The case is altogether different, where vested mghts and long 
prescription can be urged. It is a question, we think, almost as 
idle as itis invidious, whether patronage would be exercised with 
the more probity, and piety, and discretion, by bishops, or by 
deans and prebendaries; for we are thoroughly convinced that 
neither party would, or could, now venture to abuse it; but to our 
humble apprehensions it does seem equitable that at least a part 
of the patronage should be retamed in the chapter, in proportion 
to that part of the chapter itself which is retained. 

Moreover, since we have again lighted, almost by accident, 
upon this tender ground, we would respectfully express our hope 
that the c hapters themselves, and generally the intermediate 
orders of the clergy, will not be too much weakeved or reduced, 
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If we read at all aright either the temper of men, or the tendency 
of things, an English Church, comprised literally, or with compa- 
ratively few and weak exceptions, of bishops and curates with those 
who are committed to their charge, would be quite unable to 
sustain the shocks which would assail it, both from without and 
within. It is not consistent with the genius, either of our politi- 
cal or our ecclesiastical constitution, that the established and 
national Church should present—-so to speak——no varieties or 
undulations of surface; but that only a few prelates should lift u 
their heads, like mountains or Egyptian pyramids, amidst the 
flat uniformity of the surrounding plain. Kingdoms and their 
governments are most stable, and lean as upon pillars of repose, 
wherever there are several orders and gradations between the 
highest and the lowest of their constituent members, States, 
like those in the East, where aristocracy and gentry can scarcely 
be said to exist, but where there is almost one mighty leap from 
the sultan to the mass, exhibit, to a proverb, the most fearful 
alternations ; and are scenes, now of unmitigated tyranny, now of 
sudden and violent outbreaks of popular or military revolution, 
The analogy may hold good with respect to a Church. Among 
ourselves, at least, intermediate orders and gradations are not 
inerely valuable in their relation to the actual frame of, English 
society; bat they are peculiarly needful as the supports and de- 
fences of Episcopacy. Materially abridge them, so as to destroy 
their connecting and mediating influence, and in a few years there 
will arise a formal struggle between an ecclesiastical oligarchy 
and an ecclesiastical democracy. It may happen too in times, 
future, but of no distant futurity, that the prelates will be subjected 
to the temptation of assuming more dominion than the age will 
bear; and then, if there be no sufficient counteraction within the 
legitimate frame-work of the Establishment, a counteracting force 
will be sought and found by men forming themselves, openly or 
secretly, into confederacies or combinations, And thus, at length, 
the painful spectacle will be displayed of bishops despotic over 
individual clergymen, and associations of clergymen coercing the 
bishops, 

The country wants neither an ecclesiastical oligarchy, nor an 
ecclesiastical democracy; least of all, does it want a perpetual 
struggle between the two, until the Church shall be straimed and 
torn in the shock of adverse principles. ‘The country wants nei- 
ther clerical domination over the laity, nor lay usnrpations in the 
spiritual administration of the Church. Wherefore, we do sin- 
cerely trust, that some new classes of agency, however needed for 
the ume, will be no more than temporary; that commissions of 
ny will not mye down into commissions of government or 
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boards of control; and that associations, when their more specific 
objects shall have been accomplished, will not constitute them- 
selves into permanent bodies combined for general purposes. 
Yet—for we have reserved to the end our remarks on political 
societies and politic al considerations, making, prin.as logical 
sequence subservient to pr actical convenience-——it there are some 
kinds of popular associations on which we look with suspicton, 
the use antl authority of a true public opinion we have atways 
strenuously upheld, But this distinction is to be kept in mind :- 
popular associations are frequently unfavourable to the real liberty 
and potentiality of public opmion, — Popular assoctations may he 
opposed, r ather than allied, to public opmion. At least it often 
occurs, that the v do not represe nt it, or ove expresston to its 
eenuime dictates. “The decisions of the two may not sympathize or 
comeide: but rather be as two sounds, of whic h the one stifles the 
other, But how can this happen, when they are both collected 
from the body of the people? It happens simply as follows. 
Public opinion, by which we mean the general result when men 
think, or have free opportunity of thinking, individually for them- 
selves, is agcompound of many shades of sentiment and feeling. 
It is as the average or prevailing tint amidst a variety of shades 
and hues, But popular associations decompose, as it were, the 
general light, and take but two colours—and the two most 
strongly in contrast ;— while the rest melt gradually away. They 
develope, with walle promimence, two le ading bumps in the cra- 
mology of a country; while the harmony of all its organs disap- 
pear. ‘They present two antagonist principles, two broad coarse 
masses of thought, whence the more subtle and delicate grada- 
tions have been of necessity discarded. For the condition on 
which individuals enter an association is, that they should keep 
back their personal opinions, or at least merge their nicer refine- 
ments inthe general lamp, then, is one mischief inevitably 
attendant upon the good which may accrue from the formation of 
any associations or any parties; and its sure tendency is to en- 
vender excess, and extinguish moderation, by extinguishing or 
silencing intermediate opinions, Another 1s, th: itsome few men 
-five, or three, or even one— -acute, dexterous, perhaps unscru- 
pulous, gifted with a ready eloquenc e, or practised in habits of 
orrmadiy and perhaps intrigue, gain by degrees a complete 
ascendancy, and exercise an open or secret tyranny over the 
members at large; inasmuch as they “ wield at will” not their 
“ fieree democracy,” but their comparative inefhciency and sloth. 
Hence the voice of a popular assoc jation, of w hatever numbers 
it is composed, may become an index-——not to the views of a na- 


tion, or eet large section of a nation a but merely to the extreme 
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notions and desires of a few bold, turbulent and ambitious 
leaders. We say extreme notions, because experience affords her 
uniform testimony, that, sooner or later, the moderate members 
of such associations will suecumb to the more violent. 

Few, indeed, whose first youth is gone, can have failed to per- 
ceive the striking difference between the tone of any general 
society, where men speak their individual sentiments, unpledged 
to this or that party, this or that association, and the tone of the 
party conclave or the parly nem paper. In the one cause, men 
can meet and canvass the gravest und most interesting topics 
with candour and te mper ; they sit at the same table, atid do not 
find one cloven foot beneath it; they discover more approxima- 
tions than they expected, and fewer irreconcileable disagreements ; 
they are mutually taught that their views are far more com- 
patible in substance than they appéared in the first statement ; 
they see that there is a right ‘side to almost every opinion; and 
there prevails, throughout their discussions, a vast deal more of 
charity, and, for the most part, a vast deal more of truth. In 
the other case, instead of one general society, there are two par- 
ticular societies ; men can no longe r meet and converse together 
as before, and learn to modify or correct their own opinions by 
those of their neighbours ; either defiance and distrust creep into 
social intercourse, or men do indeed become, in their rugged and 
opposed disunion, cliffs that have heen rent asunder and 
the principle of repulsion, once introduced, drives them, day 
after day, still farther and farther apart. ‘hus is a community, 
at last, split into two hostile divisions; while right feeling and 
right judgment fall and perish, even in that yawning chasm which 
lies between the ‘m, and which their separation has made. Ina 
word, a Christian country, with its inhabitants, not generally in- 
terfused and amalgamated, but gathered, for any length of time, 
into separate knots and adverse associations, would be indeed a 
spectacle at which devils might rejoice. 

Most true it is, that Conservative associations may be needed, 
as a defence and counterpoise, when Destructive associations 
are formed. Most true it is, that a steady resistance must be 
offered by Churchmen to the invasions of political dissent, and to 
the system of Popery, which Mr. Tuffnell has finely called “ that 
colossus of imposture which once bestrode the whole western 
world.” Yet we conjure our countrymen, and most of all the 
clergy, to bear in mind, that large political associations, and 
especially large political associations among the operatives of a 
kingdom, must be fraught with some danger; must contam 
within thems some seeds and elements of commotion and change, 


some disturbing force, by which our national establishments may 
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eventually be made to rock and totter. We conjure them to 
guard agamst violent concussions and transitions, which may 
shoek the empire by the mere suddenness which accompanies 
them; and yet to re member that, amidst the fluctuations and pro- 
uressions of soc iety, 1t often becomes impossible to preserve the 
exact forms of politic al arrangement, and that human institutions 
camot be stereotyped. We conjure them, if they attach them- 
selves to political societies, to take care that the object of these 
societies shall be single, and defined, and precise ; and that they 
shall not be transformed into bodies assuming any general super- 
intendence or dictation, and having an organization always ready 
to be converted from good purposes to bad. We conjure them 
to be strenuous in keeping the things committed to therr trust, 
but to do nothing aggressive. It is this one circumstance 
namely, on which side les*the aggression— which makes the 
entire difference as to right and moral power. Englishmen, we 
believe, are prepared to fight in defence of their own religion, 
Lut not to fight m attacking the religion of others. ‘They would 
die to mamtam Protestantism, but not slay others to advance 
it. ‘Phey will distinguish between the one thing, which is a 
solemn duty, and the other, which is an enormous crime, 

Our warnings may be unheeded, our notions may be unpo- 
pular, Yet we once more entreat and conjure the lergymen of 
the United Establishment to pause and to beware. In ib “ngland, 
it may still be as safe as it is easy, to make declamatory speec hes 
after dinner on the most exciting topies of religion. But as to 
Ireland, we are within a few steps of civil war; we stand but a 
few yards from the precipices of that deadly shore which 1s 
washed by a sea of blood, As matters now proceed, with one 
party fanning the flames which another party has ignited, there 
will very soon be left but the miserable chowe of Repeal or In- 
surrection. And when men, heated, till the current boils im their 
vems, by political and polemical controversy, shall only drop it 
to sharpe n their swords; when the strife of words shall be 
drowned in the clash of weapons—what then? Are our minds 
to really made up to the inevitable issue? Are we really prepared 
bathe our doctrmesim gore! Are we really prepared, as men and 
us Christians, to coerce Ireland into Protestantism, and to force 
upon the vast majority of a people, at the point of the bayonet, 
a relignon rendered doubly hateful by the violence of its pro- 
fessors! If any man flings about the firebrands of his oratory, 
merely from unreflecting mtemperane e, or merely for the sake of 
a personal notoriety, without considering the magnitude and the 


awfulness of the probable results, he ought almost, if it were 


possible, to be muzzled like a rabid dog. [Tf anv man, of a more 
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profound and thoughtful character, can look coming events firmly 
i the face, and contemplate the prospect without a recoiling 
shudder, he possesses a hardihood which is something more or 
less than Christian courage. If his be true boldness, we confess 
our quailing cowardice ; we confess that our hearts sink within 
us, as we anticipate the time, when either the empire shall be 
dismembered ; or, in one fair but hapless portion of it, the very 
last sparks of charity and concord shall be trodden out by the 
feet of armed men. Wiaith whichever side may rest the w retched 
victory, the country will be lacerated with immedicable wounds. 
And will the true faith be a gainer?) Will the meek voice of a 
sound and reasonable Christianity have a chance of being 
heard? Did any religion ever gain by the semblance of perse- 
cuting’?) Did any religion, however superstitious or corrupt, 
ever lose by being persecuted ? unless, indeed, the persecution 
of its adherents could go to the ferocious and hellish length of 
their extinction? Did the seeds of the Reformation spring up 
and flourish under the shelter of Orangeism? Or will they 
flourish under a more passionate Orangeism with another 
name 

Are the laws in Ireland, then, not to be enforced? Are the 
Protestant clergymen to starve? Are themselves and their fami- 
lies to live in dread, and, perhaps, to die of famine? God forbid ! 
Let the imperial government assert its rights, and vindicate its 


just authority. But, oh, let not political adjustments be made 


impossible by religious broils! Let not affairs be hurried to such 
a pass that the madness of associations or individuals will frus- 
trate even the best intentions of the legislature, and render the 
efforts of any ministry powerless for good! [tis at such things 
that the demagogue may rejoice: it is in such things that even the 
rebel and the traitor will find his excuse as well as his strength. 
But how shall the mind of Ireland be calm? How shall the land 
have one peaceful interval in which to examine its position? But 
if Ireland, instead of being calm, is furiously agitated through all 
her provinces, men who ean talk coolly and glibly about ‘¢ the re- 
conquest of Ireland,” and the small expenditure of life and trea- 
sure which it would cost, may find that nothing is more indomit- 
able than a brave and fiery people, lashed into rage even by 
inistaken views of patriotism and religion, and attacked when the 
honest heart of England would not be thrown fairly into the quar- 
rel. Many may think us lukewarm, or even ambiguous, in our 
principles; but it inay be hereafter a consolation to ourselves to 
remember, that while, as others might fancy, 


** zeal 
Sank in our heart, we felt as men should feel, 
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With such vast hoards of hidden carnage near, 
And horror breathing trom the silent ground.” 


On the other side, Archdeacon Lyall has said well, that “ any 
institution must be in danger, which is violently assailed and 
pusillanimously defended.” We do sometimes perceive a kind of 
sc rupulous neutrality, of practical qmietism, which, however con- 
sctentious it may be, we cannot regard as a wise or salutary spirit, 
‘That oust, deed, be a higher and holer power than any 
strength of man, by which great objects are accomplished, and 
good is evolved even out of the elements of evil; but to want idly 
for results, in the blind confidence that all things will come right at 
last, is to tempt the Divine Providence, rather than to trust im it, 
It is the merest frenzy to dream of the attainment of ends, 
without the commensurate employment of means and instru- 
ments, It may not be. God has willed it otherwise. God has 
vouchsafed to ordam, that, im all ordimary cases and exigencies of 

‘arthly life, human energies should be employed for the effeetua- 
tion of His purposes, Away, then, with the sickly dream that 
men can successfully oppose positives by negatives, and things 
active by things passive! Away with the treac herous thought, the 
first-born of cowardice and sloth, that we can successfully oppose 
those who do wrong by doing nothing. Nwne est AGENDUM. We 
must up and be domg. We want moderation; but we want an 
earnest, resolute, living and breathing moderation; not an inant- 
mate corpse which yet retains the name of a vital excellence, a 
moderation, timid, impoteat, irresolute, which sits down and 
laments in secret the mischievous extremes which it ought to be 
combating open day. 

There is, deed, often enough to make one sick of the very 
name of moderation, Every trimmer is apt to call himself 
moderate. Livery time-server is apt to call biemall moderate, 
very lover of his own ease and self-indalgence,—every craven, 
who holds back lest there should be some danger in step- 
ping forward, is apt to call himself moderate. Every man who 
would reserve his suflrage that he may sell it at last at a higher 
price,—-every man who would disguise or conceal his sentimeuts 
until itis ascertamed which side will be triumphant, is apt to call 
himself moderate. Llence has arisen the miserable confusion of 
two things essentially distinet,—between entertaiming or express- 
Ing moderate Opinions, entertaining or expressing no opinions 
atall, ‘Thus tear is moderation,—iaaction is moderation,—inde- 
cision moderauion,—a suspicious silence is moderation,—a 
pusiilauumous neutrality is moderation. ‘Thus are there everlast- 
ing attempts to baptize the meanest qualities with the title of 


moderation, and exalt them into tts seat, and deck them out with 
its varmentys. 
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If men affect neutrality, when essential! principles or important 

matters are at stake, it will generally be, either that they know 
nothing about them, or that they care nothing about them. If 
they know nothing, they are shamefully ignorant; if they care 
nothing, they are shamefully indifferent. Or, let us suppose a 
third alternative ; let us suppose that they see many arguments 
on both sides. —many difficulties on both; that they see, in fret; 
the balance so nicely adjusted, that their judgments, too, are 
poised in uncertainty, and they are unable to make up their 
minds. In that case we can only urge upon them, that they 
should strive seriously and earnestly to come to some determina 
tion, and act upon the determination to which they come. And 
why? Because in this world, and more especially in these times; 
we want the decisions of the practical understanding leading to 
some practical result; because we require, above all ‘things, calm 
but energetic action; because the bad and the intemperate must 
tnumph, if the exertions of the wise and good are paralysed by 
vagueness of opinion or vacillation of purpose. 

How many a noble cause has thus been ruined. ‘Thus is the 
whole game left to be played out by the fools and the fanaties,— 
the hot-headed and the narrow-minded,—the fiercely violent atid 
the daringly ambitious, the in mind, and the despe- 
rate in circumstances ;-—while the wisest, the most expenenced, 
and oftentimes even the most interested, look on till all is lost. 
Thus, how are the bad emboldened, and the intemperate ren- 
dered sure of success. Thus, how are sanguinary revolutions 
projected and consummated. In how many nations, at how 
inany periods, upon how many stages, through how many scenes, 
has the same wretched tragedy been acted again and’ agai. 
Some Cesar and some Pompey, some Antony and some Octa- 
vins, lacerate the vitals of a land; and, in the mean tinve, some 
moderate Atticus is wrapt up in his selfish comforts and elegant 
refinements ; remains sleek and tranquil while a kingdom 1s tortt 
to pieces, and is proud to style himself the common’ friend of 
the enemies of his country. Of this disaracefal apathy he would 
make a merit; this degrading sloth he would dignify into: a 
virtue: this dereliction of all patriotism, this abindonment ‘of ‘aff 
social obligations, this forgetfulness of all courageous manhood, 
and all Christian piety, he would bind crowt’ of hohout 
round his brow ! 

In these coneluding remarks, we may seem to Have startell 
wide from the science of Heclesialogy, with which we set'ouf, 
and of which we were to demonstrate the necessity, without now 
endeavouring to lay down the laws. If sueh were the case, we 
might find an excuse in the critical cireumstances of the country. 
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But it is not. We have wished to show the want of some com- 
prehensive and methodized institutes in that department of know- 
ledge, which treats of men as they are constituent parts of the 
great Christian society, moving in the world, and mterwoven 
with its affairs, at the same time that they are carrying on their 
own holy vocation, and looking forward to their individual eter- 
nity. It lay, therefore, quite within the compass of our object 
to pot out how Christians are too often at fault, too often des- 
titute of any clear and accurate conceptions, both in matters 
purely ecclesiastical, and in other matters, in which they have to 
consider themselves, at once as citizens of a state and as mem- 
bers of Christ’s body, and to apply their religious principles to 
their political relations. 


Since the foregoing remarks were written, the necessity of 
making them has been more forcibly impressed upon our own 
minds by some printed statements, which we have seen, of the 
Established Church Society. 

We have also seen Mr, O'Connell's speech, in which he appeals, 
almost in direct terms, to physical force ; and calls upon his in- 
flammable countrymen to avenge the insult offered by Lord 
Lyndhurst ;—all insulting or offensive intention having, however, 
been positively disclaimed by Lord Lyndhurst himself. What 

can honest men do or say? We can only reprehend, as before, 
inaction on the one hand, and aggression on the other. May God 
enable us to find in the Gospel of his Sona pillar of light” upon 
our path, amidst those scenes of gloom and trial on which we 
seem to be entermg. May God give us strength and grace to 
contend earnestly both for truth and for peace 5 ‘for peace without 
sacrificing truth, and for truth without violating charity. 
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As during the prorogation of parliament no public measures can be taken which 
affect the Church,—as we have already spoken at large upon church principles, 
and intend to speak often upon the various relations of churchmen, and the con- 
nection of religion with social and political affairs and the general advancement 
of mankind, intellectual and moral;—as, too, after our best consideration of the 
subject, we think it expedient, in general at least, to leave statistic and documen- 
tary details to other publications,—since, if incomplete, they mislead rather 
than guide; and, if complete, they must occupy far more space than a review 
can afford;—we shall be very brief in our Ecclesiastical Record on the present 
occasion, No event, in fact, has occurred to the Church of England of historical 
importance within the last three months. There is, however, if we mistake not, 
a confluence both of actions and feelings towatds a decisive struggle. On the 
great questions at issue, our sentiments are known, our part is taken :—on some 
collateral, if not subordinate, points, God grant that we may be enabled, in some 
measure, to act as moderators. 

The Subscriptions for Church-building are going forward with steady success : 
for men are animated by the same spirit to the accomplishment of the same good 
work, both in the metropolis and throughout the kingdom. 

We trust, that, with some few unhappy exceptions, there is a growing spirit 
of approximation and cordiality between the clergy of different sections, or shades 
of opinion :—we would fain hope, indeed, not merely that a temporary union 
will be promoted in order to ward off a common danger, but that a true agree- 
ment, based not on compromise of principles, but on agreement of views, is be- 
ginning togain ground. Perhaps, the unanimous zeal of the clergy of the diocese 
of London, in coming forward with their addresses of attachment and congratu- 
lation to the bishop, may be regarded as one proof. 

The Charter of the real London University—for the institution in Gower-street 
has been compelled to drop the title—appears at length to be made out. The 
names of the chancellor, vice-chancellor, fellows, and first members of the senate, 
are specified. Far be it from us to deny that the list contains—together with 
some persons who have managed heretofore to remain sufficiently obscure—a 
considerable array of knowledge and talent in various departments. But will the 
country see, in the composition of this board, a fair guarantee that institutions, 
founded on different principles and under different auspices, will be dealt with on 
equal terms? We do not apprehend that any wilful and palpable injustice will 
be committed: but there may be an unconscious leaning even in the examination 
of candidates, as they come from this school or from that school, from this college 
or from that college. On the long run, party will tell; party-feelings will operate 
en human infirmities. Andis not the constitution of this body partial? is it suf- 
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ficiently comprehensive? Do the clerical members adequately represent the 
Church? Does Dr. Arnold adequately represent the clerical portion of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford? What has been the cause of this exclusiveness? Were other 
persons invited to become fellows, and did they refuse? or were they never 
invited? We ask for information: and we might also ask, whether Lord 
Brougham expected that Lord Burlington would be chosen as the first chancellor? 
Let us add, that if any scheme be formed to centralize by degrees the education 
of the kingdom at this board,--to form an exact model of study for the various 
educational establishments, that model emanating, avowedly or virtually, from a 
secretary of state, or minister of public instruction,—such a scheme we shall most 
conscientiously but most strenuously oppose, from intellectual as well as political, 
from civil as well as eoclesinstical, considerations. We shall oppose it, as a 
despotic, unelastic, unexpansive system, based on principles either erroneous in 
themselves, or inapplicable to the state of Great Britain, and quite adverse to all 
true liberty of mind, whether the free play of the individual understanding, or the 
progressive development of the understanding of the species. 

It grieves us much, that the embarrassment with regard to the Regius Profes- 


sorship of Divinity at Oxford is still unremoved, and, to present appearance, irre- - 


moveable. We regret this circumstance, on public, and ecclesiastical, and aca- 
demical grounds: we regret it, too, on private grounds: we regret it, as all, we 
believe, regret it-—even those whom a sense of duty most urges to a continued 
opposition—on account of the annoyance which must be caused to the personal 
feelings of Dr. Hampden. 

At a meeting of the Clergy of the Diocese of Dromore, convened by the 
Venerable the Archdeacon, some strong resolutions were passed against the Board 
of Education, and its system, in Ireland. 

The Rev. Mortimer O’Suilivan, and other clergymen, have declined to preach 
controversial sermons for Archdeacon Magee, on the ground of reluctance to 
officiate in any diocese against the consent of the diocesan. An adherence to 
these principles must cut away all matter of controversy with us; although we 
should indeed be sorry to see Mr. O'Sullivan—whose energy and eloquence we 
have no wish to disparage-—and his colleague, Mr. M‘Ghee, subsidized either by 
an annual rent, or by a large benefaction ;—retained either by one special fee, 
or by a multitude of refreshers, that they may detach themselves from the regular 
duties of the Protestant ministry, and abandon, if we may continue the metaphor, 
practice in their own court and on their own circuit, in order to become the paid 
agents and hired emissaries of agitation in the Church. 

A great Meeting of the Protestants of Ireland is announced to take place in 
Dublin on the 24th of January, 1837. All we hope is, that speeches will not be 
made, and resolutions passed, which must tend to embarrass any future Conser- 
talepe government tar more than they can injure the cause of revolution or repeal ; 
~~and, most of all, that no clerical orators will imitate the harangues delivered, 


as it appears, from the altar, by the Rev. Edmund Cotter, and other parish priests 
among the Roman Catholics. 
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CHRISTIAN SOCIETIES. 


Tue Annual Reports of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and 
the Society forthe Propagation of the Gospel, have appeared since our last Num- 
ber; and we would refer our readers to the documents themselves, if they would 
wish to see matters of extreme interest and importance most ably and lucidly 
set forth. As to the former of these venerable associations, we had prepared, 
and meant to offer, certain comments and suggestions. But a temporary calm 
seems to have come down upon those waters so often troubled; and much 
rather would we throw our remarks into the fire, than even risk its interruption, 
Now, and always, our tone is regulated by the tone of others. If they will but 
drop their weapons, they disarm us in a moment. Heaven grant that we may 
see—it will be the consummation of our wishes—in that foremost of Christian 
Societies, repose without torpor, harmony without lethargy, and activity in the 
cause of the gospel with peace among ourselves. 

It would gratify us to enlarge upon the Report of the National Society of 
Education, and the examination at the Central School. May we just be allowed 
to say, that the vast efforts which are being made in other quarters, and the 
various establishments for the purposes of instruction which are set on foot by 
municipal bodies, are flinging even more importance and more responsibility than 
ever into the operations of this Society ; and may render necessary, not greater 
diligence, or more vigilant attention in its management,—for these cannot be 
augmented,—but a larger range in its studies and objects than heretofore, as the 
chief centre of Christian education for the mass of the people ? 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


That we are obliged to postpone the review of many books, most deserving of 
consideration, results, in the present case, almost entirely from their late arrival. 
We might specify some American and Continental works: we might specify 
also several of domestic growth. Among them are “ The New Covenant, and 
Annotations on the New Covenant,” by Granville Penn, Esq.; Mr. Girdlestone's 
“ Commentary on the Old Testament ;” and the “ Oxford Sermons” of Mr. W. 
F. Hook and Mr. Denison, although of these we may venture to say, that both 
sets appear to us, on a hasty perusal, quite worthy, not merely of the place and 
the audience, but also of the established reputation of the preachers: two 
volumes of “ Discourses” by the late Rev. John Paterson; “ Sacred Pastime ;” 
“ Dunn's Christian Theology for every Day in the Year ;” and two able and 
argumentative discourses by the Rev. William James, intituled, “ The Co-opera- 
tion of Religion and Law,” and “ The Christian's Use of the Law of the Land.” 

With regard to the labours and influence of the late and lamented Mr. Simeon, 
we think it better, instead of takin occasion from the impressive sermons which 
have been preached and published in consequence of his death, to wait until the 
promised memoirs shall be forthcoming. 
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SERMONS, Xe. 


Sermons by the Rev. Alfred Williams, Alternate Morning Preacher at Berkeley 
and Quebec Chapels, Afternoon Lecturer at St. Paneras Church, and Alternate 
Evening Preacher at the Foundling Hospital. 

Tue long list of names prefixed to this volume shews us, that the plan of pub- 

lishing by subscription possesses advantages, while it is liable to objections; and 

it shews us also that Mr. Alfred Williams is an admired and influential preacher 
with his various congregations. His various congregations, we may well say ;— 
for Mr. Williams appears to belong to that system, which has flourished for 
many years in London and other large and densely peopled places, from 
the necessities of the case; but is now fast vanishing away before the light 
of better principles :—the system, we mean, by which men of clerical ability and 
energy, instead of being fixed in some one parochial locality, dispense their 
ministrations on Sunday half over the town, but have properly no cure of souls 
during the week,—preachers having several audiences, but no flock, and congre- 
gations having several preachers, but no pastor. His sermons, too, belong to 
the school which this system has formed; they are such as used to be, before the 
more vehement style superseded the more sentimental, the popular sermons at 
fashionable chapels. They are slight, general, and superficial; but easy to 
understand, practical, and occasionally impressive. In the hortatory parts, 
indeed, Mr. Williams often approves himself a faithful and earnest teacher ; but 
he certainly does not strike us as being much of a divine, or much of a scholar, 
or much of a biblical critic. He sometimes mistakes, or overlooks, the meaning 
of plain texts. For instance, his third discourse is, ‘ The Persuasive Method of 
Teaching preferred,” to the method which inspires fear ; while his text is ‘ having 
therefore the terror of the Lord, we persuade men.” But least of all must Mr. 
Williams pretend to be a philosopher. The first sermon is a convincing proof, 
that, when he plunges into philosophical discussions, he is out of his depth, 
and even out of his element. Some difficulties, as with regard to the actual 
identity of the future body with the present, he evades, while he affects to grapple 
with them : other difficulties he imagines that he has removed, simply because 
he does not appreciate them. We had always thought the destiny of some in- 
ferior animals, particularly if they should be ill-used and tortured upon earth, 
one of the most perplexing mysteries in the world. But Mr. Williams solves it 
at once, where he is adducing a “ conclusive argument, drawn from our natural 
constitution, in favour of the immortality of the soul.” “ If the soul gave us 
being, he says—the language is somewhat strange, but let it pass—* if the soul 
gave us being in this life only, the things of this life would content us as well as 
other terrestrial creatures.” Therefore, we suppose, if a man should be content, 
as alas! too many are, with the things of this life, and would be quite satisfied to 
remain among the flesh-pots of the earth, or to be resolved into unconsciousness, 


if they were withdrawn from him, ¢ha¢ man would not be immortal. But our 


immortality is not to be determined by these considerations. Yearnings are not 
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proofs’; for, if they were, the wildest imagination might realize its own fancies , 
and the faithful dog, that pined and died upon the grave of his master, might, 
indeed, be expected “to bear him company” again, by virtue of its own fond and 
affectionate desire. But Mr. Williams rules it otherwise. He informs us, “ that 
the beasts of the field, the fish of the sea, the fowls of the air, are satisfied with 
the provision here made by their Maker.’” This may be, or may not be; but 
how is Mr. Williams in the secret? We thought that it was only the sage in 
the Eastern fable, who understood the language of birds and beasts. Perhaps, 
ifwe understood it, we might find, that the poor bull, that was baited for the 
amusement of a ferocious rabble,—or the wretched horse or ass, that was worn to 
the bone by its fatigues and its burdens, and its insufficiency of food,—or even 
the miserable kitten, that was by children worried to death, or killed with mis- 
taken kindness,—or the mother robbed of its young,—or the young bird in its 
solitary cage, did not declare its entire satisfaction. But Mr. Williams goes on, 
‘ Man alone covets some higher fruition above allthe sensual and intellectual en- 
joyments which this world affords.” It might be answered by the sceptic, that 
thousands of individual men covet nothing beyond the pleasures of sense, and many 
thousands more nothing beyond these same pleasures a little heightened and refined 
by the pleasures of the intellect and the taste ; nay, that the most dogmatic of re- 
ligionists are his authority, how man is incapable of himself, and in his natural state, 
of coveting these higher fruitions, or aspiring to any thing purer and more spiritual. 
So that the conclusive argument of Mr. Williams may be scarcely the make- 
weight of a feather, which would turn an even balance. The reasoning, in fact, 
is just of that fanciful kind which may sometimes lead us to a vague and 
shadowy hope; but which is quite worthless for all influential conviction. Yet, 
insufficient as it is for its professed purpose, it is by no means so positively pre- 
posterous as the specimen which succeeds it. 

“The resurrection of the body is a doctrine peculiarly Christian. Not a 
trace of it is to be found in the investigations of ancient philosophy. Indeed it is 
a doctrine that, probably, could never have been discovered by the aid of unassisted 
reason ; although, now that it is revealed, we acknowledge it to be one strictly 
according to the analogy of nature. The day dies into night and rises out of 
night ; the seasons die into one another, and out of one another revive ; the seed 
sown putrefies, and being corrupted brings forth seed. ‘ All things,’ says the 
learned Bishop Pearson, ‘ are repaired by corrupting, are preserved by perishing, 
and revive by dying; and can we think that man, the Lord of all these things, 
which thus die and revive for him, should be detained in death so as never to 
live again?’ Thus probable, and in the course of nature, is the resurrection of 
the body.”’—pp. 6, 7. 

Now, we do not agree with Bishop Pearson, for even he appears to confound 
the continuation of the species with the re-existence of the individual. But of 
the former, all nature is an instance ; of the latter, considered in itself, it might 
rather be deemed a refutation. The very stumbling-block to belief, when not 
founded on revelation, is that, as far as our experience and observations reach, 
hy the general law of nature, no actual and living thing, which is compounded 
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and liable to decomposition, no leaf, or flower, or tree, or insect, when it once 
perishes, and is once resolved into its elements, re-appears and lives again in the 
same state or shape. The atoms may remain; the whole aggregate may 
remain; but the combinations are for ever different. There may be other 
analogies ; it may be argued that as the law is dissolution, not destruction, as no 
physical particle is annihilated, so no spiritual or thinking particle can be anni- 
hilated. But these analogies, whether true or false, and whether they will hold 
good or not, stand on their distinct and peculiar grounds. The illustrations 
adduced by Mr. Williams are neither more nor less than supremely absurd. 
“ The day dies into night, and rises out of night. Probable,” therefore, “ and 
in the course of nature is the resurrection of the body.” A most irrefragable 
demonstration! Has the day, then, any real and natural being? Has it more 
than a nominal and artificial existence? But, if we would change this artificial 
portion of time into a real, palpable, objective identity, how would the argument 
proceed? Monday dies into night, and rises out of night into Tuesday morning : 
therefore the same individual man rises again in the body. And this kind of 
nonsense, depending, forthe slightest semblance of argument, upon the equivocal 
use of conventional forms of speech, or upon the substitution of names for 
things, general terms for specific entities, is repeated with regard to the seasons. 
“ The seasons die into one another, and out of another revive.” We dislike the 
very expressions, as being a mawkish and affected sentimentality, which ought 
to be left for some young lady, who has her first fit of poetry upon her: but, if 
they tell either way, surely they tell against Mr. Williams. And so of his 
third analogy. “The seed sown putrefies, and, being corrupted, brings forth 
seed.” Is the seed which, according to Mr. Williams, putrefies, the same seed 
which is afterwards brought forth? Let him not refer to any passage of Scrip- 
ture; for it will not aid his case. Here, too, he is travelling by design into 
natural analogies; and, therefore, we would deal with his statements, without 
reference to the sacred accounts. Thank God, we have a belief in the resurrec- 
tion of the body, which Mr. Williams cannot shake even by his analogies in its 
support. But his assertions are really so puerile, that it would not be more 
unutterably ridiculous to say, one animal begets another animal ; therefore, the 
first animal will revive corporeally after his death. John has a son called 
Thomas ; therefore, we must be assured of the bodily re-existence of John. It 
was a caution to an inexperienced judge, “‘ Give your judgment, but do not give 
your reason for it. In the one you may be right, in the other you will be either 
wrong or terribly confused.” Might not a similar caution be offered to the un- 
practised philosopher? He, too, may be right in his facts, and yet not happy in 
his arguments and elucidations. 

“We may be thought to have noticed these slips of Mr. Williams at too much 
length, and with too much severity. Yet we bear towards him only good-will, 
and fee} for him, on several accounts, much personal respect. But our remarks 
may be of use with regard to a tone too often adopted by fashionable preachers. 
They are too prone to impose upon their hearers the poetical, the unreal, and the 
fantastic, in points which imperatively demand a severe and masculine accuracy. 
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They will dabble in matters of physical or metaphysical science, and venture to 
speak upon them without precise knowledge or due consideration. But, really, 
these are times when clergymen ought more than ever to beware, lest, in their 
excursions into such subjects, they should talk almost at random. They are not, 
indeed, to neglect them; but they are bound to make their statements con-. 
cerning them the most careful and the most exact, Otherwise, the result is. 
lamentable. The eneinies of the Gospel are on the watch, and take their ad-. 
vantage, And if its ministers are foiled on the common ground of general 
knowledge or philosophy, their authority goes for nothing in that field which is. 
more properly their own. The shrewd and sarcastic unbeliever listens, or reads, 
with triumph, and says, as some have been known almost literally to say, “ Ah, 
that is Parson's Logic ; for a man walks up into his pulpit, and thinks that he is 
safe in telling people just what he likes, because there is nobody to contradict 
him.” 

There are other places, where Mr. Williams expatiates beyond the written 
word; and where, as it appears to us, he is singularly loose and feeble in, his. 
reasonings, whether he is correct, or in error, as to the doctrine which he incul-. 
cates. Thus, in preaching upon the intermediate state of the soul, he says, 

“They, who maintain that the state of the departed souls is one of insensibility, , 
contend, that, as we do not know that the human soul ever acts without the in- 
strumentality of the body, we have not authority for presuming that it can act 
unless’ in conjunction with the same, Jt is, however, generally admitted, I. 
believe, that in a trance the soul is busy in its operations when all the bodily senses 
are suspended. The apostle St. Paul, when caught up to the third heaven, , 
could not tell whether he was ‘in the body or out of the body ;’ and, if this does, 
not prove that the soul can act without the body, ft must be admitted as evidence , 
that it can act independently of the bodily senses: and, in this case, it is not. 
easy to imagine how the mere addition of the fleshly substance can be essential . 
to the activity of the soul. 

“Thus much I have ventured to offer in reply to certain objections to the. | 
belief that the soul, immediately on quitting the body, enters on a state of 
consciousness. I shall now endeavour to produce certain facts and reasonings , 
establishing this belief. 

“ First: our experience seems to support it. Those whose painful yet: 
Christian and instructive duty it is to attend the beds of the dying will bear me. 
witness that, in ordinary cases, as the period of dissolution draws nigh, the hopes . 
and fears of men are at the greatest height. The impenitent wicked seem, 
already to have some feeling of the horrors awaiting them; the .couscientious, 
believer to enjoy already some taste of future joys.. These feelings are com- 
monly, at the hour of death, more vigorous than at other seasons: and this 
indeed is natural, on the supposition that the parties have respectively.a presentir,| 
ment that they are straightway passing to a state of happiness or misery: for lope » 


and fear are most lively, when the objects of desire and dread are, — to. 
be nearest their realization. Yr 


“ soopniy we know that as the hour of death approaches, the mind in very 
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many instances, expands and is elevated beyond its accustomed tenor. In the 
cases of young children as well as of aged persons—even where the body has 
been long time visited with disease—the intellect and views, as death advances, 
sometimes become clearer, brighter and more heavenly; indicating, we should 
think, that the soul, so soon as it shall be entirely free from its earthly alloy, 


enters on astate of greater activity and more perfect knowledge.” — pp. 277—279. 


We need not stop to expose the weakness of these arguments. But let it be 
borne in mind, that we have so far done injustice to Mr. Williams as to have 
quoted hitherto from the more objectionable part of his discourses. We regret 
to add, that we have not left ourselves room to make extracts from the better 
portions. But we refer our readers to the volume itself. There are very many 
passages, and many whole sermons, which it will be scarcely possible to read 
without mental and spiritual edification, We may particularly mention the 
thirteenth, on “ The Testimony borne to Christianity by its Doctrines, Morals, 
and Institutions.” 


Two Sermons. By the Rev. William Howels, Minister of the Episcopal 
Chapel, Long Acre. Price 1s. 6d. 


Tuere is some talent in these Sermons, and some power: but there is also 
much of that, which we are always sorry to see among the ingredients of dis- 
courses ‘from the pulpit; we mean a palpable and elaborate mannerism, an 
affectation of singularity, an eccentricity which is not to be confounded with real 
originality. The first Sermon concludes thus :— 

“ I am glad, some have such a missionary spirit at the present day. But we 
need not be ambitious of going into foreign countries to manifest it ; look around, 
see what are the wants of our fellow creatures; what is this world? Alas! little 
more than a seminary of hell! Masters and mistresses, husbands and wives, 
fathers and mothers! cultivate a missionary spirit in your own families indi- 
vidually. I charge you, in the name of the living God, do every thing you 
possibly can for those around you. Set them a good example, and open before 
them the best edition of the Bible, the edition which is indicted by God himself, 
and transcribed by his Spirit on the fleshly tables of the human heart ; an edition 
which is destined to survive every other, and which will be opened in the last 
day, most superbly bound and splendidly illuminated, in the presence of an assem- 
bled universe.” 

Thus, again, does the second Sermon open. “ I¢ appears from the context, that 
John the Baptist was a very popular preacher.” And almost immediately afte 
we are told, “ He flattered no man, but faithfully discharged his duty to God, 
and to his fellow-sinners. Although surprised the Pharisees and Sadducees 
should come to his baptism, he does not drive them from him, by telling them 
that he would not baptize them ; but he presents them with a full length portrait 
of themselves: and we may reasonably entertain some hopes of that individual 
who will bear to have himself faithfully portrayed by another. This holy 
Apostle seemed to have put his hand (if I may so speak) into the bosom of those 
men, and presented them with their own viscera, already glowing with the heat of 
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hell.” This style of preaching may catch and startle ; but it will hardly chasten or 
improve. We had marked some doctrinal statements, which a larger and sounder 
Christianity would refuse to sanction: but it were worse than vain to enter into 
controversy with a Minister, whose lips are mute, and whose mental energies the 
grave has swallowed up. We only regret, that, when the best part of Mr. 
Howels has been already published in two posthumous volumes, he has still 
friends so injudicious as not to suffer his literary remains to sleep in peace. 


Transubstantiation. A Sermon preached at St. Paul’s Church, Boughton, near 


Chester, December 31st, 1835, by the Rev. John Hoskins, A. B. Longman, 
Rees, & Co. 


Tue Rev. Mr. Hoskins, A. B., vehemently arraigns “ the unstable, double 
minded, selfish, and time-serving course of those speakers of peace where there is 
no peace, who will end in making their beloved country an awful example to the 
world ;” and who, moreover, say of such sermons as his, ‘ that they are uncalled 
for, and that they do no good.” Trembling even at the temerity of our own 
courage, we yet venture to withstand the fulmination of his anathema, and 
humbly suggest that they are uncalled for, and that they do more farm than 
good. The text is, “ And a God whom his fathers knew not shall he honour with 
gold, and silver, and with precious stones, and pleasant things. Thus shall he do 
in the most strong holds, with a strange God whom he shall acknowledge and in- 
crease with glory.” ‘The Bachelor of Arts begins, ‘ Without undertaking to 
decide where pious and learned men are in doubt, and therefore without posi- 
tively maintaining that by the ‘ strange God,’ mentioned in the text, is certainly 
meant the deified wafer which the Church of Rome superstitiously worships ;” 
“ T may certainly be permitted to say that in my own mind I have no doubt at 
all upon the subject,” p. 3,4. After “railing in good set terms” at the “ in- 
fatuated blasphemers” and their doctrine, he proceeds to say, in emphatic words 
emphatically printed, ‘‘ How that must affect our minds with reference to his 
death and passion, I pane nor to point out. Here then, again, my brethren, I 
am beaten back: I dare not keep my ground : I yield to them the field. Butit 
is for no fear of them; nor of any of their sophistries, or their falsehoods, I 
will not pursue the argument any further, because I will not disturb your minds 
with the blasphemous consequences of their doctrines: but here I take my stand 
for ever,—the doctrine of the Church of Rome subverts the belief in Jesus 
Christ of the New Testament altogether,” p. 29. He quotes the primate of all 
Ireland and adds, “ Thus the faithful Prelate ;—faithful, I am sorry to add, 
among some unfaithful found. For in England at least there are not wanting 
persons who ought to be ashamed,—but they are not at all ashamed,—there are 
not wanting persons who are doing all in their power, and using all their influ- 
ence, to stifle the call of the Irish clergy upon England for assistance,” p. 35. 
Again, “ What is this boasted security with regard to England? Has she not 
ever since that awful enactment of her legislature in the year 1829, by which she 
virtually proclaimed to the universe, that this kingdom owed allegiance no more to 
NO. XLI,—JAN. 1837. 
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Jehovah than to a wafer,—has she not, ever since, been treading the downward 
path that is leading her to her doom? Is not the balance of the legislature, 
together with the whole power and patronage of the Crown of England, at this 
hour, directed by a popish hand? Have not the public grants been withdrawn 
from what were the national schools in Ireland, expressly because the Bible was 
taught in them? and are not €30,000 a year expended from the public funds 
upon schools in that country, upon the express condition THat THE BiB_e SHALL 
NEVER BE TAVoNT IN THEM, and that only such extracts from the Bible shall 
even be accessible to the children in the school, as contain no passage of the word 
of tue Lavine Gon which displeases the Inou.atRous CommisstoneR on the Board 
of Education? And will not God ‘ visit for these things?’”’ p. 36. Again, “ I 
will not only impugn popery; but I will impugn the treacherous counsels of 
these degenerate Protestants, rr Protestants they be; and T will tell them that it 
was not only for the purpose of impugning Popery, that this discourse, at least, 
was framed; but it has been my object, herein, to show these very prudent cha- 
racters, that, in their compromising scheme, they have undertaken a heavier task 
than they ever dreamed of; for they must begin by reconciling, if they can,— 
Jenovan and the ‘ Strance Gon,’ p. 37. These statements, which we have - 
printed in exact imitation of the original type, are tolerably strong for an A. B. 
Indeed, we must not expect any thing much stronger, until some Association or 
other shall send lay-teachers into our parishes who have not taken even their 
Bachelor's Degree. Mr. Hoskins is manifestly a young man; but we trust that 
he is old enough to understand, that we do not uphold Transubstantiation, because 
we think it right to smile at his sermon. Let him likewise endeavour to com- 
prehend, that there are occasions, we sincerely believe, when it is just and proper 
and necessary to preach against the errors of the Church of Rome :—but the 
task, we could respectfully and deferentially submit to him, requires some little 
experience, some little judgment, and some little caution; and is hardly to be 
undertaken by young gentlemen who are disposed to run a-muck like wild bulls, 
and toss friends and foes in their fury. This mode of attack, let him be assured, 


is not calculated to damage Popery, so much as to desecrate the pulpit of Pro- 
testantism. 


Primitive Tradition recognized in Holy Scripture. A Sermon. By the Rev. 
John Keble, M. A. 


Tus Sermon, from its matter and its manner, from the character of the author, 
and from the position in which he stands, together with some of his Oxford 
brethren, is the most important, we think, and the most interesting, which has 
been published singly for a long period. The tone is calm, moderate, and worthy 
of a Christian scholar: and every page of its contents is rich in sound learning 
hallowed and solemnized by true piety. How far the argument is confined to 
Scripture, and how far the scriptural argument is, or, from the nature of things, 
can be conclusive, are points on which we have no room to institute any present 
examination. The whole matter, on which the opinions of men in general are 
singularly vague and confused, requires to be sifted from the beginning. 
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We may, however, take this opportunity of expressing our satisfaction, that 
Mr. Keble, in conjunction with Dr. Pusey and Mr. Newman, are about to give 
us an edition of the Christian Fathers in an English dress. The arduous task 
could not have been entrusted to better hands. We trust, that there will be 
notes, not merely philological and explanatory of the sense, but also both exposi- 
tory and critical as to the doctrines. It would likewise, we imagine, be of the 
greatest service, if this excellent triumvirate, or any one of them, would prefix a 
general introductory dissertation on the study of the Fathers :—on its infinite use, 
and, if we may so speak, its possible abuse : on the extent to which their autho- 
rity is to be recognized, and on the limitations of that authority ;—tracing both 
their collective and their separate characteristics ;—showing the vast advantages 
which they possessed for writing upon Christian truth, and also the peculiar bias, 
or tendencies, or prepossessions, which were likely sometimes to lead them into 
error ;—directing a due and reverent attention to their Catholic opinions, and 
also giving the requisite cautions against an implicit credence in those particular 
fractions of their works which are jejune, or exaggerated, or fantastic. Volumes, 
for the most part immeasureably less valuable, have too often put out of sight 
those oldest and most venerable monuments of Christian literature; yet, we do 
believe, that from want of preliminary views at once comprehensive and dis? 
criminative, unripe theologians and unsettled believers may read some portions 
of some of the Fathers almost to their detriment. 


MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 


Prophetical Interpretation 


1. The Rev. Edward Bickersteth's Practical Guide to the Prophecies. Fifth 
edition. Seeley. 

2. Elements of Prophetical Interpretation. By the Rev. J. W. Brooks, Vicar 
of Clarebro’, Retford. Part of the Christian's Family Library, 


To these two works we might add others of less bulk and less importance, having 
a similar design. But we must confess, that very few among theological studies 
or theological lucubrations, are, in our opinion, so little satisfactory as the multi- 
tude of volumes, with which the religious press teems and groans, respecting the 
unfulffled prophecies, the exact meaning of the Apocalypse, the Millennium, 
the Prw-Mellennial Advent of our Lord, and other cognate topics. ‘To trace the 
wonderful accordance between the predictions and their actual accomplishment, 
as visible in the page of history and geography, is a very different task.—The 
labours of Mr. Bickersteth and Mr. Brooks display’ much diligence, much ré- 
search, and much depth of Christian feeling: bat they are both oftentimes 
fanciful, and show the mysterious veil of utter uncertainty which still hangs over 
the very points which they think to clear up. They quote authors, literally by 
the hundred, who give their various views and interpretations, and, for the most 
part, instead of settling or elucidating the inquiry, only seem to throw it into 
still greater confusion. At the same time, it is but candid to add, that our 
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remarks, where they seem harsh, are more applicable to preceding writers than 
to the present ;—that in these two productions some valuable information may 
be found ;—and that Mr. Bickersteth strongly recommends caution and modesty. 
Some things, however, are irrelevant, if not illegitimate. What, for instance, 
can be the use or the propriety of mixing up an appendix on the Jewish Civil 
Disabilities Bill with a Practical Guide to the Prophecies ;—a question, which it 
remains for our human legislature to decide, with the interpretation of the pre- 
dictions contained in the Bible? 


Guido and Julius. The Doctrine of Sin and the Propitiator : or the true Conse- 
cration of the Doubter, exhibited in the Correspondence of two Friends. By 
the Rev. Frederick Aug. D. Tholuck, D.D. Professor of Divinity in the Uni- 
versity of Halle. Translated from the German by Jonathan Edwards Ryland, 
with an Introductory Preface by John Pye Smith, D.D. London: Ball. 


Tue name of Tholuck is not to be mentioned without respect by the students of 
sacred literature. The snbjoined extract from Dr. Pye Smith's brief but able. 
preface to the present volume, will show what was the state of divinity in his 
native land at the time when he began his labours. 

“ In every Protestant state of the continent, nor can we exclude the Popish, 
the profession of Christianity was reduced to its lowest terms by a numerous 
party, consisting in a great measure of the clergy, under the eager encouragement 
of courtiers, statesmen, and men of letters, who had openly surrendered them- 
selves to some one of those varied forms of profligacy, in opinion and action, 
which usurped the name of philosophy. The professed principle was that the 
Christian religion must be construed liberally, and must be accommodated to the 
growing intelligence of our times; of which the real meaning was, that every fact 
alleged, and doctrine taught, and precept enjoined by Christ, his prophets and his 
apostles, must be brought to the bar of a versatile goddess, assuming to herself 
the name of Reason ; and must undergo a new trial, before it should be admitted 
to favour with the polished classes. A few years more brought the consumma- 
tion. Miracles, prophecy, and all positive revelation, were first covertly, then 
openly, denied; and to the Bible, whether in whole or in part, every claim of 
authority was refused, and it was declared to be nothing more than a collection 
of mythological fables, family tales, national songs, hero stories, wise saws, poli- 
tical schemes; and at last, a sublime morality, a universal religion, pure Theism, 
which the comprehensive mind of Jesus framed into an adaptation to all coun- 
tries and all times. This set of notions, with a contempt of sober reason and 
honest evidence, and with much glib flattery to the teachers and the taught, has 
been dignified by reviving the name of Rationalism; but as to concede this term 
is a begging of the question, it is equitable to employ a word which merely 
declares a fact, and which the parties themselves have adopted, Antisupranatu- 
ralism. To this point of credulous unbelief have multitudes been brought by the 
art and industry of Eichhorn, Eck, Eckermann, Paulus, Schiller, Hartmann, 
Gothe, Wegscheider, Rohr, and the younger race; among which we find with 
sorrow, De Wette and Gesenius, as well as Hase, Vatke, and Strauss of Tubingen. 
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“ Obscure notions concerning these men and their works have found their way 
into the minds of some of our countrymen, augmenting their distrust of German 
literature, making them to feel even happy in their ignorance, and betraying them 
into a vague, indiscriminating, and unjust supposition, that all modern German 
theology is of the infidel and dangerous character. 

“To such worthy and well-meaning persons, it will be a relief to be assured 
that, in the darkest period, which may be reckoned the forty years preceding 1817, 
the truth which is according to godliness, and the godliness which is according 
to that truth, had never been left wholly without witness; though the few found 
faithful were for the most part obscure in station, or distinguished principally by 
the obloquy and insult cast upon them. But, from about the date which we have 
just mentioned, an increasing number of professors and pastors, preachers and 
writers, has risen up, throughout Protestant Germany, who have been equal to 
their anti-christian opponents in point of talents and learning; and in general a 
pleasing contrast to them as to temper and character. ‘The obstruction now 
most to be dreaded is that which arises from the civil government; whether by 
persecuting measures, as in some of the minor states, or as in the Prussian 
monarchy, by a system far more dangerous in its consequences, that of favour 
and preference. The power and purity of religion flourish most, we have reason 
to believe, in Wiirtemberg and Bavaria, where, in the one instance, a Protestant 
king, and in the other a Popish, holds the balance even, and leaves religion to 
find its own way by peaceful discussion and free profession. 

“ Among those who, in Prussia and Saxony, have, during the last twenty | 
years, ‘ contended earnestly for the faith once delivered to the saints,’ we can 
enumerate Hermes, Strauss, Theremin, Couard, Neander, Harms, Hahn, Dip- 
pelkirche, Bohme, Pelt, Sartorius, Olshausen, Hengstenberg, Guerike. Not a 
few other names might be added to this list, which is written merely from the 
recollection of the moment. Among them all, a place of distinguished respect 
belongs to the author of the book now in the reader's hands.”—~p. xv.—xix. 

Dr. Tholuck has indeed done more than any of these men to correct the extrava- 
gances of his countrymen, and to bring back a more sober and orthodox tone to 
German theology. An interesting sketch of his life and labours, though we can- 
not subscribe to all the opinions, is furnished by Dr. P. Smith. He also explains 
the somewhat quaint title of the present work, by showing that it is an antithesis 
to the title of another work by De Wette, which was, ‘‘ Theodore, or the Conse- 
cration of the Doubter.” We have no reason to state, that the treatise of Dr. 
Tholuck has, to use the French and Italian idiom, been traduced rather than 
translated; and cannot, therefore, but think that this “ Guido and Julius” belongs 
to that mystical and sentimental style of divinity, which has often afforded occa- 
sion, though not excuse, for the rationalistic and antisupernatural. But we must 
remember that it is a juvenile production; and that Dr. Tholuck has aequired 
celebrity by more matured efforts, some of which have appeared in an English 

dress. They, who imagine that everything must be enlightened and liberal in 
the state-education and state-tuition of the Prussian states, may be edified by 
seeing how the minister of religious instruction dismisses or supplies divinity 
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professors. And here is “ to be added the ubiquitous meddling of government 
with all private and public life; the difficulty, amounting to almost an impossi- 
bility, of holding any meeting for a religious purpose, except with the permission 
of government; a permission not very readily granted, and to ask for which 
would not always be safe; the utter prostration of religious liberty; the acts of 
the civil power for admission to the requisite studies, for ordination, for induc- 
tion, and for permanence in a parish, or any situation ; the summary ejection of 
any clergyman without reason assigned, or trial, or remedy. These, and other 
causes allied to them, cannot but secure a supply of unbelieving and ungodly 
young men, who will lay waste the church of God. That such a man as Tho- 
luck should have only the alternative of supporting this system, or of suffering 
expatriation, is a melancholy reflection. The governors of those nations little 
think what they are doing. They may for a time stop up the vents of the vol- 
cano; but they are only compressing its forces, that the inevitable burst may be 
at last the more terrible. In the meantime, the proceedings of the King of 
Prussia attract intense observation. To support evangelical truth, to unite the 
two Protestant communions, and to recommend his new liturgy, he is employing 
both smiles and frowns; the expectancies of favour on the one hand, and, on the 
other, ejectments, banishments, imprisonments, and military force. The genuine 
friends of the Gospel are confounded with those who are so only in appearance, 
and the evangelism of all is ascribed to the sunshine of court-favour; while men 


of neological or infidel views, and profane men generally, are revolted, disgusted, 
and hardened in their guilt.”— Pref. p. xxiii.—xxvi. 


An Essay on the Primitive Universal Standard of Weights and Measures. 

By Captain T. B. Jervis. Calcutta. 
Wr took up this treatise without expecting to find in it any matter which would 
come fairly within the scope of a theological and ecclesiastical review. Yet it 
shows us how sciences and departments of knowledge apparently the most remote 
touch upon Scripture: how, in fact, all bears upon all. Here is a captain of 
engineers adducing an argument for the inspiration of the Bible from mathe- 
matical principles and other very subtle investigations as applied to the metrolo- 
gical and monetary system. The Essay is pious and curious, whether all its 
positions can or cannot be incontrovertibly established; and exhibits much 
research of a peculiar kind, both in the sacred record and in multifarious sources 
of collateral information. We subjoin the conclusion, as a fair specimen both of 
the matter and the style. 

“Tn this Essay there is sufficient argument to dissuade those who cultivate 
science from pronouncing hastily against any passage of Scripture, though the 
solution of its difficulties be far from obvious. Innumerable indeed are the truths 
of a fur Yess abstruse nature, which are immeasurably removed from those who 
will not be at the pains to examine them: inasmuch, also, as the test to which 
we submit any observation is imperfect, the inference must be in a like degree 
unsound. Secondly, to repel, or rather disprove, the mere assertion, that the 
Egyptians, Chaldeans, Indians, Chinese, or the philosophers of Greece, originated 
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so much as one new idea, unless evidence to the fact can be produced from. their 
writings, or such other indications as usually accompany and mark the progress 
of genuine discovery. Thirdly, to show that the most enlightened sages. of 
antiquity, Pythagoras and his school ; Thales, Aristotle, Eratosthenes, Archimedes, 
Hipparchus, Ptolemy, and their disciples respectively; and last in order of time, 

the Arabians and Tatars, with their copyists, the Chinese and Hindoos, were. 
altogether indebted for the few imperfect hints which they had picked up, from 
age to age from the Jews, in this department of mathematics. Finally, to illus- 

trate the universality and simplicity of the scriptural scheme of metrology, which, 
combines unity of design with great and peculiar recommendations to its accept- 
ance, of which it cannot be judged the least, that it embodies the very choicest 
elements which have been selected as the ground-work of the French and English. 
systems. Added to this, is the singular advantage of experience; as to the prac 
tical working of the original principles, in the teeth of human devices for their, 
annihilation or alteration. The system we have investigated, although sadly 

defaced, is not yet entirely demolished; it still towers triumphantly over every, 
other throughout the world, as a venerable and glorious ruin, to be restored per-, 
haps to its former grandeur by those very nations whose aim and interest are as, 
inseparable as their existence and glory are co-extensive. In presenting this, 
sketch of a very singular and ancient structure, and digging its remains out of the; 
mass of rubbish and weeds which had been accumulating around it for ages, it can, 
hardly be thought a reproach to have failed in pointing but some excellencies, or, 
to have escaped some erroneous impressions. Whether the ratio of the length of. 
the second’s pendulum to the earth’s meridional circumference be anything better 

than a mere approximation to the truth, a point indeed, which, if proved, would. 
be chiefly important as it affected the probability that science came originally by 

inspiration; it may safely be affirmed, that the chances are infinite against any, 
two or more particulars agreeing so very nearly with experiment by mere acci-, 
dent, more especially when such particulars are determined with respect to the 
complicated schemes of metrology, of kingdoms and people separated from each, 
other, not only by vast intervals of time, but of civilization and space, It were, 
equally repugnant to sound reason and historical testimony, moreover, to con-., 
clude that an explanation of all those difficulties, which are no otherwise to, be.. 
removed in regard of the metrological systems of all other nations, should be, 
incidentally given in a statement which strictly fulfils the preceding conditions,. 
according to the uncompromising test of mathematical argument, and no, less, 
unanswerable, that the Jewish nation must have possessed a perfect un on 
ing of all the details on which it was founded; that their acquaintance with it 

must have been long antecedent to that of the Egyptians, Chaldeans, Indians, . 
Greeks and Chinese, who otherwise could not have been so unwise as to, question. 
its truth, differ about its application, or betray their own narrow-mindedness and. 
ignorance in attempting to substitute a false one in its room; neither can_it be, 
doubted that they would have declared the grounds of their opinions, or suffered, 
them in some shape to transpire, had they any of their own, or eyen @ clear, 
apprehension of them from others, at second hand, to produce to the admiring, 
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world, Lastly, no less remarkable and instructive is the sum of the whole argu- 
ment, that mathematical science was, some five thousand years ‘ago, but little 
short of its present perfection, with respect to that branch of it now under dis- 
cussion, admitting that no better cause can be made out in regard to others ; 
that it has declined with the decline of true religion; that the energy, yet more 
the sobriety,—the freedom, yet much more the restraints, which its returning 
light has inspired, have operated to dispel the delusive dreams of the dark ages of 
superstition, to remove the veil of intellectual and sensual idolatry, to increase 
our happiness, to enlarge our views, to meet our wants, to subserve, in short, 
the great end of our existence, in proportion as we lean not on our own limited 
understandings, but advert, first and /ast, to ‘ the Giver of every good and every 
perfect gift.’ p. 85—89. 


1. A Letter to the Rev. Richard Burgess, B.D. Rector of Upper Chelsea, §c. 
By John Morison, D.D. Westley and Davis. 


2. A Letter to the Rev. John Morison, D.D. By the Rev. R. Burgess, &c. 
Davis and Porter, Sloane Street. 


3. Remarks on a recent Correspondence, &c. By an Inhabitant of Upper 
Chelsea. J. Reed, Motcomb Street, Belgrave Square. 


Tusse three pamphlets together form what has been called the Chelsea, or Upper 
Chelsea, controversy. The occasion was simply that the Rev. Richard Burgess, 
the present rector of Upper Chelsea, the excelleut successor of an excellent man, 
addressed a circular letter to his parishioners in aid of the design of building and 
endowing additional churches in the metropolis, and used the expressions, “ irre- 
gular places of worship, and the efforts of unauthorized teachers.” Upon this 
hint spake Dr. Morison, an Independent minister of eminence in the neigh- 
bourhood, though not, we conceive, having a chapel within the actual limits of 
the parish. Mr. Burgess answers the accusations of the Doctor ; and administers 
a lecture in return. Both these letters are distinguished by literary ability; 
although Mr. Burgess shows that his assailant had ingeniously managed, out of 
about a page and a half of Hooker, to make a somewhat grand display of patris- 
tical learning. As to the dispute itself, when controversialists are determined to 
use the same words in a different acceptation, or with a different latitude of 
acceptation, we can hardly expect to see the argument adjusted. The present 
argument, however, though not adjusted, has gone to sleep: and we trust that 
Mr. Burgess will now be allowed to pursue in peace his pious and benevolent 
schemes of improvement, to superintend the adult schools which he has formed, 
and, eventually, to see a new church in his parish as well filled as the present. 
The third pamphlet, entitled “ Remarks on the recent Correspondence, &c.” is an 
attempt by a Roman Catholic priest—we believe the Rev. W. Sisk—to arbitrate 
between the Anglican Rector and the Dissenting Minister,—and, with regard to 
the whole business, fantas componere lites, in his own peculiar way. We have 
only to remark, that in many parts it is irresistibly amusing. 
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The Scottish Christian Herald. Vol.1. Edinburgh, Glasgow, London, &c. 
Three half-pence a number. 


As this publication has been sent to us, we do not like to pass it without notice. 
Yet an adequate review of it ought to embrace the general question of cheap 
publications for the poor,—a question which we purposely reserve. The Scottish 
Christian Herald seems a kind of religious rival to Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 
It is quite Presbyterian; and sometimes, like the Presbyterian Review, betrays a 
bitterness of feeling with regard to the Episcopal Church of England, which, to 
say the least, is now quite unjustifiable and quite unprovoked :—its doctrines also 
belong sometimes to a scheol with which we cannot conscientiously agree :—yet 
on the whole it is calculated, we doubt not, to do much good; and we rejoice to 
hear of its success. 

Some weeks ago there were also forwarded to us some numbers of the Church 
of Englund Magazine,—a publication, which in its price, its number of pages, 
its shape, and its contents, may be called a mere copy or fac-simile of the Scottish 
Christian Herald. To this undertaking,—as, indeed, to all religious publications 
which seek to diffuse or popularize the principles of Christianity,—we should say, 
with our whole souls, “go on and prosper,” but for the two reasons, first, that it is 
an unacknowledged plagiarism, making pretensions to an originality of plan which 
it does not possess, and, secondly, that it assumes a title to which it has even 
less claim than to novelty of design. By what right, or what authority, is it 
called the Church of England Magazine? The title of the Wesleyan, or 
Methodist Magazine, we can understand: for it is what it pretends to be. 
Strange is it, yet lamentable, to think how many men, especially in matters of 
trade, make light of all circumspect and delicate scruples of this kind :—forgetting 
that it may be among the greatest of impertinences and the worst of mischiefs, 
to compromise a whole society, or communion, or church, by making use of its 
name, and so, in effect, professing to be its organ. It is natural enough for the 
speculators in periodical publications to adopt an appellation which may connect 
them with some influential body, and so invest them with an immediate authority; 
but the attempt very seldom succeeds: and ultimately it is found better for all 
parties to take a name as neutral and unpretending as possible, provided only it 
be sufficiently distinctive; and to trust for circulation and power to the contents 
rather than to the title. 

We must not forget to recommend the short but pithy Conversations on the 
Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England, by the Rev. K. Trimmer, as also 
a little manual, having for its title *" The United Church of England and Ireland 
defended by Churchmen and Dissenters.” Both amusement and instruction may 
be found in the “ Autobiography of a Country Clergyman, or a Life without u 
Living: while there are deeper sources of improvement in “ The Mourner’s 
Solace, a Devotional Anthology,” by the author of “ The Solace of an Invalid :” 
or in the Christian Legacy, Peace in Life, Death and Eternity, Fifteen Dis- 
courses by the Rev. James Hugh. 

Of single sermons, we ean now only select from a great number the magnificent 
discourse of Mr. Le Bas, on the Consecration of Bishop Otter. “ The Claim of 
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destitute Clergymen to assistance,” a very touching and effective plea by Arch- 
deacon Berens: the compressed and most useful arguments respecting the Chris- 
tain Ministry, by Mr. Ogilvie and Mr. J. Anderson: the discourse by Dr. Arthur 
Evans on the “ Effectual Means of Promoting and Propagating the Gospel :” 
and the sermons recently published by the Rev. Edwin Sidney and the Rev. W. 
Dodsworth. The Visitation Sermon of the Rev. Arthur Clive, preached at 
Coleshill, displays ability, and is well worth reading; but the author can hardly 
expect that we should subscribe to all his opinions, or altogether approve the tone 
in which he has thought fit to deliver them from the pulpit. 

Many other productions have been sent to us, admirable of their kind, but 
unfortunately not of a description which can fairly come within the province of 
our criticism. We might particularize some recent numbers of the Family 
Library,—a work always valuable,—and the late volumes of the Edinburgh 
Cabinet Library, and especially the twenty-first volume, containing the ** His-~ 
tory of Circumnavigation from Magellan to Cook ;” Jesse's Angler, the Chapter 
on Flowers, the Magazine of Health ; and, again, those illustrative works, whic’ 
are the luxuries and ornaments of our literature; as, for instance, Beattie’s 
* Views in Switzerland” and “ in the Tyrol ;" Winkle’s “ English and Conti- 
nental Cathedrals,” with a splendid train of others. All that‘is in our power is 
to express our high opinion of their beauty and their cheapness, and our gratitude 
for a continuance of elegant gifts which we can do so little to deserve. 

Tt seems probable, if we may trust to what we have heard, that some very 
valuable publications will make their appearance in the Spring; and we see, 
among the rest, that a new Series of the Sacred Classics is announced under the 
same competent editorship as before. 

And here we had hoped to conclude. But some of the writers whom we have 
criticised reprehend us for our criticisms. They raise an outery because we smile 
at practices, at which, if it were worth while, we might groan in solemn indigna- 
tion. Our defence is brief. If we have made a jest of religion, or any matter 
really appertaining to religion; if we have treated sacred things with levity or 
irreverence ; if we have touched in careless and wanton sport those consecrated 
shrines of thought which ought only to be approached with grave and decorous 
footsteps, and rubbed off one particle or atom of their holiness, let our offence be 
pointed ont; and we shall blame ourselves as deeply and as passionately as our 
worst enemics can blame us: we shall bear the rebuke, and even be thankful for 
it,—since it will be for our benefit,—come from whatever quarter it may. But 
let not men, whose chief occupation is to attack all that is most truly pious, and 
most truly conservative, in the Church, suppose that they are sacred, that there 
is anything altogether awful about ‘hem: let them not be so foolish and so im- 
pious as to imagine that they constitute a part of religion, that they are invested 
with a peculiar sanctity. We know that we might be forgiven for any crime 
rather than for laughing at them: and yet it is precisely this laughter which 
may be of use, indirectly to others, and immediately to themselves. They are 
proof against argument, for they cannot understand it: they are proof against 
remonstrance, for they are too presumptuous to heed it: they are proof against 
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entreaty, for they are too intemperate to be arrested by it; they are scared and 
deterred “by ridicule alone.” Why will they not learn to escape, or defy, 
ridicule, by ceasing to make themselves ridiculous? Yet ridicule, we are aware, 
is a weapon not to be used without necessity. Use it without necessity we never. 
will. It is, we allow, one weapon of human strife; and all such weapons 
Christian charity, if it be possible, throws away. We are placed on the defensive ; | 
we ask only to be at peace. Let other men do what they conceive to be their 
duty; we shall do what we conceive to be ours. Unless some explanation of 
facts be positively required, we will never, even by way of reply, engage in con- 
troversy on any personal account; nor, we repeat, have we ever assailed, or 
shall we ever assail, any human being, who has not first assailed what we devoutly 
believe to be the best and most precious interests of a Christian kingdom, 

We must make an account, like others, to be maligned and misrepresented. 

‘et it is a very little matter, if the cause of sacred truth be upheld, that our verv, 
consistency and moderation should bring enemies upon ourselves. We Jameyt 

& errors on both sides, and it is natural that both sides should attack us. We 
remonstrate against both extremes, and, therefore, to both extremes are we con- 
tent to be obnoxious. We equally repudiate despotism and anarchy, whether 
ecclesiastical or civil. We cling to the Established Church, both. for other 
reasons and because we have the Established Church. We cling to. the Refor., 
mation and its doctrines, neither pretending to “complete” it, nor wishing t 
undo it; and, so far, there is scarcely any change, in which we do not perceiv » 
the certainty of confusion without the probability of improvement, In al. 
charity for the persons of our opponents, we see no good that can accrue fron 
endeavouring to mix their principles with ours, We have no desire to. sev. 
Popery riding into power on the back of the voluntary principle ; or tobehold that 
‘centaur not fabulous,’ a monster of which the head is Popery and the hinde. 
part is Ultra-Protestantism. Both these we oppose, and their adherents, wy. 
oppose ; but God forbid that we should be so factious in our opposition, as ty. 
blame one party for not doing what the other party could not do, and would not 
attempt to do, if it were in power, 

There are only two more observations which we are at all anxious, to make: 
The one is, that we claim to be érudy Conservative. It is on this very account that 
we deprecate the headlong departures from discipline and order, in certain tur- 
bulent and aggressive personages, whom many regard as doing vast service, to 
the Conservative cause, but whom we consider as being grievously injurious to 
it. Knowing, too, as we know, that these persons must be, and will be, thrown 
over at last, we ask which is the more candid course, which the more generous 
course, which the more honest course, whether to remonstrate with them, while. 
the tide of popular opinion is yet, for aught we know, running in their favour; 
or now touse them as instruments, and hereafter to repudiate and reject them as 
incumbrances ? 

The other observation is, that men are at full liberty to depreciate the contents 
of the British Critic, and to disparage its writers, and to decry its character, and 
influence just as much as they please. All this has been the usage of contro- 
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versy from time immemorial. When, however, the common bounds of literary 
warfare are passed, we have no thoughts of retaliating; but we would calmly 
venture to expostulate, not for our own sakes, but for the sake of our country’s 
literature, and even for the sake of our assailants, who, by a course morally dis- 
creditable, must eventually lose more supporters than they gain. There are 
some who are fond of saying,—although it does not itself pretend to be the organ 
of any party,—that the British Critic is the organ and representative of those 
members and ministers of the Church, who are false and unfaithful, secular and 
worldly-minded, time-serving and treacherous, half Papists and half Socinians, 
with many other epithets of a similar kind. We can only declare, upon our 
consciences, that, within the sphere of our acquaintance, no such party has ex- 
istence in the Church; or, if they could have existence, there is no journal that 
would not be ashamed to represent that party; or, if the journal could exist, 
there is no individual who would not be ashamed to be publisher or editor of 
such a journal. But really, putting pubiishers and editors aside, when we think 
who the writers are, and who the readers of this Review, we do blush for men, 
who must either be in a deplorable state of ignorance, or else lost to all shame for 
themselves; and equally removed, by an immeasurable distance, from Christian 
truth and from Christian charity. The questions at issue are questions of» 
Church-doctrine and Church-discipline ; and the constapt attempt to divert at- 
tention from them by loose and general imputations, at once utterly irrelevant 
and utterly groundless, upon the lives and conduct of professors and teachers of 
the Gospel within the pale of the same establishment, is a system, which any 
high-minded and high-principled opponent would scorn to adopt; and which 
appears to us the last resource of men who fly to calumny, because beaten in 
argument. Ifthe charge has been made in inadvertence, we trust that it will 
not be repeated; and for the rest, let our adversaries abuse us and our lucubra- 
tions to the end of the chapter. We shall endeavour to act in the spirit of that 
saying which the author, Milton, too often neglected, —“ that the best apology 


against false accusers is silence and suffvrance, and honest deeds set against dis- 
honest words.” 
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